66OTHE existence of such a gov- 

ernment as ours for any 
length of time is a full proof of 
@ general dissemination of knowl- 
edge throughout the whole body of 
the people.” 


All the Facts— 
No Opinion 


—John Adams. 
President of the United States. 
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Nanking Attacks 


Held Deliberate 
Plan of Chinese 


Consul Reports Outrages on 
Foreigners Were Acts of 
Organized Cantonese 
Soldiers. 


Consulates Looted 
And Envoys Fired On 


Leaders of Native Troops De- 
clared to Have Refused 
Aid in Checking Dep- 


predations. 

A detailed report on the Nanking inci- 
dent, denying the allegation of Eugene 
Chen, Cantonese Foreign Minister, that 
the Nanking outrages on foreigners 
were the work of uncontrolled groups 
of ruffians, was received by the Depart- 
ment of State April 2 from John K. 
Davis, Consul at Nanking. 

Mr. Davis states that, from soldiers’ 
conversations overheard by Americans 
in hiding, from the fact the looting 
soldiers moved in bands which were 


promptly assembled by bugle call, it is | ( 
requested wage increase of $1 or more 


proved that the outrages were deliber- 
ately planned. 
outrages could not have been the activ- 
ities of a few troops who accidentally 
got out of hand. 


Indemnification Studied. 


The entire subject of the 
incident together with indemnification of 


hands of Nationalist soldiers, is being 
studied by Secretary Kellogg, John van 
A. MacMurray, American Minister at 
Peking, and Admiral C. S. Williams, 
Commander of the Asiatic Fleet. This 


statement was issued orally by the De- 


partment of State April 2. 

The details of indemnification, it was 
stated, cannot be discussed at present. 
Secretary Kellogg said that he did not 


® know whether or not Frank P. Loekhart; 


Consul General at Hankow, had pre- 
SG onted a note with American demands 

‘or indemnity to the Cantonese Nation- 
alist Government. Secretary Kellogg 
also stated orally that he could not dis- 
cuss the visit of Sir Esme Howard, 
British Ambassador, on April 1. No 
British note proposing joint action with 
tie United States in demanding indem- 
nity from the Chinese for the Nanking 
incident has been received, +t was 
stated. 3 

Secretary Kellogg stated orally that 
he was not informed of a new order 
issued by Admiral Williams that Amer- 
ican naval vessels should return the 
fire of the Chinese. Such matters are 
left to Admiral Williams, it was stated. 

The Department’s announcement of 
the report of Consul Davis follows: 


“The American Consul at Nanking, 
Mr. Jphn K. Davis, has sent the follow- 
ing conclusions concerning the Naaking 
outrage, arrived at after careful in- 
vestigation and consideration: 

“Consul Davis reports that National- 
ist soldiers deliberately fired upon with 
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Alfalfa Seed Entry 


Under Restriction 


Product Grown in South Amer- 
ica Declared Not Adapted 
for Western States. 


o MAlfalfa seed grown in South America 
is not adapted for agricultural use in 
New England, middle Atlantic, middle 
western and western States and will be 
permitted entry into the United States 
only if at least 10 per cent is stained 
an orange-red color, the Department of 
Agriculture has just announced. The 
notice is signed under section 5 of the 
Federal Seed Act. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Argentina is the chief South Ameri- 
can country to export alfalfa seed to 
the United States, statistics of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics show. 
Fluctuations of seed imports are great 
from year to year, according to an oral 
statement of that Bureau. In 1922, 2,- 
756,000 pounds entered the United States 
from Argentina; in 1923, 7,465,000 
pounds; in 1924, 1,924,000 pounds; while 
none entered in 1925 and only 183,000 
pounds during 1926. 

The full text of the announcement and 
of the order follows; 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has 
today announced his determination that 
alfalfa seed grown in South Amcrica is 
not adapted for agricultural use in New 
England, middle Atlantic, middle west- 
ern and western States but in certain 
of the Southern States it is believed 
that satisfactory crop yields may be ex- 
pected. Accordingly, on and after July 
2, 1927, alfalfa seed grown in South 
America will be permitted entry into 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.) 


Nanking | 


| 
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First Air Review 


Two Hundred Planes to Partici- 
pate in Meét Scheduled for 
San Antonio. 


Equivalent of tne distance from the 
earth to the 476,000 
miles, will be covered by the 200 army 
airplanes assigned to the air maneuvers | 
scheduled to be held at flying fields ad- 
jacent to San Antonio, Tex., May 11-12, | 
the Department of War announced, 
April 2. | 
The maneuvers, the Department | 
stated, will be on an “unprecedented 
scale.” The first air review ever to be 
held in this country will be included. 
Nearly 100 planes from Kelly Field | 
and cther Army Air stations will be 
dispatched to the grounds to augment 
the 100 planes participating. These 
crafts will be reviewed by Dwight F. | 
Davis, Secretary of War; F. Trubee 


4] 


moon and back, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 


Railroads to Arbitrate 
With Firemen on Wages 


G. W. W.” Hanger, member of the 
United States Board of Mediation, an- | 
nounced orally on April 2 that the 12 
Southeastern railroads and 10,000 fire- 
men have agreed to arbitrate their wage 
increase controversy. The arbitration | 
will be held in Washington, probably 


| within 15 or 80 days, Mr. Hanger said. 


Mr. Davis states that the | 


The original controversy was over a 


per day for the firemen, and over rules 


| proposed by each side. At a meeting 





' 


April 1 it was agreed to withdraw the | 
rules and to arbitrate the wage increase. 
The board of arbitration will be W. J. 
Jenks, vice president, Norfolk and West- 
ern Railroad, selected by the carriers; 


; i J. C. Goff, vice president, Brotherhood 
Americans for damages suffered at the 


of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, 


selected by the employes, and a third to = 


be selected at a meeting to be held April 


| 5 in Washington. | 


April 4, 1927 


Advertising News 


Herbert W. Hanan denied 


Page 10, Col. 7 





Aeronautics 
War Department announces first air 
review 


planes a distance equal to a round trip 
to the moon. 


Page 1, Col.2 ; 


A griculture 


Restrictions placed upon entry of al- | 


falfa seed from South America. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Summary of market values of pure | 


bred beef and dairy cattle in 1926. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Crop conditions 
better than average. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Weekly feed market review. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Department of Justice to file brief in 


anti-trust suit against 46 oil companies. | 
Page 1, Col. 5 | 


A ppropriations 


Senator Curtis compares appropria- | 


tions for 1928 and 1916 as evidence 
that expenditures are wisely made for 
national development. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | | 
| Union Credit Reporting Co., holds that 


Automotive Industry 


Lewis Fine denied patent for im- | 


provement in disk wheel construction. 

Page 10, Col. 2 

Bureau of Standards renews tests of 
auto lamps for night driving. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Banking 
Weekly report by Federal Reserve 
Board on debits to individual accounts 
held by member banks. 
Page’9, Col. 4 
Daily statement and analysis chart 
of the United States Treasury, 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Foreign Exchange rates. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 

Mexican National Railways plans to | 
reduce 1927 expenditures to make up | 
international | 


part of sum paid to 


bankers. 


Page 9, Col. 5 | 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government: 
Page 5, Col. 6 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Claims 
Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, announces addi- 
tional awards. 
9 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Mntered as Sccond Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


‘Films Pro 


| April 2. 


| purveyor between nations of intellectual 


use of | 
‘Style Ease” as trade mark for shoes. | 


in America, with prospective | 
maneuvers which will carry Army air- | 


in Egypt reported | 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Govern 


mote 
National Ideal 
Says Mr. Hoover 


| Bureau of Standards 


Secretary of Commerce_ 


Speaks at Dinner Given 
by Producers and 
Distributors. 


Common ties between the United 
States and Latin America and the role 
of the motion picture in fostering ac- 
quaintance among the nations of the 
western world were discussed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, on | 
Mr. Hoover spoke at a dinner 
given by the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America to the am- 
bassadors, ministers and representatives 
of Latin American Republics at the Ho- 
tel Astor, New York, April 2. 

Hoover characterized the | 
“a skilled and potent 


Secretary 
motion picture as 


ideas and national ideals.” They speak 
a universal language, he said, overcom- 
ing the barrier of language that is not 
fully gapped by news dispatches. The 
latter, for physical reasons, can “give 
no adequate picture of us,” according to 
Secretary Hoover. 

Motion pictures can arouse respect or 





| bring contempt, being as fully an ex- 


life as the 
They are 


pression of the national 
drama, Secretary Hoover said. 


| a social and political factor that bind 


“the mutualities of interest” and “union 
of ideals” between nations, he declared. 
Following is the full text of his ad- | 
dress: 
I am honored at being called upon to 


| respond to the high sentiments so elo- 
| quently expressed by the ambassadors | 


of our neighboring republics to the south. 
I thank them on your behalf for the 
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Auto Lights Studied 
For Night Driving 


Experi- 
ments With Four-Lamp Type 
of Illumination. 


Disregard of automobile light regula- 
tions in this country has caused the Bu- 


B 


| reau of Standards to renew its tests and | 


experiments with headlight illumination, | 


Dr. 
sion of Heat and Power, orally stated 
on April 2. 

Two cars with four 
each are being used for these experi- 
mental purposes at the Bureau while 


| 15 of these four-lamp equipments have 
| been distributed by the American 
| ciety of Attomotive Engineers and the | 


So- 


Society of Illuminating Engineers to 


H. C. Dickinson, Chief of the Divi- | 


headlight lamps | 


| 


automobile and headlight manufacturers | 


for cooperative experiments. The pur- 
pose is to have a conference, at a date 


and place yet to be named, this spring | 


of views and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Work Again Is Delayed 


On Gunboats for China | 


The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 


| Wilbur, announced orally April 2 that he 
| had 


been infermed that work on the 


rief to ie Filed 


By Government 


On Oil Process: 


Summarizes Suit Filed 
Against 46 Companies for 
Violation of Trust 
Law. 


A brief summarizing the suit brought 
on behalf of the Government against 46 
oil companies for alleged violation of 


the Sherman Anti-Trust law through a 


system of cross-licens€s controlling the 
use of patents covering the “cracking 
process involved in the produétion of 


gasoline, will be filed on April 4 it was 
announced on April 2 by the Department 


of Justice. ‘The brief will be filed in 
Indianapolis with *he Special Master im 
Chancery to whom the case was referred 


| Distress Predicted 


From Coal Strike 


| 
| Senator Copeland. Criticizes 
| 


act Emergency Law. 


Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
| York, in a written statement, April 2 
commenting on the coal strike, predicted 
that “profiteering” in coal will be the 
penalty paid by the American public for 
failure of Congress to enact coal emer- 
gency legislation. He said it is to be 
| hoped that some adjustment may be 
found before the full force of the calam- 
ity may be seriously felt by the public. 
The full text of Senator Copeland’s 
stavement follows: 


It is a sad commentary on Government 


2, | Gain 


| that nothing can be done in a situation 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


President Revokes Ordcr 
Transferring Oil Reserves 


by the United States District Court for | 


the Northern District of Illinois, East- 
ern District. A statement issued by the 
Department of Justice announcing that 
the brief will be filed, reads in full text: 


Following the completion of the taking | 


of the testimony in the Government’s 
suit, under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 


| against 46 oil refining companies, includ- 


six river gunboats being constructed at | 


Shanghai for the United States, to re- 
place some of the ‘vessels comprising 
the Yangtze River patrol force again 
has been stopped as a_ result of the 
Chinese internal disturbances. ‘The ves- 
sels which are on'y about 22 per cent 
complete are being built for the United 


| States by the Chinese Government. The 


Shantungese authorities at Shanghai 


commenced the work but were obliged | 


to let it go when the Cantonese forces 
invaded Shanghai recently. ‘Work again 
was commenced on the vessels under 
Cantonese supervision but, according to 
Naval Secretary they also have 


ing the Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
the Texas Company, Gasoline Products 
Company (a licensing corporation) desig- 


nated “primary defendants,” and a large | 


number of so-called independent refining 
companies, designated “secondary de- 
fendants,” the Department of Justice has 


decided to file on April 4 a brief of nearly | 


600 pages, which includes a comprehen- 
sive summary of the entire case and a 
memorandum of the law which the Gov- 
ernment contends applies to the unlawful 
acts which it seeks to enjoin. ¢ 
was filed with the Special Master in 
Chancery at Indianapolis, Ind., to whom 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


Coal 


Senator Copeland predicts American 
people will pay profiteering prices for 
coal because of Congress’ failure to en- 
act remedial legislation. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Weekly coal production statistics. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Commerce-T rade 


opportunities. 


| tions on the Western Hemisphere. 
Page 7, Col. 1 

France and Hungary revise customs 

| provisions of commercial treaty. 

Page 2, Col. 6 





Congress 
Representative Ayres advocates abo- 
lition of fixed date for adjournment of 


Congress. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Construction 


Ernest Flagg granted patent for fire- 
place Construction. 


Robert W. Baily granted patent for 


| an improvement in floor clips used in ! 


cement construction. 
Page 10, Col. 1 


_ Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals, in action by 


assets of one agency exchanged for an- 
other for capital stock were to be in- 
| eluded in invested capital in the amount 
| of their cost at the time of acquisition. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Cotton 


Weekly cotton movement statistics 
with accompanying chart. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Sakellaridis cotton picked in Anglo- 

Egyptian Sudan to March 1 exceeds 
figure for same date 1926. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Court Decisions 
See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 10. 


Customs 
Customs Court rules silk scrafs duti- 
able at 75 per cent. 


Customs Court rules Japanese-Eng- 
lish dictionaries admitted duty free. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Customs Court rules artificial flowers 
must be marked with country of origin. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Customs Court upholds duty on or- 
namental handbags. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Customs Court reclassifies silver 
powder boxes with mirrors. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court upholds duty on silk 
and cotton rococo ribbons. 
Page 6, Col. 7 





Weekly compilation of world trade ; 


Page 7, Col. 6 | 
Weekly summary of business condi- | 


Page 10, Col. 5 | 


Page 6, Col. 4 | 


Customs Court 


clocked hose. 


upholds duty. on 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Education 


Wilbur J. Page, of the Department 
of Commerce, describes the work of the 
Hide and Leather Division of which 
he is chief. ‘ 

Burear of Education holds that 
tion demands a change’ in selection of 
school executives. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


| Foodstuffs 
Weekly survey of New York whole- 
sale market for western dressed beef. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Weckly butter market review. 


roe Col | movement of scale of wages and hours 


F oreign Affairs 


| 


| 


| 


International Bridge at Buffalo in June. 
Page 12, Col. 2 

Fourteen States and Alaska to share | 
in apportionment of forest highway | 
fund. 
Page 4, Col. 4 | 


| Indian Affairs 


Page 12, Col. 3 | 


greater efficiency in school administra- | 


Bids to be opened April 26 on sup- | 
plies for Indian service. | 
Page 12, Col. 7 


| Judiciary 


. 


See special Index and Law Digest on | 


Page 10. 


Department of State says Minister | 
Phillips. may assume Canadian post de- 
spite failure of Congress to provide | 


funds. 


Mixed Claims Commission, 


tional awards. 


' of ruffians. 
| Page 1, Col. 1 
President may not attend opening of 
International Bridge at Buffalo in June. 
Page 12, Col. 2 


reduce 1927 expenditures to make up 
part of sum paid to international 
bankers. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


for Yangtze River patrol. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Forestry 
Fourteen States and Alaska to share 
in apportionment 


fund. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


‘| Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 


counting Office. 


Gov't Supp 


Page 12, Col. 3 
lies 


plies for Indian service. 


Gov't Topical Survey 





he is chief* 


Highways 


President may not attend opening of 


Page 12, Col. 3 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 

Department of State receives formal ! 
refutation of claim that Nanking in- | 
cident was work of uncontrolled bands | 


| Manufacturers 


Mexican National Railways plans to | 


Page 2, Col. 6 
United ; 
States and Germany, announces addi- | 


Work again delayed on six gunboats | 
| “Style Ease” as trade mark for shoes. | 


of. forest highway | 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- | 


Bids #0 be opened April 26 on sup- | 


Page 12, Col. 7 | 


Wilbur J. Page, of the Department | 
of Commerce, describes the work of | 
the Hide ang Leather Division, of which | 

| to the moon, 


Labor 


| War Department, 


See special Index und Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics reviews 


of labor of union workers from May, 


| 1925, to May, 1926. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Southeastern railroads to arbitrate 


with firemen on wages. 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Leather 


Wilbur J. Page, of the Department 
of Commerce, describes the work of 
the Hide and Leather Division, of which 
he is chief. 

Page 12, Col. 3 | 


Board of Tax Appeals, in action by 
Warner L. Colvert, ice cream manufac- 
turer, upholds income deduction for | 
worthless note. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Chart illustrative of boxboard pro- 
duction. 





Page 7, Col. 4 


Herbert W. Hanan ‘denied use of 


Page 10, Col. 7 


Milling 


Weekly grain market review. 
Page 4, Col. 2 | 


Motion Pictures 
Secretary Hoover, in New York ad- 
dress, says motion pictures do much 


to foster acquaintance between nations. | 
Page 1, Col. 3 


National Defense 


Support of citizens’ military training 
camps offered by Disabled American 
Veterans of World War. 





Page 5, Col. 7 
Resume of 1928 plans for reorganiza- 
tion of naval forces. 
Page 5, Col. 2 | 
“War Department announces first air 
review in America, with prospective 
maneuvers which will carry Army air- 
planes a distance equal to a round trip 
| 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 5, Col. 3 


For Additional Classifications of the News Summary, See Page 3. 
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The brief | 


| Patents 


owed by employe to Government. 


ee i 


President Coolidge has promulgated 
Executive Order, No. 4614, formally re- 


| voking Executive Order No. 3474 issued ' ment of taxes on the calendar year 1925, 


| by the late President Harding on May 
31, 1921, transferring the Naval Oil Re- 
serves at Elk Hills, California, and 
! Teapot Dome, Wyoming, from the ad- 
| ministration of the Department of the 

Navy to the Department of 
| The reserves subsequently were leased 
to Edward L. Doheny and Harry F. Sin- 
clair. 

The full text of the order follows: 

Executive order No. 3474, of May 31, 
1921, committing to the Secretary of 
the Interior the administration and con- 
servation of all oil and gas-bearing lands 
in Naval Petroleum Reserves Nos. 1 and 


| 2, California, and Naval Petroleum Re- ! 


9 


3 in Wyoming, and Naval 
Shale Reserves in Colorado and Utah, 
| under the provisions of the acts of Con- 
| gress approved February 25, 1920 (41 

Stat. 437), and June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 
| 812), is hereby revoked. 


| serve No. 





Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


_Orders. issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


Oil 
Continuation of full text of decision 
by Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., in re 
Producers & Refiners Corp. v. Sears, 
et al., affirming infringement of patent 
for chemical oil treatment. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Department of Justice to file brief in 
anti-trust suit against 46 oil companies. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
_ President revokes order transferring 
oil reserves to Department of Interior. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 5, Col. 6 


Packers 


Wilbur J. Page, of the Department 
of Commerce, describes the work of 


| the Hide and Leather Division, of which 


he is chief. 4 
Page 12, Col. 3 
Continuation of full text of order 
finding western rates on livestock not 
unreasonable. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Summary of market values of pure 
bred beef and dairy cattle in 1926. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Weekly survey of New York whole- 
sale market for western dressed beef. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Pate:t suits filed in the various 
courts of the United States. 

, ; Page 10, Col. 7 

See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 10. 


Postal Service 


Comptroller General rules retire- 
ment deduction from pay of postal em- 
ploye may be set off against debt 





Page 42, Col. 7 
Caution urged in placing necessary 


| numbers on C. O. D. parcels to Mexico. 


Page 12, Col. 6 
Fees announced for air mail in Co- 
lombia. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Errors reported in numbering money 
order blanks. 
Page 12, Col. 6 
Fourth-class post office discontinu- 
ance announced. 
s Page 12, Col. 5 
Nine postal stations established in 
seven States. 
Page 12, Col. 2 
Postmasters granted leaves of ab- 
sence to attend conventions, 
Page 12, Col. 2 
Postmasters asked to use care 
handling second-class mail 
bas Page 12, Col. 2 
Civil Service Cemmission reports eli- 
gible list for four vacant postmaster- 
ships. 


in 


Page 12, Col. 1 
[Continued on Page 3.] 





Interior. | 


| ment that its estimate of 
| $3,426,000,000 for the current fiscal year 
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(CE 7 CENTS tity 


March Receipts — 


t Income Taxes 


Congress for Failure to En- | Confirm Estimate 


of $17,000,000 for 
Month Supports Expecta- 
tions, Says Acting See- 


retary Mills. 


Statement Analyzes 
Collections for 1925 


Less Than 1 Per Cent of Tax- 
payers Account for 95 
Per Cent of Rev- 
enue. 


The Department of the Treasury col- 
lected $516,534,789.55 in income taxes 
during March, the first quarterly install- 


Ogden L. Mills, Acting Secretary, an- 
nounced April 3. 

At the same time the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue made public statistics on 
incomes for 1925, showing that 95 per 
cent of the total tax paid on incomes in 


| that year came from 0.29 of 1 per cent of 


the number of individual tax payers. 
Estimates Confirmed. 

Mr. Mills issued a formal statement 
in which he recorded the March tax col- 
lections and reviewed the 1925 tax re- 
turns and the tax prospects for 1926-27. 


; Mr. Mills declared that the gain of ap- 


proximately $17,000,000 in receipts over 
March of last year assured the depart- 
receipts of 


would be “substantially correct.” Income 
taxes collected in the nine months end- 
ing April 1 amounted, Mr. Mills said, to 
$1,649,971,888. 

(The full text of the Treasury’s state- 
ment for March, and the table showing 


| payment of income taves by the various 


| Treasury Statement, 





_—_———— 


classes of taxpayers will be found on 
page 9.) 

The 1925..statistics show. the greatest 
number of individual incomes of $1,000,- 
000 or more ever to be recorded, Mr. 
Mills pointed out. The figure of 207 
such taxpayers is larger by 122 than in 
1924 and 128 greater than in 1923. 

While there was an increase recorded 
in every class from $1,000,000 upward, 
the greatest gain was in the class having 
incomes from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, 
in which 104 persons reported such 
amounts as compared with 37 in 1924 and 
39 in 1923. 

In the class having incomes of $5,000,- 
000 or more, seven persons made returns 
in 1925, whereas there were three the 
preceding year and four in 1923. 

The full text of the statement of Act- 
ing Secretary Mills is as follows: 

“The Treasury has collected during 
March, 1927, on the basis of the Daily 
income taxes to 
the amount of $516,534,789.55, as com- 
pared with $499,628,780.29 of income 
taxes collected in March, 1926, or an in- 


| crease of about $17,000,000. 


“Income taxes collected for the first 
nine months of this fiscal year aggregate 
$1,649,971,888.58. Based on these figures 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Public Expenditures 
Wise, Says Mr. Curtis 


' Senator Holds Appropriations 


Are Being Made on Sound 
Basis. 
Congressional appropriations are be- 
ing made on a basis that is fundamene- 


| tally sound with regard to the develop- 


ment of the nation, declared Senator Cur- 
tis (Rep.), of Kansas, majority leader 


| in the Senate, in a statement April 12, 


in which he compares expenditures au- 
thorized for 1928 with those of 1916. 
The comparison was made, Senator 


| Curtis said, to correct what appears to 


be an impression that the expenditures 
of the Federal Government have got- 
ten beyond control and are consistently 
high. 

Appropriations Contrasted. 

The full text of Mr. Curtis’ statement 
follows: 

Comparison of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1916 with same for the fiscal 
year 1928, and other data respecting 
appropriations. 

The impression exists in the minds of 
many people that our appropriations 
made subsequent to the fiscal year 1916 
have gone beyond our control and are 
entirely too high. This idea is entirely 
wrong and not founded on facts in any 
sense of the word. 

Our appropriations have gone from $1,-. 
114,937,012.02 for the fiscal year 1916 te 
$4,211,201,270.41 for the fiscal year 1928, 
an increase for 1928 over 1916 of $3, 
096,264,258.39. From this difference I) 
propose to deduct the sum of $2,879,- 
390,004.08, which leaves an increase for 
1928 over 1916 of $216,874,254.31. 

The increase of appropriations for 1892 
over 1880 was $185,516,784.31. 

The increase of appropriations for 1904 
over 1892 was $228,359,843.84. 

In passing I think it wise to call at. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
country—a friendship which they have 
voiced not only on the part of their own 
countries but on the part of all Latin 
America whose representatives so dis- 
tinguish this great gathering. 
friendship lies deep in the hearts of our 
countrymen. 
found root in a century of the common 
labor of the republics in North and South 


America in building in the new world | 


a new form of government founded in a 
new conception of human rights. The 
supreme experiences of revolution; of 
the break from centuries of tradition; 
of civil and Indian wars; of subjugation 
of the wilderness; of building popular 
self-government, have been a common 
experience to all of us. It creates a bond 
of high sentiment and sympathy be- 
tween us. 


Avers Sense of Compromise 
Is Basis of Liberty 


It has been a stupendous and heroic 
task, this conquering of a vast wilder- 


nesses and at the same time working out 


the problem of a new form of democ- 


racy—a task that is yet far from com- | 
All men may be created free and 
of laughter, we hear cries of distress | 


plete. " 
equal but they are not created with 


that sense of moral discipline and that | 


sense of compromise between individual 
advantage and public right which is the 
basis of ordered liberty. To accomplish 
this through representative government 
means a long pilgrimage over the road of 


self-discipline, or universal education, of | 
willingness to abide by the will of the | 


majority, and of inspiration to an ab- 
stract conception—the love of country. 
Nor is this common task which these new 
world democracies have undertaken lim- 


ited to the working out of the problem | 


of ordered liberty for each individual; 
there is involved also the great thesis of 
the federation of state governments and 
of the relation between these different 
federated governments whose ideal is 


that the possession and enjoyment of each | 
section of the western world should be | 
by the people who directly inhabit it. | 


For just as we dedicated ourselves to in- 


dividual freedom from domination of | 


other individuals so does our ideal de- 


mand freedom of each nation from domi- , 


nation by others. 


This trying, testing and constructive | 


effort in the Western Hemisphere has | © : 
P | every nation. The moving picture draws | 


aside the veil between the daily lives ! 
| of peoples. It can arouse respect and it | 


been the greatest political experiment of 
history and we can say with assurance 
that many of its obstacles have been 
overcome and many of its successes have 
been due to the transfusion of ideas and 
experience among this score of republics 
each separately advancing some sector of 
it. We in the United States have learned 
much miore than you recognize or realize 
from the many great laboratories of self- 
government to the south of us and we 
have, perhaps, on our part contributed 
something of use to them. 

But it is not my purpose to dwell upon 
these things. 
a firm ground of friendship but they have 


also given a new basis of international | 


relations which has brought the new 
world a degree of freedom than the old 
world from bitterness of hate and 
rivalry, conflict and war, a freedom for 
the development of material and spirit- 
ual well-being unparalleled in all the his- 
tory of mankind. 

Our races in the Western Hemisphere 


with their widely differing origins, neces- | 


sarily also differ widely in traditions, in 
laws, in customs, and in the practices of 
commerce. Some misunderstandings, 
some lack of appreciation of the high 
qualities and sincere purposes in each of 
us are inevitable even despite our best 
intentions. Fiat because of common pur- 
poses among us of justice and respect for 
right; because of our union of faith in 
freedom and_ self-government, these 
minor frictions should become but the 
experiences from which bring a better 
understanding of our mutual problems. 
It is increasing acquaintance between 
our peoples with its illuminations of our 
mutual aspirations, our mutual desire 
for justice as the basis of our relations, 
that is the sole need for maintenance of 
cooperation between these republics. 


Motion Picture Industry 
Has an Important Place 

The motion picture industry, whose 
guests we are tonight, has a distinctive 
place in the upbuilding of this ac- 
quaintanceship. The motion picture is 
not solely a commercial venture; it is 
not solely an agency of amusement and 
recreation; it is not solely a means 
through which the world has gained a 
new and striking dramatic art; nor is it 
solely a real and effective means of pop- 
ular education. Beyond all this it is a 
skilled and potent purveyor between na- 


tions of intellectual ideas and national | 


ideals. But it can also transfer the 
worst within us as well as the best— 
herein there lies a heavy obligation upon 
this industry. 


If we search into the channels through | 
which acquaintance, appreciation and re- | 
spect may flow ov: > our borders, we dis- | 
cover that in the last 20 years a vast | 
new current has been added by the mo- | 


tion picture. It is the most penetrating 
and persuasive of all 
of world communication. Literature, 


science, art, drama, the news, and the 


intermingling through commerce, have | 


been great forces of interpretation but 
none are greater in their possibilities 
than the film. The transfusion among 
us of literature, science, art and the 
drama, tend to present the best of us 
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That | 


On both sides it has a pro- | 


They have given not only | 


these methods | 
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Foreign Affairs 


Secretary of Commerce Says Motion Pictures Aid 
Promotion Of Spirit of Friendship Among Nations 


because our inferior products are seldom 
transported. 

But due to our separation from Latin 
America by the barrier of language, the 
penetration of intellectual ideas and so- 
cial ideals between our nations by 
literature and drama is a slow and 
tedious process of translation from one 
language to another. They reach but 
a selected few and that only after long 

periods of years. 
| Our news despatches transmit events 


| tween us but little of the true valuation 
of national character. The very haste 
| of their preparation can give no ade- 
| quate picture of any of us. 
scure processes of progress, national 
| ideals, good will, respect, kindliness, are 
not news. The despatches carry faith- 


| fully accounts to each other of our | 


; crimes of violence, our personal attacks, 
| our largest political failures, the price 
| of cotton, hides and copper. They oc- 


| casionally carry the more sensational | 


political debate from which a glimpse 
of our mutual problems and successes 


may be had. They sometimes carry our | 


| words of assurance and friendship on 
| both sides. But despite the invaluable 


| services of press associations no one | 


will say that true international ac- 
quaintance and respect could be builded 
| solely upon what at least we in North 
| America carry as first page news. 
I sometimes think that all this relation- 
ship between nations—especially when 
| they are separated by language—is com- 
parable with our relation to a strange 
family which comes to occupy a neigh- 
boring house. We do hear from it the 
disturbing noises, the occasional bursts 


from the young in the process of dis- 
cipline; we see the dog fights in their 


| paints his front porch. 
deed the news bulletins. But we see lit- 

tle or none of the finer qualities of home 
life, the affections, the self-denials, the 
joys and sorrows of this neighbor. We 
do not see the neighbors’ family album. 
And it is so with nations. We have but 
little acquaintance with those fine flow- 


ers of their national accomplishments, | 


of their national thought and ideals, 


_ Relation of Nations Is 
_Compared to Families 


But the motion picture brings to this 
| national interchange a new setting; it 
enlivens a new hope; and it presents a 
great liability. The distribution of pic- 
tures is almost instantaneous, It is but 
@ question of weeks between the appear- 
ance of a great picture in Buenos Aires, 
: Santiago, Rio de Janeiro, and their ap- 
pearance in New York and San Fran- 
cisco. They speak a universal language. 
They reach the great mass of people of 


can bring contempt. 

I am no theorist advocating that we 
eliminate the villian, the crook, the was- 
| trel from our films in order to display 
the life of the United States as a com- 


| pletely goody-goody land; nor do I ad- | 


| vocate that the pangs of poverty or in- 
| justice be expunged from the pictures of 
North America in order that our southern 


| friends may gain the idea that we are | 
The | 


the home town of Santa Claus. 
| legitimate drama has even been told in 
these trappings and properties. But it 
| has done more, it has perhaps expressed 
more than any other art the humor, 
the sentiment, the fine courage, devotion, 
| loyalty and self-sacrifice both in the home 
| and in national life. 


Nor do our pictures fail in this. We 


have had a score of pictures of different | 


lands in recent years, each year coming 


nearer and nearer to the highest ideals | 


of dramatic art. They carry a fund of 
universal humor, of gaiety and appeal 
| to the human heart. They bring dream- 
; land to the boy in the street and the 
; lonely herdsman on the plain. They can 


{ 


and an inspiration to friendliness. 


| Pictures Viewed as Basis 
Of Forming Friendships 


If we had a censor of so inspired and 


so lofty a soul as to be able to say what | 


| from South America could truly repre- 
| sent to us their fine progress and their 
| great aspirations, and who could cut from 
our films those things which are our 


' own humiliation, the picture would be- | 


come the greatest vehicle of friendship 
yet devised by man. But the industry 
must be its own censor. I have a grow- 
' ing confidence in it. The proof is that 
today the lawest levels of morals and 
inspiration in the films are higher than 
the current stage itself. 
| good faith of this great’ body of men 
who dominate the industry in the United 
| States to carry out this profound obliga- 
| tion; that is, that every picture of South 
American life shown to our people and 


; every picture of North American life | a 


| Shown to the South American peoples 
| should carry also those ideals which build 
| for that respect and confidence which 
is the real guarantee of peace and prog- 
ress. 

I have mentioned that there are three 
| pregnant forces which have made for 
| acquaintance, respect and friendship in 
our western world. They are the bond 
of our ideals in the pursuit of the same 
great political and social experiment, the 
interchange of intellectual and _ social 
ideas in which I place the motion pic- 
ture high in the hopes of the future, and 
finally, our mutual trade and commerce. 
Upon the coming of the moving picture 
| international trade was the most inti- 

mate of the daily contacts between the 


to hold that trade between nations has 
solely a money-making purpose and 
therefore that it is more often a source 
of friction than of good will. 
a matter of fact, it underlies the whole 


of our mutual civilization and 
suddenly enough but they convey be- | 


The ob- | 


These are in- | 


| more goods from some 
carry with it all a friendly acquaintance | AMerican neighbors than 
and understanding between neighbors and | them; to others we sell more goods than 


nations, a confidence in right mindedness | 


' no economic foundation. 


| cure prosperity. 
I trust in the | es 


| come. 
be slowed and the advancing standards 


peoples of the world. Some persons seem | 


Yet, as | 


Seen as Fostering 
Spirit of Compromise 


Mr. Hoover Says Screen Be- 
comes Important Social and 
Political Factor in Life. 
it inci- 
dentally constitutes an obligation and a 
bond between all nations. Trade in its 


| true values is not commercial war—it is 


a vital mutual service. 

Great masses of people, both in our 
country and Latin America, would be 
irretrievably impoverished if our for- 
eign trade were suspended for more than 
a few months. I would even go further 


| and say that we could not keep the whole 


of these huge hordes of humanity alive 
nor this civilization from anarchy if it 
were to cease. 4nd this is simply be- 
cause nations are dependent upon the 
import of materials which they cannot 
themselves produce upon their own soil. 


| Each of our nations has built up great 


populations whose daily life depends 
upon the maintenance of a vast complex 
of communications, transportation, power 
and what-not, a large part of which 
would collapse did we not have the im- 
port of certain essential commodities 
which enter into their construction and 
operation. It may be stated as a gen- 
eralization that without the continuous 
interchange of tropical produce with that 
of temperate zones whole sections of the 
world must stagnate and degenerate in 
civilization. The motive force of these 
vast exchanges is the citizens of each 


country who must migrate to other coun- | 


7 ‘ i | tries for the promotion of the sale of | 
yard and notice if the new neighbor | 


goods which they have to offer in ex- | 


change and to produce and purchase | 4... of wider and wider vision. 


those commodities which they require 
at home. Thus we have a great inter- 


| mingling of citizens of different friendly 
If we would keep this flow | 
those | 


countries. 
of vital materials in motion, 
strangers in the midst of every country 
must have protection in their lives and 
the property which they have lawfully 


than hospitality or than merely extend- 


| to every soldier. 
vastly more potent for peace and human 


| acquired. The obligation to welcome and | 
| protect them is far higher a purpose 


ing them opportunity to make money. | 
It is a vital principle that goes to the | 


roots of modern civilization. 

But beyond all this, these citizens 
abroad bear the representation of the 
character of their people and by the 


| of our governments. 


| i translate themselves | 
government quickly tran | enksnh, Jammery 1. 90h 


Es 
| 


| be multiplied—for 


International 
Relations 


ilar flow of European capital during the 
long period following the Civil War. 
And capital moves today on far less 
onerous terms than then. 
There is another form of trade where 
our mutuality of interest rises to its 
| highest aspects—the exchange of scien- 
tifie discovery and men trained in its 
application. 

Our two great éontinents are still in 
the making of their material civiliza- 
tion. We are still engaged in every 
country in the expansion of our trans- 
portation, electrical power, the develop- 
ment and improvement of our agricul- 
ture, we are still busy pushing railways 
and highways across the plains and 
mountains; we are still bridging streams 

| and digging our harbérs and our water- 
ways. We advance each year in protec- 
| tion of public health and of scientific 
discovery. 

The experience in applied science and 
administration which each of us gain 
from these undertakings and from scien- 


tific research is the joint fund of all of | 


us. Science knows no frontiers and it 
knows all languages. The men trained 
in its application in its larger aspects 


must be the product of our universities | 
The first institutions of | 


higher learning in the Western Hemis- | bs , 
; tional Bank, Chicago; $28,400 to Oscar 


and colleges. 


phere were the Universities of Peru and 
Mexico, established nearly 375 years 
They were open to students of all 
nations. That tradition of the open door 
has been maintained down today in the 
many hundreds of universities and col- 
leges now scattered through the whole 
score of republics, 

At the present time something like 
2,000 young men and women of our dif- 
ferent western countries are in attend- 
ance at universities in their neighbor 
countries. Brazilian students are in Ar- 
gentine universities; Argentine students 
in the United States. Back and forth 
they are carrying skill in application of 
science and the contribution of each 
nation to the higher learning. It would 
indeed be a noble thing if the numbers 


of these interchanges of students could | 
come | 


from them 


added technical skill, leaders and teach- 
And we 


in the west can use about four teachers 
They are cheaper and 


service. 


Democracy Was Challenge 


To Old World Systems 


And we have to work out a special 
problem of peace in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 


mutual ideals and the particlar character 


dividual freedom and the right of self- 


| into freedom for others. 


propriety of their conduct, they each | 
of them can contribute to amiability and | 


respect. So far as they represent the 
worst of us they poison the wells. of in- 
ternational friendship. : 

The volume of our international ex- 
change is a yardstick of the comfort we 


quotient of our mutual prosperity. Every 


| nation loses by the poverty of another. 


The trade between countries of the West- 


since the Great War. 
the United States has enabled us 


Moreover, in democracies such as ours 


with their shifting administrations, with 


ir j ht, with their de- | 
their changing thoug po | Long Island, N. Y., $2, February 25, 


| bates unlicensed by tradition, we are 


| unable to maintain 


intricate foreign 


| policies if we wished—and fortunately it 


| is so. 


provide for our peoples and it is the | Sovernment have perhaps an apparent 


Other more centralized forms of 


advantage in that they can maintain con- 


| tinuity of policies over long periods of 


vast amount of products of Latin Amer- | 


ica which we purchase. 


And their pros- | 


perity likewise has enabled them to dou- | 
ble the amount of goods which they | 


can take from us. 7 


| Declares Citizens Abroad 


Can Mould Sentiments 


years. They can thereby establish and 


ern Hemisphere has grown enormously | maintain alliances; they can perhaps suc- 
Our prosperity in | 
in | f ; ; 
eight years to more than double the | republics does make for high devotion 


cessfully juggle with ententes and bal- 
ances of power. The structure of our 


of country, great willingness to sacrifice 
and therefore sturdy strength in the di- 


We have found our solution | 


i f utual interests, | 
ee ak. os | Y., $9,972.07, January 1, 1920. 


Our ideals of in- | 





| rendered February 16, 1927: 


| 1915; 





rect issues of national defense and the | 


from this fundamental character of our 


protection of our citizens abroad. And | $161.35, Decmber 23, 1914; $224.55 Au- 


| institutions lies the simplicity of our | 


There are one or two points in this | 


| far-flung interchange to which I might 
| refer although it is not my purpose to 


detain you with economic discussion; 
my desire is but to illustrate our mutual 
interests. 


Last year our imports from and ex- 


| ports to Latin America were near a 


with the bal- 
us. We buy 
of our Latin 
we sell to 


billion dollars each way 
ance somewhat against 


| have yet much to do. 


we buy from them. Complaint in either | 


case from the buyer or the seller has 
The great web 
of international trade is no longer a 
simple exchange between two countries, 
it flows into a great common pool which 
finds it own proper balance. 
from the Argentine less goods than we 


buying similar amounts of goods from 


' Europe which enables Europe in turn to 


purchase more from the Argentine. 


Our Latin American neighbors are to- 
day largely dependent, each of them in 


They 
vast natural 
contribute an increasing and more se- 
We ourselves have 
passed through this same stage and we 
found that this dependence upon a few 
specialized industries ’ and 
brought us great hardships with every 


| shift of world demand. 


The solution of this greater diversity 
in the development of those re- 
sources. For this purpose our neighbors 
to the south need the temporary service 
of imported capital for some years to 
Without it their progress must 


of living of their people must be halted. 
While Europe has been struggling 


' with its stupendous difficulties of war re- 


construction and able to furnish capital 
to Latin America only to the extent of 
a total of $200,000,000 in the eight years 


! since the great war, we have been able 
|; to respond to their requests in an un- 


diminished supply to the extent of $1,- 


| 200,000,000 or six times the amount from 


other sources. Thus the progress of pro- 
ductive enterprise in Latin America has 
marched without halt during the crucial 
years. I believe the blessings which 
they receive from this vast fund in de- 


| velopment of their limitless natural re- 


sources will find parallel to the invalu- 
able assistance we received from a sim- 


policies and the real safety of the West- 


ern Hemisphere from imperialism with- | 
| in itself. s 
And in the development of our internal | 


and social and political institutions we 
Democracy itself 
was a challenge to the political systems 
of the Old World. 
we have mutually created in the west 


sought to raise the dignity of men by | 
universal | 


building government upon 
franchise. It set up the standard that 
the mainspring of permanent progress 
must come from an equality of oppor- 
tunity to each individual under the stim- 
ulus of ordered freedom. From it we 
have made progress unparalleled in his- 
tory. 

And we have traveled a century and 


| a half away from the social conceptions 
| of the Old World mostly on a road of 


If we buy | 


| sell to it, we are with the other hand | 


| their trade, upon the export of two or | 
| three predominant commodities. 


| possess resources which | 


exports |; 


our own. 

We have all of us in this score of re- 
publics passed through periods of dis- 
cord and disunion, struggles to overcome 


unrestrained, irresponsible power. We 
| have ascended a long way toward the 


| land of comfort, of affection of national | 


spirit, of devotion to the ideals of jus- 
tice and orderly liberty. 

Solution of our day-to-day problems 
| lies in building upon our own social foun- 
dations—and I believe that in our suc- 
cess does the hope of humanity lay. In 
this endeavor our problems are mutual 
problems in every democracy of the west. 

I have said that we of the American 
continent are making progress such as 
the world has never seen before in his- 


in a single decade, but it is a progress 


| over the period of each half century. 


| the mutuality of interest in the New 
| World. 

In conclusion: I have two purposes in 
this inadequate attempt to lift our vision 
| above the discords of the daily task to- 
ward this shrine of these common bonds 
of history—these vital mutualities of in- 
| terest, this union of our ideals. On the 
| one hand that the motion picture indus- 
| try may perhaps even to a larger degree 
| 





appreciate the heavy responsibilities 
which lay upon it constructively to build 
; up that acquaintanceship between the 
peoples in the west which will support 
| these high purposes, and on the other 
| hand that I should give some expression 
| of your good will to our guests of this 
evening, the ambassadors and ministers 
of our companion republics. 

I know that I ean add in your be- 
half that as we look southward and as 


This system which | 


individual selfishness, the curtailment of | 


tory; progress that is not to be measured | 

$22,000, December 13, 1916. 
| that we can measure socially, economi- | 
cally and politically if we but look back | 


| Executors of the Last Will and Testa- 





| And every step of. progress increases | 


' $8,500, January 1, 1916; $648.04, Sep- 


| 
| 
| 


| Mass., $3,220.94, July 31, 1916. 


German-American 
Claims Commission 
Announces Awards 


New York Company Given 
$127,000; All Decisions 
to Date Involve $145.,- 
911,937.53. 


The Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, in a written memo- 
randum on April 2, announced additional 
awards agreed upon between the Amer- 


| can and German Commissioners, which 
bring the awards rendered by the Com- 
| mission, including awards to the United 


States Government, up to a total of 
$145,911,937.53. This includes all awards 
since the work of the Commission began 
on July 16, 1923. 

Among the larger awards are approxi- 
mately $127,000, to the Market and Ham- 
hacher Company and Markt and Com- 
pany, New York; $55,811 to First Na- 


Lichtenstein, New York; $23,032 to the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
New York; $22,000 to Abraham J. Berg, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and other awards from 
$12,000 downward in each case with in- 
terest. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
memorandum follows: 

The following awards, agreed upon 
by the American Commissioner, Chand- 
ler P, Anderson, and the German Com- 
missioner, Wilhelm Kiesselbach, were en- 
tered at the meetings of February 16, 25, 
March 2, 8 and 25, 1927, of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, with interest at the rate of 5 


per cent per annum from the date indi- | 
cated in each case to the date of pay- 


ment. 

The name and address of the claimant, 
followed by the amount of the award 
and the date from which it bears inter- 
est, follows: 

Thirteen cases in which awards were 


Scott and Company, 
23, 


Carson, Pirie, 
Chicago, Ill., $3,451.79, September 





2,143.35, November 11, 1918. 
Littauer Brothers, New York, N. Y., 


| $1,600, January 1, 1920. 


Emma Sander, West Hoboken, N. J., 


| $9,041.64, January 1, 1920; $1,488.95, De- 


cember 11, 1921. 
Paul and Ernie Stamm, New York, N. 


Fred L. Williams, San Francisco, 
Calif., $2,968.67, January 1, 1920. 

Theodore Lehman, Pomona, Calif., 

Johanna A. M. Riedel, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $24, July 2, 1921. 

Ernst and Louise A. Pauline Pfister, 


1925. 

Charles M. Lumpkin, Asheville, N. C., 
$85, November 11, 1918. 

J. Clemens E. Erlander, Administrator 
of the Estate of John H. Sauer, De- 





; ceased, Anoka, Minn., $690.64, January 


1, 1920. 

Barbara. Hawkins, Toledo, Ohio, $89.40, | 
December 31, 1918. 

Old Colony Trust Company, executor | 
of the Estate of Franz Ludwig Ernst | 
Friederich Pfaff, deceased, Boston, Mass., 
$10,000, July 1, 1920. 

Revere Rubber Company, New York, 


gust 24, 1914; $10.33, August 20, 1914. 
Five cases in which awards were ren- 
dered February 25, 1927: 
Otto P. Heyn and William E. Heyn, 


ment of Emma S. Heyn, deceased, New 
York, N. Y., $2,517.36, January 1, 1920; 
$333.33, February 25, 1925. 

Emilie Rapp Kemper, Frida Rapp Ruh- | 
strat, William Rapp and Methilda Rapp 
Zoehrlaut, c-o H. Claussinus & Co., Chi- | 
cago, IIll., $3,072.21, November 10, 1917; 
$152.07, December 31, 1917; ..65.27, Oc- | 
tober 22, 1918; $304.51, January 14, 1919; 
$133.81, January 1, 1920. } 

Carl Rassbach, Washington, D. C., $8, | 
February 25, 1925. | 

Hermann Beyer, c-o George Ainslie | 
Nugent, Esq., Washington, D. C., $500, | 
October 4, 1919. 

Maria Piel, Brooklyn, N. Y., $1,879.04, 
$767.02, January 1, 1920. 

Five cases in which awards were ren- 





; dered March 2, 1927: 


Herbert Nickel and Veritas Nickel 
Hopp, New York, N. Y., $10,000, July 
2, 1921. 

George W. Lennox and Charles L. | 
Briggs, cate of Edgar J. Rich, Boston, | 


Albert H. Schmidt, Eugene F. Schmidt, 
Portland, Oreg., $33.23, January 1, 1920; | 
$33.23, January 1, 1920. 

Gerhard M. de Harde, Milwaukee, Wis., 
$392.85, June 30, 1919. 

Oscar R. Lichtenstein, New York, N. 
Y., $6,120.42, January 1, 1920; $28,400, 
October 1, 1922. e 

Six cases in which awards were ren- 
dered March 8, 1927: 

Andre Levy Picard, Paris, 
$19.20, February 25, 1925. | 

Abraham J. Berg, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


France, 


Solomon Kauffman, Berlin, Germany, 
$615.07, January 1, 1920. 

S. Odgen Steinhardt, individually and 
as executor of the estate of Edward 
Steinhardt, deceased, New York, N. Y., 


tember 8, 1919; $117, October 19, 1919. 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 


we think of our own history, we admire 
in each of their peoples their heroic 
struggles for independence, their crea- 
tion of the great institutions of human 
liberty, their success in overwhelming 
the mountains and the tropical jungle 
with the advancing frontiers of human 
welfare, their building of splendid cities 
and states in all their inspiring great- 
ness, their development of education and 
science, their accomplishments in juris- 
prudence, in music, their inspiring ad- 
ditions to literature—all of those things 
which mirror the soul of great nations 

We are fellow travelers bound for the 
same destination, 
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New York, N. Y., $23,032.58, January 1, 
1920. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, New York, N. Y., $10,247.91, Jan- 
uary 1, 1920. 

Ten cases in which awards were ren- 
dered March 25, 1927: 

The First National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl., $55,781.68, January 1, 1920; 
$30, April 6, 1917. 

Wilfred Melia, Philadelphia, 
$39.50, November 11, 1918. 

Erich Hansen Schlaikjer, Carter, S. D., 
$1,648, January 1, 1920. 

Yale and Towner 
Company, Stamford, 
January 1, 1920. 

Markt and Hammacher Company and 
Markt and Company, New York, N. Y., 
$4,817.45, January 1, 1918; $203.83, Oc- 
tober 1, 1914; $2,810, Januury 1, 1919; 
$119,127.79, August 9, 1917. 

Albert M. Heilbronner, New 
N. Y., $9,939.60, January 1, 1920. 

Percival Marshall, care of Peter 
Baumer, New York, N. Y., $700, Novem- 
ber 11, 1918; $250, November 1, 1923. 

C. L. Jacob Schmidt, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, $5.75, January 1, 1920, 


Pa., 


Manufacturing 
Conn., $185.67, 


Perry W. Sprague, care of Lucken- | 


bach S. S. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
$190, November 11, 1918. : 

Sutro Brothers and Company. New 
York, N. Y., $2,669.20, January 1, 1920. 

Dismissals: 

At the meetings of February 16, 25, 
March 2, 8, and 25, 1927, 39 claims were 
dismissed. 


France and Hungary 


Revise Trade Treaty 


Changes in Customs Provisions | 
| ice has just announced the receipt of a 


Await Ratification of Two 
Countries. 


Revision of customs provisions in the 


| Franco-Hungarian commercial treaty is 


provided in an agreement awaiting yati- 
fication of the two countries, according 
to advices from John H. Morgan, Vice 
Consul at Budapest, received in the De- 
partment of Commerce. A _ statement 
regarding the treaty was made public 
by the Department April 2 as follows: 

An agreement between France and 
Hungary, concluded on December 18, 
1926, and at present awaiting ratification 
by both parties, contams an extensive 
revision of the customs provisions of the 
Franco-Hungarian commercial treaty 
which became effective on February 21, 
1926. 


Certain conventional reductions granted | 


in the present treaty are understood to 
be omitted in the revision, certain of the 
present conventional rates modified, and 
other new conventional rates granted, 
Although the text of the revision kas not 
yet been published, it is reported from 
unofficial sources that automobiles, 
chassis, automobile wheels, motors, spark 
plugs and tires are among those articles 
of the Hungarian tariff affected by the 
agreement. 

The United States is on a most-fa- 
vored-nation basis with Hungary, but 
not France. 


Minister Phillips Expected 
To Assume Canadian Post 


William Phillips, newly 


the second deficiency bill, which carried 


an appropriation for the salary and staff | 


of the Ottawa legation. 
Secretary Kellogg stated orally April 
2, that the matter was still undecided, 


but he thought there was a chance that | 
| Mr. Phillips would serve, regardless of 


lack of appropriation. 
The matter will be discussed upon the 


| return of Mr. Phillips from his pres- 


ent post as Ambassador to Belgium. 
He is now in London on leave and is ex- 
pected in the United States in the near 
future. 


appointed | 
Minister to Canada, may take up his du- ; 
ties before July 1, despite the failure of | 
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Disease 


Prevention 


Methods to Combat: 


Scarlet Fever Told 
~ By Detroit Bureau 


Public Health Service and 
Medical Officers to Give 
Consideration to Sug. 
gestions. 


A statement describing the three 
methods of preventing or checking the 
ravages of scarlet fever has just been 
Public 


City Health Department, and, according 
to an announcement by the Public Health 
Service April 2, will be “given careful 
consideration” by the Service and other 
medical officials. 

The Dick Test, a method of determi- 
nating whether or not a person is sus- 
ceptible to scarlet fever, first of all 
should be applied to a person before 
any of the three methods of combat- 
ing scarlet fever is attempted, the state- 
ment from the Detroit Health Depart- 
ment states. 

If a person is found to be immune 
from the disease by virtue of the Dick 
Test, it adds, there is no occasion for 
the injection of scarlet fever toxin, for 
active immunization, scarlet fever anti- 
toxin in a prophlactic dose, or the anti- 
toxin in a therapeutic of full dose. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Apply Dick Test First. 
The United States Public Health Serv- 


statement by the Detroit Michigan City 
Health Department on the important 
question of scarlet fever. This observa- 
tion in regard to scarlet fever is: being 
given careful consideration by the Public 
Health Service doctors and other offi- 
cials. The statement in regard to the 
searlet fever situation is as follows: 
Perhaps no disease has received as 
much attention and interest as has scar- 
let fever during the past two or three 
years. Even today, however, there is a 
divided opinion as to just what policy to 
pursue in combating the disease. Some 
urge immunization of all susceptible 
children, others believe in providing 
temporary protection at the time of con- 


tact, with antitoxin; and still others be-’ 


lieve, even where there has been direct 
exposure, in waiting until initial symp- 
toms have developed and then giving a 


| therapeutic dose of antitoxin. 


Whichever of the three attitudes is 
adopted, there should first of all be a 
Dick Test, as a considerable number 


even in the generally susceptible age’ 


group (under 16 years of age) are not 
susceptible to scarlet fever. The Dick 
Test is, of course, a method of determin- 
ing whether or not a person is suseepti- 


> 


ble to the disease, and quite obviously # 


if one is not apt to get the disease, we 
don’t have to worry about either active 
immunization or antitoxin. 

Three Methods Described. 

Without attempting to decide which of 
the policies should be adopted, because 
each one is useful, the facts as we know 
them seem to be: 

1. Active immunization, as produced 
by injection or injections of scarlet fever 
toxin, is an established fact. It has the 
advantage over the antitoxin in produc- 
ing immunity for a considerable period 
of time. We do not know accurately 
just how long after the injection or in- 
jections have been completed, immunity 
will be produced. Immunity is appar- 
ently not produced enough to present the 
onset of scarlet fever after there has 
been a definite exposure. 

Regardless of what procedure is 
adopted should the patient, or even an 
originally Dick negative person, be ex- 
posed to scarlet fever at some time in the 
future, such persons should have another 
Dick Test. 


os 
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Coal 


Miners 


Bureau of Standards 
Studies Auto Lights 
For Night Driving 


Attempts to Eliminate Glare 
for Use of Motorists; 
Four-Lamp System 


Is Used. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
conclusions and symposium of ideas on 
the subject. 

The object to be sought is the com- 
bination of a safe, comfortable driving 
light from the standpoint of the driver, 
with a minimum of inconvenience to the 
approaching driver. H. H. Allen, as- 
sistant mechanical engineer, conducting 
the tests, said that the safest driving 
light from the standpoint of all con- 
cerned may not be the same. 

Mr. Dickinson said that traffic records 
show that accidents at night are more 
common from inadequate lights on cars 
than from the so-called glare of head- 
lights. He called attention to the ele- 
ment of danger in the bends and 
fluctuating grades of every highway, 

ith resulting effect on the angles of 
iPumination of the moving cars. 

Laws Nearly Uniform. 

“The present headlight laws in the 
States are nearly uniform” Dr. Dickin- 
son said. “They are based on an as- 
sumption of a single adjustment of 
headlights. They specify limits on the 
amount of light at different points in the 
automobile pathway. The problem is to 
produce an adjustable system that will 
enable a driver to see clearly under all 


circumstances of meeting cars, round- | 


ing bends, and ascending and descend- 
ing grades where fixed beams tilt at im- 
proper angles. 

“We can either use a single fixed beam 
set low enough for approaching drivers 
at all times, or use an adjustable beam, 
one setting of which gives a satisfactory 
driving light and the other setting a 
satisfactory meeting light. The adjust- 
able beam does not require any special 
equipment necessarily except double fil- 
ament bulbs. If you sue a fixed beam 
you must compromise between a good 
driving light and a safe meeting light. 
With irregularities of the road, the in- 
tense beam is certain to reach the eyes 
of the approaching driver at frequent 
intervals. With the adjustable beam 
equipment, drivers may have both the 
satisfactory driving light and the sat- 
isfactory meeting light, but must take 
some chance on the approaching driver’s 
failure to depress his meeting lights. 
In one case, you compromise on the 
quality of the light and in the other 
you compromise on the behavior of the 
approaching driver. 


‘4 °“The four headlight lamps on each 


' 


car are only for experimental purposes. 
The tests are made with them but only 
for working out problems to be met in 
the use of the usual two lamps. We must 
keep in mind the necessity of having 
ample light on the one hand and avoid- 
ance of glare, endangering the approach- 
ing car, on the.other hand. There must 
be clear illumination so the driver may 
see all that he has to see ahead of him 
when there is an unobstructed stretch 
of road and yet illumination producing 
only a very little light at the spot on 
which the eyes of an approaching driver 
may be centered when there is a meeting 
of cars. No single fixed system of light- 
ing at present can accomplish both those 
purposes at the same time. 
Compromise Essential. 

“We have therefore concluded that 
some compromise is essential—a compro- 
mise in space, the customary fixed beam 
system, or a compromise in time, by the 
various devices for tilting or dimming so 
that different light patterns are used for 
travel in the clear stretches and for 
meeting an approaching vehicle. 

“With a single fixed lighting pattern 
from rigidly mounted lamps, the light 


beam’s axis may be adjusted to any de- 


sired angle with the horizontal and so 
may follow all changes in the car’s di- 
rection. In this type, the compromise 
would be between an axis high enough 
for illumination of the road and low 
enough to avoid blinding the approach- 
ing driver. The trouble is, however, that 
road conditions are not uniform and il- 
\wnination from this type would still 
often blind the approaching driver. It 
would be ideal, of course, for night travel 
illumination, if all roads were straight- 
aways and not up and down grade, but 
that condition does not exist, and at times 
on approaching a hill only 100 or 200 
feet of road surface ahead is visible, 
and at other times, the maximum light 
may flash into an approaching driver’s 
eyes as the first car tops a hill. 

“Un all roads where usual touring 
speeds in through traffic are safe, there 
is need of but very little light on the 
road surface within 50 to 100 feet while 
in meeting vehicles there should be a 
brilliant illumination for 50 to 100 feet 
ahead including the shoulder of the road 
and objects on the side of the road. 

Fixed Beam Adjustment. 


The fixed beam adjustment will give 
a moderately satisfactory but inadequate 
driving light, with a certainty that the 
full intensity will at times ‘glare’ the 
approaching driver without fault of 
either driver. The adjustable-beam as- 
sures entirely safe and satisfactory driv- 
ing light and an adequate meeting light 
with a chance that if adjustment fails 
the full beam intensity may blind the 
approaching driver. It is‘an open ques- 
tion which system would be apt to more 
frequently tend to dangerous glare but 
the adjustable system tends more to safe 
illumination. 

“It would be possible to 
adjustment by a button on the floor of 
the car, to be operated by pressure of 
the left foot of the driver, with the 
depressed beam always in use except 
when the foot button is so pressed.” 


switch the | 
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Description of methods used to com- 
bat scarlet fever. 


Publishers 


Postmasters asked to use care 
handling second-class mail. 
Page 12, Col. 2 


Page 2, Col. 7 


in 


Final valuation placed on Pearl River | 


Railroad as of 1919. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad denied 
right in proceedings for acquisition of 
Erie and Pere Marquette Railways. 


Page 8, Col. 6| 
Castleman Valley Railroad asks av- | 
thority to build three and one-half mile | 


branch. 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Continuation of full text of order 
finding western rates on livestock ot 
unreasonable, - 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Summary of rate decisions by the I. | 


C. C. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Summary of rate complaints filed 
with the I. C. C. 


Summary of hearing scheduled by 
the I. C. C. C. 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Continuation of full text of ruling by 

I. C. C. determining basis for applica- 

tion of recapture clause of Transporta- 


roads. 


Southeastern 
with firemen on wages. 


Retail Trade 
Provisions of revenue law explained 


installment sales. 
Page 6, Col. 2 





Funds Spent Wisely, 


Says Senator Curtis 


Majority Leader Contrasts 
Appropriations of Today 
and Decade Ago. 


ciate 
[Continued from Page 1.1] 


were increased from $1,021,349,990 for 
the fiscal year 1913 to $1,114,937,012.02 
for the fiscal year 1916, an increase of 
$93,587,022.63 for this period. 

With the deductions made as set forth 





in the table, a splendid comparison with ! 
the three former 13-year periods is made. | 


This wonderful record has been achieved 
during a 13-year period when our country 
was going through the World War, the 
most gigantic struggle ever known. 


assuming a normal comparative basis 
in respect to appropriations. In com- 
parison with the three periods above men- 
tioned, we will be fortunate indeed if we 
ever attain a comparative basis, as our 
development is too fast. 

Why, the automobile registrations have 
increased from 2,445,664 in 1915 to ap- 
proximately 22,000,000 in 1926. We will 
expend during the fiscal year 1928 in the 
War, Navy and Commerce Departments 
over $44,000,000 for air-service func- 

| tions, which were practically unheard of 
in the three former periods. 


We are, however, settling down to a/| 


| peace-time basis, which is a broader and 
; larger basis—a basis that has been en- 
| larged and magnified by the changes 


wrought by the invention of the gasoline | 


engine, which has revolutionized our way 


of doing things; a basis that affords us ; 


good roads; a basis that puts a tele- 
| phone and radio in most of our homes; a 
| basis that is fundamentally sound. 


What if our appropriations for 1928 | 


are $216,874,254.31 in excess of those for 
1916? We are meeting our payments reg- 
ularly, and besides we have reduced the 
public debt from $26,596,701,648.01 


August 31, 1919, to $19,152,554,932.93 on | 


| 
| 
| February 28, 1927—a teduction of $7,- 
444,146,715.08. 
| Whe wants to abandon our rural de- 
| very, the air service, the automobile, 
the radio, and the many other conveni- 
ences we now have and go back to previ- 
ous conditions? 
If you will examine the figures you 


will find there are two items of increase | 


the public debt on account of the World 
War, and $473,400,000 for the Veterans 
Bureau created since 1916, which, added 
together, exceeds our total appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year 1916 by $90,- 
492,987.98. 

Since the fiscal year 1916 we have 
passed increased compensation laws af- 
fecting the Army, Navy and Postal 
Service. ~ 

A word, as to the increase of $216,- 
874,254.31 for 1928 over 1916;: It must 
not be forgotten that the population has 
increased from 100,757,735 for July 1, 
1916, to 118,628,000 (estimated) for July 
1, 1927—an increase of 17,870,265. 

And yet the increase for 1928 after 
making deductions over 1916 is less than 
the increase of 1904 over 1892 and 1916 
over 1904. It only exceeds the increase 
of 1892 over 1880 by $31,357,470. 

This is a really wonderful record. 
This gratifying result has been accom- 
plished by a great amount of hard work 
on the part of the President, the Budget 
Bureau, and the Congress. 

I have never believed in partisan poli- 
tical criticism as applied to the handling 
; of our appropriations. I have served 
on appropriating committees nearly all 
of nty service in Congress, and I have 
never heard the question raised as to the 


| 
the public $732,030,000 for interest on 
' 





politics of a person sponsoring this or | 


that appropriation. 
Appropriations are made on the high 


Page 8, Col. 4| 


tion Act on excess earnings of rail- | 


Page 8, Col. 1} 
railroads to arbitrate | 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


as applying to returns on income from | 


tention to the fact that appropriations | 


on | 


| Supreme Court 


j Fal 
| Supreme Court of the United States 
in recess until April 11. 


Shipping 
Functions of Merchant Marine out- 


lined in report to be issued by Shipping 
Board. 


Page 7, Col. 4 

Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., in re 

Bertholf v. U. S. Shipping Board, re- 

| views rights of adopted daughter to 

| maintain suit for death of foster 
father. 

Page 10, Col. 1 


Taxation 


Provisions of revenue law explained 
| as applying to returns on income from 
installment sales. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Treasury Department reports March 
collections of income taxes at $516,- 
534,790. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions on Page 6. 
j . . 
Territories 
| Fourteen States and Alaska to share 
|in apportionment of forest highway 
| fund. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Textiles 


Weekly cotton movement 
with accompanying chart. 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Trade Marks 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
| Page 10. 


'Wholesale Trade 


Weekly survey of New York whole- 
sale market for western dressed beef. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


statistics 





Prehistoric Pottery 


| Found in Colorado 
| A legend similar to that of Orpheus 
of Greek mythology is inscribed on frag- 
ments of prehistoric Indian pottery re- 
ceived by the Smithsonian Institution 
from Dr. R. S. Lipscomb, who found 
the relics near Mesa Verde, Colo. 

The text of a statement made public 
by the Institution follows: 

The fragments of a unique piece of 
prehistoric Indian pottery, collected by 
Dr. R. S. Lipscomb from Towaoc, near 
Mesa Verde, Colo., have been received 
at the Smithsonian Institution. The 
decoration on the inside base of the bowl 
tells a story similar to the Orpheus 
legend of Greek mythology. 

Decoration Is Unique. 

According to Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, 
Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
| ogy, under Smithsonian direction, this 


Indian pottery. The bowl is one of 
the few found which represents an event 
of any kind. 

It is classed as black and white ware, 
the oldest .kind of Indian pottery we 
have, and may, in the opinion of Dr. 
Fewkes, date back some 1,500 years. 

The decoration pictures two human 
figures surrounded by a number of birds 
of all shapes and sizes. One of the men 
holds a pipe or flute to his lips with 
which he is calling the birds, while the 
other holds a bow and arrow in readi- 
ness to shoot the birds. 


“The legend behind this picture,” said 
| Dr. Fewkes, “is the same as that behind 
the famous flute ceremony of the Hopi 
Indians, which takes place cvery sum- 
mer in August. It concerns the cultus 
hero of the Flute Clan who went to 
the underworld and by the aid of his 
flute attracted to him all the animals, 
bringing them to the surface of the 
earth for the benefit of the clan.” 
Calling Back the Sun. 

The idea of drawing animals together 
by piping is also seen in another inter- 
esting ceremony of the Pueblo Indians 
which they term “Calling Back the Sun.” 
Dr, Fewkes describes this. 





Hopi Indians see the sun. slipping 
farther and farther away to the south, 
they perform the ceremony of calling 
him back. The date of the ceremony is 
determined by the position of the sun 
seen from a certain point in relation to 
a notch-formed between the Elden mesa 
and the San Francisco Mountains. 
“This position is called the Sun Home 
and is reached only at the winter solstice, 
so that the ceremony always begins on 
December 21. It lasts for nine days. 
“Among other rites, a relay of men 
sit for several days in a corner with a 
Be bowl, blowing incessantly on 





a whistle made of turkey bone. The 
purpose of this is to attract the sun. 
| Indian Impersonates Sun. 

“The Hopi look upon the sun as a 

great bird allied to the eagle, and con- 
| ceive him therefore as amenable to the 
| seductions of a whistle, as are the eagles 
| of their more immediate vicinity. 

“On the ninth day the ‘sun’ appears, 
in the shape of an Indian to whose pitch- 
smeared body feathers are stuck and 

' who wears a bird’s head mask. He also 
| carries a whistle. To him all the tribe 

say prayers, beseeching material pros- 
| perity.” 


helped us separate the grain from the 
chaff. F 

All charged with the responsibility of 
handling appropriations are working in- 
dustriously and harmoniously to a cer- 
= end—to save public money. It is, 


| plane of merit. Our Budget Bureau has 


indeed, unfair to assume that all the 
economists or spendthrifts are in any 
particular political party. 

The tables showing the comparisons 
made by Senator Curtis will be published 
‘in the issue of April 5, 


| District 


| commenced in April, 1925, 


| essary to avoid possible 





' 
| f d | decoration has been unknown hitherto in | 
Mention is often made that we are | 
| 


“In December at the solstice when the | 


—____. 


Automobile 
Lights 


Government to File 
Summarized Brief in 
Oil ‘Cracking’ Suit 


Charges 46 Companies With 
Violation of Anti-Trust 
Law in Use of 
Process. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the case was referred by the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
of Illinois, Eastern Division, 
where the suit is pending. 
The taking of testimony in the suit 


and was concluded last December in New 
York. 
mony and exhibits introduced 
more than 9,000 printed pages. 


covers 


than 50 defendants is an unlawful mo- 
nopoly and an attempt to monopolize in- 


| terstate and foreign trade and commerce | 
| in gasoline and hydrocarbon products. | 
| The system of license agreements at- 

tacked by the Government includes some 


200 alleged patents, owned by the large Outrages Declared 


refining companies and Gasoline Prod- 
ucts Company. 


or “cracking” the more volatile hydro- 
carbon compounds. The Government also 
contends that the license agreements re- 
strict the territory in which gasoline 


| may be manufactured and sold and limit 
| the quantity of gasoline that may be 
| produced by licensed refiners. 

The oil companies’ position is that the | 
| combination is justified under the patents 


issued to them by the Patent Office, and 


infringement 
litigation. 
To meet this defense the Government 


introduced considerable expert testimony | 


to determine the scope and validity of the 
patents. 
also testified that the so-called “Adams 


Patents,” owned by The Texas Company, | 


were obtained by fraudulent statements 
and affidavits, which the inventor, Adams, 
and The Texas Company urged upon the 
Patent Office to induce the issuance of 
patents. 
by Thé Texas Company to form part of 
the licensing system which, the Gov- 
ernment alleges, violates the Sherman 
Act. 

In 
out that heavy royalty charges are im- 
posed on independent refiners by the pri- 
mary defendants, the amount of which 
is determined by mutual agreement. This, 
it is contended, constitutes an agreement 
to fix prices, a practice which has been 
condemned in a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

It is expected that oral argument in 
this suit will be had before the Spe- 
cial Master during May in Indianapolis. 


Distress Predicted 


From Coal Strike | 


Senator Copeland Criticizes 
Congress for Failure to En- 
act Emergency Law. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
like this. Government officials should be 
as forehanded in preventing economic 
distress as health officials are in hearing 
off epidemics. 
Congress Criticizes. 

All through the anthracite strike of 
1925 I pleaded with the Congress to enact 
legislation which would enabie the Presi- 
dent to deal with the problems of that 
strike and to meet the emergencies in- 
volved in this one. I did succeed in pass- 
ing a resolution through the Senate call- 
ing upon the President to invite the 
miners and operators to a conference. 

Within three days of the passage of 
that resolution the strike was settled. 
But through the first session and the sec- 
ond session of the 69th Congress the 
Senators from the coal producing States, 
using every parlimentary practice avail- 
able, defeated all efforts at legislation. 

We will see now what sufferings and 
stupendous financial losses will follow in 
the wake of this strike, a strike which in 
all probability might have been prevented 
had my bill passed the Congress. 

The great coal barons of this country 
are unwilling to let the daylight of pub- 
licity illuminate the dark recesses of 
their methods. The “fact-finding” pro- 
vision of the proposed law is bitterly op- 
posed by the coal owners and operators. 
They are blind even to their own inter- 
ests. 

We have too many poorly managed 
mines in this country. We are keeping 
on a shoe string too many miners, many 
of them working but three or four 
months a year. Unless there can be 
found a way to improve the methods 
of the coal business, the entire industry 
will collapse. 


When I think about the thousands of ! 
men who are killed in poorly run coal | 
mines every year, the wasteful methods | 
; against the imposition of the rights of | 


and irregularity of production, the un- 
businesslike and unfair sales arrange- 
ments, and all the other obvious defects 
of this industry, I marvel that the busi- 


ness world does not arise in its might | 
and insist that the operating and mana- | 


gerial defects shall be overcome and the 
coal business be put upon 
humanitarian and commercial founda- 
tion. 
Trouble is Anticipated. 

If this strike continues, the discom- 
forts of the anthracite strike will be only 
a flea bite in comparison. We consume 


; from 500,000,000 to 600,000,000 tons of 


soft coal as against less than 90,000,000 
tons of anthracite. The railroads, the 


The printed record of the testi- | 


The patents purport to | 
; cover processes and apparatus- for the | 
production of gasoline by breaking up | 


Witnesses for the Government } 


Later these patents were used | 


its brief the Department points | 


a decent | 
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Labor 


Consul Reports Attacks on Foreigners 


At Nanking by Chinese Had Been Planned 


Denies Claim of Cantonese That 


Uncontrolled Ruffiians 


Were Responsible for Outrages. ‘ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


intention to kill the British, Japanese 
and American consuls knowing them to 
be such. In the Consul’s own case, he 
had just given them his card and asked 
to see their officer. 

“In the case of the Japanese Consul 
he was shot at while ill in bed. 

“All three. Consulates were deliber- 
ately looted, and although this was 
known by Nationalist officers no effective 


rescue the party that had taken shelter 
in the Standard Oil Company’s houses. 

“Murder, robbing, attempted assault 
and other outrages were committed upon 


‘ en ; | Americans and other foreigners in all 
In_its petition the Government prays | 


| for a decree of the court adjudging that | 
| the system of cross-licenses among more 


parts of the city from 8 o’clock on the 
morning of March 24, with no attempt 


| measures were taken to afford protection | 


: : { up to the time of the naval barrage to 
in Chicago, | 


| safety of foreigners remaining in the | 
city, but his reply was both evasive and | 


insolent. 
“Consul Davis has now called the at- 


tention of the Washington Government | 


to the statement made public by Eugene 


Chen on March 31 reports of which have | 


just this afternoon reached American 
newspapers. 


The Consul point out: 


“1. That the outrages were committed | 


by the same troops who were engaged 
in disarming the remnants of the North- 
ern Armies and 


| conversations in the dialects of Canton, 


at official restraint until after the naval | 


| barrage at 4.30 p, m. 


“Although the Consul attempted all 
day, through police authorities and 
several other channels, to see some re- 


| sponsible office, none would see him. 


To Have Been Planned 

“From statements made to Consul 
Davis and to many other Americans by 
soldiers, from _ soldiers’ conversations 


| overheard by Americans in hiding, and 
|.from the fact that soldiers proceeded in 


Kiangsi and Human Provinces. 
soldiers bore no 
to Northern soldiers and it Was ab- 
solutely impossible for them to have 


been agents for the Northerners. This 


last fact is borne out by their having | 


operated for nine hours in large bands 


| in all parts of the city without any re- 


| of 


straint. 
“2. Not until the naval barrage was 
laid down did the authorities take any 
restraining steps. 
“3. Throughout the 26th the looting 
houses continued 
veere being looted on 


Is 
American 
British houses 


| April 1. 
| Three Chinese Killed 


bands whose movements were under di- | 


rection and were propmptly assembled 


| by bugle call upon commencement of 


the naval barrage—it is proven that 
outrages were planned and could not pos- 


sibly have been an accidental getting out | 


| of hand of a few troops. 
that the cross-licensing system was nec- | 


“On March 24 and 25 the Nationalist | 


send them a high officer to consult with 


naval and consular officers regarding the | 
z = 8 | houses were burned. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices » 
April 2, 1927. 


10:30 a. m.—Senator Reed Smoot, of 
Utah, called to urge the President to re- 
| store 

Utah, recently 
; order. 

10:45 a. m.—David H. Blair, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, called. Sub- 
| ject of conference not announced. 

11:30 a. m.—Former Governor P. L. 

Goldsborough, of Maryland, called to rec- 
| ommend the appointment of Judge Mor- 

ris A. Soper, of the District Court of 

Maryland, to be judge of the Circuit 
| Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, 
| comprising the States of North and South 
| Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia and 
Maryland, to succeed Judge John C. 
Rose, who died recently. 

11:45 a. m.—Representative Walter 
H. Newton, of Minneapolis, called to 
present photographic views of the estate 
of Mrs. Walter Douglas, of Chicago, lo- 
cated on Lake Minnetonka, Minn., which 
has been offered to the President as a 
summer home. 

12 Noon—Fred D. McPherson, presi- 
dent of the Sentinel Publishing Company 
of Santa Cruz, Calif., called to ask the 
President to spend his vacation in Cali- 
fornia this summer and to visit Santa 
Cruz. 

12:15 p. m.—The President received 
the members of the American Association 
of University Women. 

12:30 p. m.—The President received 
the members of the Brookly, (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce. They were in- 
troduced by Representative Andrew L. 
Somers, of Brooklyn. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering mail corre- 
spondence. 


abolished by Executive 


supply of soft coal. 





upon an unfailing supply of coal. The 


flats, apartment houses and many pri- | 


vate houses are heated by soft coal. 


It is to be hoped that some method | 


of adjustment may be found before the 


ously felt by the public. 


My bill provided for the appointment | 
of an Emergency Coal Board, a group | 


of men who could advise the President 
and create public sentiment. It pro- 
vided that the Act of 1922, providing 
for a Federal Fuel Distributor, should 
be revived during the period of the 


strike, and that a Fact Finding Com- | 


mission should gather all the informa- 
tion necessary to enlighten the public 
upon the needs of the coal industry, 
Selfish Groups Blamed. 
Sometime this country will awaken to 
the fact that selfish groups are respons- 
ible for most of our national ills. When 
any legislation is proposed which seeks to 


| correct the evils relating to some great | 


business interest, it is amazing how 
many men will arise in their seats in 
Congress to defend great business 


| the people. 

No better example can be cited that 
the defeat of coal legislation in the 
69th Congress. The whole purpose of 


| and, what is quite important to them, 

to raise the price of coal to the consum- 
ing public. 

| Profiteering in price is the immediate 


"penalty paid by the American public | 


for the failure of the Congress to take 
appropriate action. To slow up Ameri- 
can business by a wide-spread strike 
will affect every citizen. When once 
retarded, the commercial progress of the 
nation is slow to recover. 


| Commander-in-Chief not only refused to | 


the local land office at Vernal, | 


i buildings are 


By Naval Barrage 
“4, Three civilian Chinese were killed 
by the barrage, according to information 


received from a wide range of disinter- | 
If any military pérsons | workers had a decreas 

} J ii e from 44, 
were killed at all, they must have been | 4 cents 


ested sources. 


connected with the ones attacking the 
Standard Oil Company’s houses. ; 
“5. Seven people were killed in cold 
blood by soldiers in the uniform of the 
Nationalist Army and 13 American 


Unburned Missions 
Used as Barracks 


Another announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State follows: 
“The American consul 


at Nanking, 


John K. Davis, reports under date of | 


April 1 to the following effect: 
“The consul 
practically all 


ascertained 

the unburned 
now used as_ barracks. 
The Standard Oil and Texas offices are 
reported as yet unmolested and the 
American flag is. still flying at both 
places. The Liggett and Myers office 
and Go-Down is reported cleaned out. 

“The consul reports further that so 
far no soldiers have been punished and 
the authorities are maintaining the fic- 
tion that the outrages were by local 
rowdies. Some civilian leaders have been 
executed. Soldiers treated people well, 
even on the 24th, showing that foreign- 
ers were deliberately singled out for 
outrages. 

“The city was more quiet on the first 
of April, but there was great adminis- 
trative confusion.” 

The Department of the Navy on April 
issued the following statement: 

Admiral C. S. Williams, U. S. N., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, has 
reported to the Navy Department in a 
dispatch dated April 2 at 9.40 a. m. 


has 


9 


| (Shanghai time) that, at the request 


of the American Minister, the gunboat 
“‘Asheville” is proceeding from Shang- 
hai to Tientsin. 


The “Asheville” is commanded by 


| Commander E, B. Armstrong. 


electric light plants, the gas plants, the | 
street cars, and all the other public util- | 
| ities are dependent upon an unceasing | 


The great manufacturing concerns of | 


this country, where steam is used for tion of the city.” 
the production of power, are dependent | 


British Battalion 
Joins Foreign Forces 


Admiral Williams in a dispatch dated 
April 2 at 3.45 p. m, (Shanghai time), 
gives the following report on conditions 
in China: 

“Shanghai international settlement 
and the French concession quiet. The 
barbed wire and the sand bag defenses 
are being strengthened. The arrival of 
one battalion of English troops, the 
Green Howards, due today will bring the 
British defense strength to over 13,000 
troops. 

“Agitation continues in the native sec- 


Admiral Williams in a dispatch dated 
April 2 at 4:40 p. m. (Shanghai time), 
has forwarded to the Navy Department 
the following dispatch from Rear Ad- 
miral H. H. Hough, U. S. N., comman- 


. © | der of the Yangtze patrol force, under 
full force of the calamity may be seri- | & } 


date of April 1 at 5:22 p. m. (Shanghai 


| time): 


the coal barons is to destroy the unions | 


“At Chungkiang it Is reported that 
the military fired on a mob in the city. 
There were an unknown number of per- 
sons killed and wounded. Attempts on 


the part of Chingse to enter the con- ; 


| sulate were stopped by soldiers. There 


| remain at Chungkiang concentrated on 
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they carried on their | 


These | 
resemblance whatever ! 


and | 


that | 
mission | 
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Wage 


Survey 


| Union Wage Scale 


Declared Doubled 


Since Before Wa: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Surveys Pay and Hours. — 
of Organized Workers 

In 1925-26 


Time wage rates of union labor, in the 
period from May, 1925, to May, 1926, 
show an increase of 2.5 times the hourly 
| rate of 1913, and 2,8 times the rate of 
| 1907, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Labor Department. 

The Bureau has just published the re- 
| sults of a survey of union scales of . 
wages and hours in 1926. Between May, 
1925, and May, 1926, bricklayers and 
carpenters received an increase of eight 
cents an hour, painters received an in- 
crease of seven cents an hour, while 
bakers had their wages decreased five 
; cents an hour, according to the survey. 

The statement follows in full: 

As between May, 1925, and May, 1926, 
union bakers in the United States had a 
reduction in wages per hour from an 
average of 97.9 cents to 92.5 cents. The 
building trades as a whole had an in- 
crease from an average of $1.199 to 
$1.278 per hour. 

The bricklayers went from an aver- 
age of $1.475 to $1.565, carpenters from 





| $1.184 to $1.267, painters from $1,232 
| to $1.305, plasterers from $1.485 to 


$1.595, plumbers from $1,281 to $1.381, 
Similar changes took place in the other 
building trades. 

Stone cutters had an increase from 
$1.288 to $1.404 per hour. Laundry 


to 44.1 cents. Longshoremen received 
an increase from 82.8 cents to 83.5 
cents. 


The book and job printing trades col- 
lectively had an increase from 97.5 cents 
per hour to 99.7 cents. The newspaper 
printing trades as a group had an in- 

| crease from $1.130 to $1.155. 
All of the above trade groups, plus 
| a few others, had an increase from a 
| general average of $1.091 in 1995 to 
| $1.148 in 1926. Street railway motor- 
men and conductors not included in the 
above grand average had an increase 
from 66.1 cents to 66.2 cents per hour, 

The figures quoted are drawn from 
Bulletin 431, published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor and recently off the press. The 
bulletin includes reports for 824,313 
trade union members employed at time 
rates in 66 leading cities, 

Trades in which the workers are em- 
ployed at piece rates are not included’ 
in the study. Summary figures from 
the above bulletin were published in the 
September and November, 1926, Monthly 
Labor Review. 

The workers in these time work trades 
had an average fall time of 45.4 hours 
per week. The building trades are al- 
most entirely on a 44-hour week with 
8 hours per day and 4 hours on Sat- 
urday. 

The grand average for the building 
trades was 43.8 hours per week. The 
newspaper printing trades had an ay- 
erage of 45.3 hours per week. 

The union trades referred to, as a 
whole, had a time wage rate per hour 
in 1926 2.5 times the hourly rate of 
1913 and 2.8 times the hourly rate of 
1907. Between 1913 and 1926 full-time 
hours per week were reduced 7.2 per 
cent. 

The building trades, as a whole, had an 
average rate in 1926 2.48 times the rate 
in 1913, 





can), and the Standard Oil Company 
launch three British, .eight Americans 
and one other. The ‘Teal’ (British), 
‘Manus,’ and the ‘Widgeon’ (British), 
sailed down the river yesterday convey- 
ing American and British merchantmen. 
The ‘Teal’ will evacuate the remaining 
foreigners in Wanhsien. The ‘Chinan’ 
has arrived and will leave with the 
‘Monocacy.’ 


| Five Americans 
| Refuse to Leave 
“The American Consul has received 
| word from three American citizens re- 
maining in Chengtu and two in Yochow © 
that they will not leave. I am awaiting 
‘a reply from the remainder of the 
provinces.” 
| The following has been received from 
the American Consul (John K. Davis) 
| at Nanking under date of April 1: 
: “It is reported that the Nationalists 
have singled out some 400 of the wealth- 
ier Chinese whose property they plan 
seizing as soon as pretexts can be worked 
: up. One mission teacher’s house has 
' already been confiscated. 
| “The city is more quiet but there is 
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Dairy 
Products 


Cattle of Pure Breed | 
Bring Highest Price 
Of Past Three Years 


Records for 1926 Are $10,- 
000 for Bull and $5,000 
for Cow of Dairy 

Class. 


Prices of leading breeds of pure-bred 
dairy and beef cattle during 1926 were 
higher than at any time since 19238, it 
is indicated in a summary of price in- 
formation gathered by the Department 
of Agriculture from breeders of nine 
breeds of cattle. 

Of the 29,335 pure-bred beef cattle 
reported sold, 15,739 were Herefords and 
10,181 were Shorthorn cattle. Only 2,824 
Aberdeen Angus cattle and 591 Red 
Polled cattle were reported sold. 

The greatest number of any one breed 


of dairy cattle reported sold was Hol- | 
sale of | 
10.950 Holsteins out of the total of 21,137 | 
| of last year. 
| area appears in 
sold, as compared with 3,086 Guernseys, | 


stein. Breeders reported the 


pure-bred dairy cattle reported on. 
More than 5,000 Jersey cattle were 


1,689 Ayrshires, and 270 Brown Swiss 
cattle. 


The full text of the summary of price 


information for 1926 for pure-bred beef 
cattle and for pure-bred dairy cattle fol- 
lows: 

Prices of pure-bred beef cattle, includ- 
ing four of the leading breeds, were 
steady to higher in 1926 than in 1925, 
according to reports from individual 
breeders to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. ’ - 

Although the sale price information 
this year is not directly comparable | 
with that of previous years, due to a 
change in the form used in reporting the 
information, certain comparisons may be 
made and these comparisons indicate 
that the prices are somewhat higher. 

Of the 29,335 pure-bred beef cattle re- 
’ ported sold, 2,824 were Aberdeen Angus, 
15,739 Hereford, 591 Red Polled and 10,- 
181 Shorthorn. 

Combining the auction and private 
sales of the above breeds, the results by 
ages are as follows: Of the 9,445 bulls 
under one year of age, 14 per cent sold | 
for less than $50, 57 per cent for prices | 
ranging between $50 and $100 and 29 | 
per cent brought $100 or more. The | 
3,682 heifer calves divided into similar ; 
groups show 385 per cent sold for less 
than $50, 56 per cent between $50 and 
$100, and 9 per cent at $100 or more. 

Of the 6,793 bulls one year and under | 
three years of age, 63 per cent sold be- | 
tween $100 and $200, 29 per cent for less 
than $100 and 8 per cent for $200 or 
more; 47 per cent of the aged bulls also 
brought between $100 and $200, 41 per |; 
cent selling for less than $100 and 12 | 
per cent for $200 or more. 

About 52 per cent of the 5,103 aged ! 
cows brought between $75 and $150, 8 
per cent, $150 or more and 40 per cent, 
less than $75, while 54 per cent of the 
heifers one year and under three years 
of age brought between $75 and $150, 10 
per cent, $150 or more and 36 per cent, 
less than $75. 

Top prices were not reported in 1926, 
but the highest sales shown for each 
age group were, with the single excep- 
tion of bulls one year and under three | 
years of age, in the same price range 
as the top prices for 1925. 

This report shows that 62 per cent of | 
the pure-bred beef cattle sold in 1926 | 
were sold in the North Central States, | 
18 per cent in the Southern States, 17 | 
per cent in the Mountain and Pacific | 
States and 3 per cent in the North At- | 
lantic States. 

Comparison of the percentages of the 
total sales in 1926 that sold below $50, | 
$50 but below $250 and for $250 and | 
above, with corresponding percentages 
in 1923-1925, indicates that, in general, 
prices in 1926 were higher than at any 
time since 1923. 

Of the 21,1537 pure-bred dairy cattle | 
reported sold, 1,689 were Ayrshire, 270 
3.086 Guernsey, 10,950 
Holstein and 5,142 Jersey. 

Combining the auction and private 
sales of the above breeds, the results by | 
ages Of the 6,124 bulls 
under one year of age, 33 per cent sold 
for less than $50, 35 per cent for prices | 
ranging between $50 and $100 and 382 
per cant brought $100 or more. The 
3,091 heifer calves divided into similar | 
groups, show 36 per cent 


' 


3rown Swiss, 


are as follows: 


sold for less 
than $50, 37 per cent between $50 and 
$100, and 27 per cent at $100 or more. 
Of the 1,741 bulls one year and under | 
three years of age, 46 per cent sold be- 
tween $100 and $200, 30 per cent for less 


than $100 and 24 per cent for $200 or | 


more; 46 per cent of the aged bulls also 
brought between $100 and $200, 28 per 
cent selling for less than $100 and 26 
per cent for $200 or more. 

About 58 per cent of the 5,559 aged 
cows brought between $100 and $200, 25 
per cent, $200 or more and 17 per cent, 
less than $100, while 49 per cent of the 


of age brought between $100 and $200, 
19 per cent, $200 or more and 32 per 
cent, less than $100. 


but the highest sales shown were: For 
bull calves, above $3,000 compared with 
a top price of $2,000 in 1925; for heifer 
calyes, above $1,000 compared with $600; 
for bulls one year and under three years 
of age and for aged bulls, above $10,000 
compared with ‘top prices of $3,000 and 
$3,500. respectively: for heifers one year 
and under three years of age, 
$1,000 compared with a top price of $1,- 
500 and for aged cows, above $5,000 com- 
pared with a top price of $13,000 in 1925, 

This report shows that per cent 
the pure-bred dairy cattle sold in 1926 
were sold in the North Central States, 
2T per cent in the North Atlantic States, 


52 


12 per cent in the Southern States, and | 


9 per cent in the Mountain and Pacific 


| increased since that 
available for export is not large, and this | 


above | 





Section. 
Comparison of the percentages of 


total sales in 1926 that sold below $50, 


eA 


the | 
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Agriculture 


Light Receipts With Fairly Active Demand 
Hold Grain Prices Mostly Steady for Week 


Export Inquiry for Rye Causes Advances and Corn Also 
Moves Up One to Two Cents a Bushel. 


Light receipts, together with a fairly ; 


active demand, held the grain market 
steady during the week ended April 2, 
according to the weekly grain market 
review of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. More export inquiry for rye gave 
independent strength to that grain. 
Receipts of desirable malting types of 
barley were below market requirements. 
Lighter country offerings of corn and 
oats as a result of the soft condition of 
the roads increased the demand at the 
markets for these grains and caused an 
advance of 1 cent to 2 
in cash prices of corn. 
of the review follows: 
Wheat: While official 


The 


ter wheat crop are not yet available 


| private trade estimates report a condi- 


tion of about 87 per cent of normal 
which would indicate a crop around 45,- 
000,000—50,000,000 bushels below 
The crop in most of the 
favorable condition. 
Foreign Markets Unchanged. 

The foreign wheat market situation 
was not materially changed. Trade re- 
ports indicate that the Indian 
crop, which is now being harvested, will 


| be about the same as that of last sea- 


son, which was estimated at about 325,- 
000,000 bushels, or only slightly more 


than the normal domestic requirements. | 
| Any material reduction below this figure | 
| would place India among the importing 
| countries for the current crop year. The 
first official estimate of production will | 


be available about the middle of April. 

The market movement of wheat in 
Argentina continues heavy and exports 
are also large, totaling a little over 
6,000,000 bushels for the week. Argen- 


| tine wheat was being quoted at Liver- 
| pool at $1.50 to $1.51 per bushel com- 
and | 


pared with $1.73 for Canadian 
$1.4915 for United States winter wheats. 

While exporters have been 
larger quantities of Southern Hemi- 
sphere and Canadian wheat the need for 
dry hard wheat has caused a continued 
active demand for winter wheat from 
this country and bids at the close of the 
week were around $1.44 for No. 1 hard 


winter delivered on track at Gulf ports. , 


Milling Demand Moderate. 


The domestic milling demand for 


wheat continues of only moderate volume | 
| and premiums were about unchanged, 12 


per cent protein No. 2 hard winter being 


quoted at Kansas City at 2's cents over | 
| the Kansas City May price, which closed | 
Thirteen per cent | 
cents to 4 | 


April 1 at $2.27%%. 

protein was selling at 

cents over the May. 
Soft winter wheat prices were slightly 


313 


higher with moderate quantities being | 
shipped via barges from St. Louis to the | 
| Gulf for export. 


No. 2 red winter was 
quoted at St. Louis at $1.31, at Chi- 
cago at $1.32 to $1.33 and at Toledo at 
$1.31 to $1.32. 
Premiums for 


spring wheat 


teen per cent protein was selling at 4 
cents to 8 cents over the May, which 
prices advanced about 3%% cents, the 
Duluth May closing at $1.45. Larger 
offerings of durum, however, resulted in 
a reduction in the premiums for cash 


grain, No. 1 amber being quoted at 5 | 
Ex- | 


cents to 17 cents over the May. 
port business at Portland was dull. 


Some new crop sales were reported | 
| being made at around $1.25 per bushel. 


Soft and western white was selling at 
around $1.3314-$1.34 with 
limited. Australian white wheats were 
competing in European markets with 
Pacific Coast wheats and were reported 


| to be selling at about 3 cents under 


quotations from the North Pacifie Coast 
markets. 
Rye Prices Rise. 

Rye: A continued active export de- 
mand gave the rye market independent 
strength and prices adeanved around 3 
cents per bushel. Stocks of rye on 
March 1 were about 1,500,000 bushels 


| smaller than at the corresponding time 


last year and while market stocks have 
time the amount 


improved demand has imparted a firmer 
tone to the market. A larger movement 


into export channels is expected with ! 
the opening of navigation. 


No. 2 rye 
was quoted at the close of the week at 
Minneapolis at 97 cents-$1.01 per bushel 
and at Milwaukee at $1-$1.01. 

Corn: Excessive rains in the Central 
West have broken up the country roads 
and materially reduced the movement of 
corn to market in that territory. This 
has caused a more active demand for 


the corn in the markets and has resulted | 


in an advance of 1 cent to 2 cents per 
bushel in the prices of cash grain at 


' most of the markets. 
heifers one year and under three years | 


Feeders of Wyoming, Montana, Colo- 
rado, western Kansas and Nebraska were 


| fairly active buyers at Omaha and other 
| central western markets. Industries were 
Top prices were not reported in 1926, ! 


taking about the usual amounts but were 


| apparently being forced to buy more of 
| their requirements at the central mar- 


kets. No. 3 yellow corn was selling at 
the close of the week at Chicago at 69 
cents to 70 cents per bushel, at Minne- 
apolis at 68 cents to 6914 cents, at St. 
Louis at 68 cents to 73 cents. At Omaha 
No. 4 yellow corn was quoted at 63 cents 
to 67 cents per bushel. 

Oats: The oats market was _practi- 
$50 but below $250, and for $250 and 
above, with corresponding percentages, 
in 1923-1925, indicates that, in general, 


| prices in 1926 were higher than at any 


time since 1923, 
Copies of the detail reports of the in- 
dividual breeds may be obtained from 


| the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, | 


Washington, D. C. 


cents per bushel | 
full text | 


estimates of | 
abandonment and condition of the win- | ; 1 s \ 
| were light and desirable crushing quali- 


that } 


wheat | 


takin 
s |} meats 


were | 
ranging from 2 cents to 6 cents over the ,; 
| May price at Minneapolis for 12 per 


' cent protein No. 1 dark northern. Thir- | yearlings reaching $20 in many cases 


Close | 


| buyers of big lots of medium quality 
closed April 1 at $1.827;. Durum future | 5 , . " " 7 


demand | 


| Was present by Wednesday. 


cally unchanged. There was a good de- 
mand for dry heavy weight grain but 
poor quality offerings were slow sale. 


Prices practically the same as last week. | 
suitable | 


Barley: Receipts of barley 
for malting were below market require- 


ments and prices were advanced 1 cent | 


to 2 cents per bushel. Special No. 2 was 
selling at Milwaukee at 79 cents to 86 
cents at the close of the week. 
malting types were quoted at Chicago 
at 75 cents to 82 cents and at 74 cents 
to 75 cents. Feeding grades were selling 
at around 60 cents to 70 cents per bushel 
as to quality. 

Flax: The flax market continued dull, 
reflecting the poor demand which crush- 
ers were experiencing for oil. Receipts 


ties were readily absorbed at a range of 


' $8 cents under to 7 cents over the May 


price at Minneapolis, which closed April 
1 at $2.15%. 

Shipments from Argentina continue of 
good volume, about 372,000 bushels be- 
ing shipped to the United States during 
the week. Market stccks have increased 


| in that country and now total about 7,- 


200,000 bushels. Indian shipments to 
England and the Continent were also of 
good volume during the week, 


New York Market 
For Meat Is Active | 


Mutton, Beef and Pork 
Loins During Week. 


Activity exceeding that of any pre- 
vious week of the season characterized 
the wholesale market for western dressed 
in New York during the week 
ended March 31, according to a review 
of the market just issued by the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics, Department | 


of Agriculture. 
Price gains were registered on lamb 
mutton of as much as $2 and on beef 
and light pork loins ranging from 50 
cents to $1. 
The full text 


of the review follows: 


The past week proved to be the most | 
active one of the year with fair to good | 


movement all classes. Supplies were 


moderate to light and unusual strength | 
was shown on beef, lamb mutton and | 
Gains were registered | 


light pork loins. 
on these classes, ranging from 50 cents 
to $1 with gains on mutton as much 
as $2. California springers reacted 
somewhat due more to stabilization than 
lamb weakness. 
Steers of Better Quality. 

Beef—Steers showed better average 

quality than last week and many car- 


casses of both light and heavier meat | 
were safely inside the choice grade. Lit- | 
tle went below medium and prices ranged | 


largely from $16.50 to $19, with choice 
and occasionally a little higher. 


found $16 hard to beat. 
Cows sold readily with medium quality 
around $12.50 to $13 in 


grade brought up to $15. Common bulls 


carcasses on market brought $12.50 
where stew meat and hamburger was in 
demand. Boneless meat sold largely be- 
tween $14 and $14.50. 

Veal—Supply was mostly vealers in- 
cluding 848 from Canada. Prime Michi- 


' gans topped at $27 and $24 was high on | 
although this | 
some | 
| roads, and construction work on roads in 
or adjacent to National Forests under | 


choice in most coolers, 
grade was not plentiful and in 
demand. Bulk of medium to choice sold 
from $17 to $22. A few good quality 
mature .calf carcasses brought 
about in line with medium vealers while 
weight influenced sales in some sections, 


many vealers being too light to sell well. | 
| largest 


Lamb Market Well Sustained. 
Lambs—A strong opening was fairly 
well sustained, though less 


from $32 up while Jighter stock, which 
averaged arourid 40 pounds, brought $33 
to $37 and occasionally $1 higher. 
Mutton—With supplies light and de- 
mand active good ewes sold up to $20 
and in some cases higher as cuts. Com- 


mostly looked exceptionally strong. 

Pork—Light loins were strong in some 
sections, while some points took business 
considerably lower. Full range, includ- 
ing jobbing sales, was $23 to $28. 
Heavier meat absorbed some radiated 
strength and business was taken from 
$18 for heavy loins to $25.50 for 10-12s. 
Shoulder cuts were fairly steady, though 
somewhat uneven, both Boston butts and 
skinned shoulders being forced occa- 
sionally. 


Crop Conditions in Egypt 
Reported Above Average 


Better than average crop 


vious reports for the season and for 
April 1, 1926, is shown by a statement of 
the Department, which follows: 


Practically all growing crops in Egypt | 
| improved in condition during the month | 
| of March, according to a cable to the De- | 
All crops were above average | 
and ! 
better than they were at this time last | Utah,, $164,600; Washington, 


partment. 


in condition at the end of March 


year. 


Best | 


tients , , | Dakota, 
| Price Gains Noted for Lamb, | 2°*°* 


best demand. | 
Some weighty cow carcasses of good | scoot 
| Fourteen States cE 
were held about 25 cents higher with } ourtee: tates and Alaska to 
$11.50 a trading price, though a few | 


prices 


confidence | 
Most ma- | 
ture meat was good and choice and little | 
went below $30 with sales up to $34 on | 
, closely graded stock. California lambs | 
carried some heavy weights which sold | 


} of 
| adjacent to National Forests in 14 west- 


; were 


conditions }| 
prevailed in Egypt on April 1, according | 
to a cable just received by the Denart- | 
ment of Agriculture from the Interna- | 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. | western States and Alaska, after setting | 
, Improvement of condition ever the pre- 
| mated 


Cotton 


Grain 
Alfalfa Seed Entry 


From South America 
Under Restriction 


Product Found Not Adapted 
for Planting in Middle 
Atlantic and West- 
ern States. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


the United States only if at least 10 per | 
cent of this seed is stainea an orange- | 


red color. 


The adaptability of South American 


alfalfa seed has been under considera- 
tion since the public hearing held No- 
vember 15, 1926, and al lavailable data 


bearing in any way upon climatic con- | 
ditions in South American countries, the | 
experiments recorded in different regions 


of the United States with different types 
of South American seed in comparison 
with crops grown from domestic seed, 
and alfalfa acreage records of the dif- 


ferent regions of the United States have | 
care. | 
certain | 


studied with the utmost 
From these studies it appears 
that South American alfalfa seed is 
generally unadapted for agricultural use 


been 


; in the New England States, New York, 
Delaware, | 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 


tueky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, | 


Wisconsin, Minnesota. Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. It is especially worthy of note 
that these -States for the past several 


years have been decidedly the heaviest | 


purchasers of shipped-in alfalfa seed. 
Although the experimental evidence 
is less definite for North Dakota, South 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and westward, except perhaps in 


tically certain that South 


in these States also. 
Experimental Evidence. 
From 
garding the use of 
alfalfa seed in North Carolina, 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee, it is believed that satisfac- 
tory crop yields may be expected, but 


South American 


| it is estimated that these States pur- 
amount | 


chase a 
of the to 
used in 


small 
quantity of shipped-in seed 
country. Because of the 


comparatively 


| probable importance of alfalfa-growing 
Section » of the Federal Seed Act, 90 | 
sirability that experiments with as many | 
types and strains of alfalfa as possible | 


Feed Prices Shown 


may be encouraged, in order to deter- 
mine the strains most advantageous for 
these several States, it has been deemed 
necessary to provide for identification 
of alfalfa seed imported from South 
America. Accordingly, an orange-red 
color has been selected for use in stain- 
ing importations of South American 


| alfalfa seed. 


In accordance with the provisions of 


| Section 5 of the Feedral Seed Act, 90 
days after the date of this determina- | 


tion seed of alfalfa grown in South 
America will be prohibited entry unless 
at least 10 per cent of the seed in each 
container is stained an orange-red color. 


Funds Are Allotted 
For Forest Roads | 


Share in Amount 
Available. 


Fourteen western States and Alaska 
are to share in the apportionment of 
the $4,500,000 forest highway fund for 


} the fiscal year 1928, it has just been an- 


nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The funds are to be used for loca- 
tion surveys, maintenance of existing 


the provisions of the Federal Highway 
Act. 

California projects will take $575,000, 
the largest amount allotted. 


Oregon, Idaho and Washington, which 
will have $533,000, $462,500 and $415,- 
000, respectively. 

The full text of the Department of 
Agriculture announcement follows: 

Apportionments from the $4,500,000 
forest highway fund authorized for the 
fiscal year 1928, which begins next July 
1, have been approved by the Secretary 
Agriculture fer highways in or 


ern States and Alaska, it is announced 


| by the Forest Service. 
mon and medium meat from $15 to $18 | 


for the various States 
following conferences 
State Highway Com- 


The programs 
determined 
attended by the 


| missioners, Bureau of Public Roads, and 
| the Forest Service. 


The State quotas of funds include in 


| many instances balances remaining from 
| the apportionments made for the current 
| fiscal year in addition to the allotments 
| available from the $4,500,000 fund for 
amounts | 
| programmed for each State will be de- 
| voted to location surveys and mainte- | 
| nance of existing roads as well as to | 


the coming fiscal year. The 


actual construction work on various im- 
The apportionments were made 


ing out the provisions of Section 23 of 
the Federal Highway Act. 
Apportionments Listed. 


The amounts programmed for the 14 


aside contingent funds and amounts esti- 
as required for administration 
and equipment, follow: 


Alaska, $861,500; Arizona, $243,500; | 
75,000; Colorado, $312,000; | 


California, ‘ 
Idaho, $462,500; Minnesota, $36,800; 
Montana, $361,000; Nebraska, $4,595; 
Nevada, $83,887; New Mexico, $186,000; 
Oregon, $535,000; South Dakota, $38,600; 
$415,000, 


and Wyoming. $200,000, 


the | 
| Southern border States, it appears prac- 


South | 
Alabama, | 


| ket, 
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Forestry 


Port receipts 

Port stocks 

Interior receipts 

Interior stocks 

Into sight 

Northern spinners’ takings 
Southern spinners’ takings 
World's visible supply Am. cotton 


NO. OF BALES 


1,499,311 
2,383,955 
6,373,049 
984,188 
17,026,564 
1,544,966 
4.174,529 
6,178,143 


844717 
1,137 291 
10,698,425 
1,679,443 
14,604,558 
1,622,347 
3,880,910 
4,277,734 


The accompanying chart, based on data issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, indicates the cotton movement in the United States to April 1, 
1927, with comparisons of current and preceding crop years. 


Slight Change in Prices Is Noted 
In Cotton f or Week Ended April I 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Reports Undertone | 
| plies of butter available. 


of Market Not So Strong. 


Interest in cotton crop preparations 
and weather is apparent in the cotton 
markets, according to the report of the 
week’s trade for the week ending April 
1 just issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. The undertone of the mar- 


ket during the week was reported as not | 


quite so strong as previously though 


price changes were slight. 


| of the report follows: 


Certificated stock at New 


58,412; and Houston-Galveston, 14,935. 


, Total stocks all kinds, New York, 218,- | 
398 bales; New Orleans, 589,750; Hous- | 
524,560 | 


ton, 722,484; and Galveston, 


bales. 
American | 
alfalfa would be generally unsatisfactory | 


Contract Quotations. 


New York future contracts 


ary, 14.75. New Orleans closed: May, 


14.11 cents; July, 14.28; October, 14.41; | 
Chi- | 


December, 14.56; January, 14.59. 


cago closed: May, 14.17 cents; July, 


14.33; October, 14.48; December, 14.63; | 


January, 14.69; New Orleans spot cot- 
ton, 14.11 cents per pound. 

Cotton prices during the week March 
26-April 1, underwent slight price 
changes with the undertone of the mar- 
however, not quite so strong. A 
less active demand for spot cotton was 
reported, particularly for the higher 


Now Slightly Lower 


| Offerings Moderate, but Ex- 


ceed Demand; Seasonable 
Weather Reported. 


Feed prices averaged slightly lower 
during the last week in March, accord- 
ing to the Weekly Feed Market Review 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the full text of which fol- 
lows: 

Offerings of feeds were moderate but 
continued slightly in excess of the limited 
demand. Weather was seasonable in 
most sections but unusually warm 


| weather earlier in the season had ad- 
vanced pasturage in the more southern | 


areas and dealers were buying only for 
pressing needs. 

Wheat feeds were generally 50 cents 
lower for the week. Production as indi- 
cated by flour output increased slightly 
in the Northwest and at Buffalo but fell 
off somewhat in the Southwest and on 
the Pacific Coast. Offerings were more 


liberal in eastern markets while consum- | 
ing inquiry was practically the same | 
as for the preceding week. Feed mixers, | 


retailers and farmers were buying spar- 


| ingly in *he Central West and prices | 
| were lowered, especially at Cincinnati. 
The next | 
apportionments are for use in | 


Spot feed was steady at Minneapolis 
but dealers were expecting an easier 
market early next month. Pasturage 


| was restricting the inquiry for bran at 


Kansas City and only limited amounts 
were being sold to the East but reduced 
offerings held quotations for shorts firm. 


Feeds for Deferred Shipment. 


Wheat feeds for deferred shipment 
were selling at material discounts under 
present prices in the principal markets 
and scattered sales of bran for new crop 
shipment at Kansas City were reported 
as low as $20 per ton. 

Cottonseed meal was again draggy 
and resellers continued to offer this feed 
at material discounts under mill quota- 
tions. Some southern dealers also 
seemed anxious to make sales. Consum4 
ing inquiry in this country, however, ap- 
peared quiet. 


| 
Linseed meal prices held practically 
steady in the eastern markets, largely | 


because of a slightly more active export 
inquiry. 
nearly steady at Minneapolis but the 
market was draggy at Milwaua&ce and 
Chicago. 


| sibly in sympathy with a slight dullness | 
reported in the paint and varnish in- | 


dustry. 
Gluten 


was slightly better than last week. Some 
dealers discounted mill prices about 
per ton. 
changed. The 
steady. 


av 


Chicago market was 
Hominy Feed Firmer. 

Hominy feed turned firmer at the close 

in sympathy with recovery in the corn 


; markets although prices at several points 


show 
was 


declines for the week. Demand 
more active at Buffalo and addi- 


| tional inquiries were notéd at Chicago | 
| toward the close, 


The market at Omaha, 


The full text | 


York on | 
| April 1, was 194,604 bales, New Orleans, | 


| closed | 
| April 1: May, 14.08 cents; July, 14.29; | 
| October, 14.51; December, 14.69; Janu- 
the experimental evidence re- 


| 300,518 bales, compared 


Cotton Picked in Sudan 
| Exceeds Figures for 1926. 


Scattered orders held prices | 


Production of this feed is re- | 
| ported light with crushers complaining 
portant projects in the forest highway | of « slow Comand for Haseed ail—-sos- 
| system. 

in accordance with regulations for carry- | 


feed was liberally offered in | 
eastern markets although the demand | 


om | 


Quotations were un- | 





grades. 


to mills around 10 to 10% cents. New 


crop preparations and the weather in the | 


cotton growing States now hold almost 
the entire attention of the trade. 


17% cents for the corresponding period 
on year ago. Reports from domestic 
cotton goods markets indicated fair trade 
conditions with increasing demand for 
women’s cotton dresses in both 
moderate and high price qualities. 


Future Contracts Lower. 


18'S cents on 
last season. 


the croresponding date 
The average price of Mid- 


dling spot cotton in 10 designated mar- | 


kets on April 1 stood at 13.71 cents per 


| pound compared with 18.35 cents for the | 
Spot sales in 10; .” : ; 
| prices had reached the high point, cur- 


same date a year ago. 
markets for the week amounted to 70,- 


636 bales, compared with 56,752 bales | 


for the corresponding week in 1926. 
Exports for the week amounted to 
with 143,520 
a year ago. 
to 


bales for the same week 
Exports from August 1 


with 6,571,385 bales for the same period 
last year. Figures include exports to 
Canada to February 28. 


Cotton picked in the Sakellaridis cot- | 
ton area of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan up to | 
| March 1 totaled 59,000 bales of 478 


pounds net, compared with 43,000 bales 
on the same date last year, information 
just received by the Department of Agri- 
culture indicates. The full text of the 
statement concerning Sakellaridis cot- 
ton picked in the districts follows:> ~ 
Sakellaridis cotton picked in the 
Gezira, Tokar and Kassala districts of 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan up to the end of 


according to a cable received by che De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 
national Institute 
Rome. Last year these three districts 


was 120,000 bales of 478 pounds net com- 


operating on a part-time basis. 

Alfalfa meal continued very draggy 
at Chicago and Kansas City mills were 
reselling part of their hay. 
were nominally unchanged. 

Tankage prices held steady. 
continues active and 
of stocks is reported. 

Quoted March 30: Standard spring 
wheat bran—Minneapolis, $25.50; Chi- 
cago, $27.75; Buffalo, $30.00; Philadel- 
phia, $33.50. Hard winter wheat bran— 
Kansas City, $25.50; Omaha, $26.00. Soft 
winter wheat bran—St. Louis, $27.50; 
Cincinnati, $30.50. Gray shorts—Kan- 
sas City, $29.75. Spring wheat mid- 
dlings—Kansas City Minneapolis, $27.00. 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent—Philadel- 
phia, $40.00; Chicago, $37.50; Buffalo, 
$39.00. Linseed meal—Buffalo, $45.00; 
Minneapolis, $47.50. 
cago, $32.75; Buffalo, $36.65; Philadel- 
phia, $38.85. White hominy feed—Buf- 
falo, $29.50; Cincinnati, $27.50; Chicago, 
$27.00; Omaha, $26.00. Alfalfa meal— 


Demand 


Kansas City, $21.00. 


When you want to know 





} about advanced prices. 
| for the week were heavier than during 


Some inquiry was reported for | 
grades of cotton that could be delivered | 


New | 
crop months are now quoted around 1414 | 
cents per pound compared with about | 


the | 


| able. 
; Chicago Mercantile Exchange were in a 
May future contracts on the various | 
| futures exchanges are hovering around 

| the 14 cents level compared with about | 


April 1, | 
| amounted to 8,851,401 bales, compared 


of Agriculture at | 


pared with 110,000 bales for last season. | 


Quotations | 


no accumulation | 


Gluten feed—Chi- | 





Highway 


Pro jects 


| | Sharp Decline Noted 


In Price of Butter 


For Last of Week 


| Fear of Curtailed Demand Is 


Declared Important 
“Factor in 


Market. 


Fear of curtailed demand for butter 
was an important factor in sharp de- 
clines during the last three days of the 
week ended April 2 in butter markets 
of the United States, according to the 
weekly review of the market situation 


| just issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics. During the opening 


| days of the week exceptionally light of- 


ferings on most of the markets. brought 
While receipts 


the preceding week, storage holdings are 
now very light, and at no time during 
the week were exceptionally large sup- 
The full text 
of the review follows: 

The butter market throughout the 
early part of the week ending April 2 
ruled firm due to exceptionally light of~s. 
ferings on most of the markets and a 
fairly active demand price advances were 
effected almost every day on the mar- 
kets. The market tone, however, did 
not ring true and with sentiment gen- 
erally in favor of lower prices the under- 
tone was at all times nervous and un- 
settled. 

Receivers as a rule were anxious to 
clear floors each day in spite of the fact 
that at no time was there an excep- 
tionally large supply of butter avail- 
The March future options on the 


measure responsible for the firmness at 
that point. Following the closing out 
of that option on Wednesday, an easier 
tone developed and rather sharp declines 
occurred on all markets on Thursday in 
spite of the fact that there were no ex- 
ceptionally large stocks available on any 
of the markets. 

The buyers, apparently feeling that 


tailed their buying operations to bare 
necessities in anticipation -of lower 
prices the day following. This policy of 
watchful waiting caused further weak- 
ness to develop and at the close the mar- 
ket tone ruled easy and unsettled with 
all traders nervous and operating with 
extreme caution. 

Fear of curtailed consumptive demand 


' on account of the high prices was the 
| predominating faction 


influencing the 
general situation. Receipts at the four 
markets during the week under review 
were several thousand tubs heavier than 
during the week previous. According 
to the best information available, a con- 
siderable portion of the receipts at the 
eastern markets were shipments made 


| late in the preceding week from Chi-. 
; cago and threfore are not indicative of 
| increase in shipments from factories. 


The holdings of butter in storage at 
the four and six markets are about 9,- 
000,000 pounds below comparative hold- 
ings of same date last year. With these 


| reserve stocks exceptionally light, the 


future trend of the market depends 


| largely on available supply of fresh- 
February amounted to 59,000 bales of | s a 


478 pounds net compared with 43,000 | 
bales picked to the same date last year, | 


made butter. Production outlook appears 
quite favorable as weather has been mild 
throughout a large part of the heavy 
producing territory but reports regard- 
ing the “make” of butter have shown 
only comparatively small increases from 


| week to week and invariably decreases 


produced practically all of the Sakellari- | from the corresponding week in 1926. 


dis crop and 82 per cent of the total | 
crop inthat country. The latest estimate | of production by the American Associ- 


for this season’s total crop in the Sudan | ation 


For the week ending March 26 reports 


Creamery Butter Manufacturers 
shows respective decreases of 5.01 per 
cent and .1 per cent from last year and 


| the previous week. 
however, was dull and mills there were | 


The Land o’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
for the same period reports a decrease 


| in production of 8.51 per cent from last 


year and an increase of 2.708 per cent 
over the previous week. Opinions as 
to future trend of the market vary 
widely. Many operators feel that prices 
will be maintained at close to the pres- 
ent level while others maintain that con- 
siderably lower prices will prevail within 


| the next three weeks. 


Arrivals of foreign butter at New 
York furnished some relief to the rather 
firm situation on that market. Five 
thousand four hundred boxes of butter, 
mostly New Zealand, arrived during the 
current week and was readily salable. 
Further arrival of small quantities of 
New Zealand, Argentine and Danish but- 
ter are expected next week and the S. S. 
Port Campbell is due in New York April 
11 or 12 carrying some butter but the 
exact amount to be unloaded is not 
known. C. i. f. offerings of New Zea- 
land were at 35 to 35% cents for ship- 
ment from London but very little new 
buying was reported. 


AUAALEEN TAI” 


.something about any ac- 
tivity of the Government, 
ask the Inquiry Division 
of The United States 


Daily. 


Its services are 


available without 
charge to subscribers. 
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Books and 


Publications 


Selection of School 
Officers by Boards 
Of States Favored 


Bureau of Education Out- 
lines Proper Method of 
Naming Heads of Edu- 

cational Systems. 


The selection of the chief school offi- 
cer of the State by the State Board of 
Education is the most satisfactory 
method, ; 
Department of the Interior, In a state- 
ment just made. 


selection by popuXyr vote tends to make 
the office a politic’) one, subject to the 
fluctuations of party and factional poli- 
tics, according to the Bureau. This sit- 
uation, it points out, may be accompa- 
nicd by a number of disadvantages, such 
as limitation of the field from i 
choice may be made, lack of continuity 
in office, and inability to adjust the term 
and salary to fit the person desired. 
Gubernatorial appointment is neither 


says the Bureau of Education, | 


| 


| 83,250 men, provided for by appropria- | 
of | 





which ! 


as sure nor as reliable as appointment | 


by a nonpartisan board, according to 


the Bureau. ‘ 
Description of Duties. 


office of the State, who may be called 


cither superintendent or commissioner, | 


is given by the Bureau. 
The text of the statement, follows: 


The State departments of education | 


have, as a rule, developed more or less 
independently, paralleling the several 
State boards of education, with functions 
centered in the administration of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the 
State. The executive head of this 
board—the State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction or commissioner of edu- 
cation—was formerly a political official 
in nearly all States. 

Greater efficiency in school 
tration now demands a change. 
superintendent or commissioner be- 
ginning to be recognized as the chief 
educational officer in the State, whose 


Is 


task it is to organize and direct the | 
The | 


educational forces within the State. 
office requires the largest ability. It is 
indeed hard to conceive of a more im- 
portant office or a more difficult posi- 
tion to fill well. At all times it calls 
for tact, initiative and executive ability. 

Provision is made for the office 
two ways: (1) By constitution and (2) 
by statute. 
for the office in their constitutions, by 
giving instructions therein for the legis- 
latures to creat and sustain it. 


in | 


Thirty-three States provide | 


| “Saratoga, 


The prevailing method of making the | being built in 
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Admiral Eberle Annou 
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nces Organization 


Of Naval Forces During Fiscal Year 1928 


Two New Aircraft Carriers, Six River Gunboats and Sub- 
marine to Augment Fleet. 


The organization of the United States 
naval forces for the fiscal year 1928, 
aside from a few additions and the 
change of assignments of some vessels, 
will be virtually the same as for the 
fiscal year 1927, Admiral E. W. Eberle, 
Chief of Naval Operations, announced in 


! a statement issued on April 4. 


The major subdivisions of the United 
States Fleet will not be changed, but 
the numerical strength of the Fleet will 
be augmented by the completion of the 
new aircraft carriers “Lexington” and 
” the six river gunboats now 
China for the Yangtze 
patrol force, and the submarine “V-4,” 
which is due to be completed in April, 
1928, 

The total stuength of the Navy will be 
tions made session 
Congress. 


by the last 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


Several changes of vessels are noted 
in the organization of United States 
Naval Forces for the fiscal year 1928 an- 
nounced today by Admiral E. W. Eberle, 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Aircraft Carriers 


‘ , To Be Completed 
A description of the duties which are | 
customarily allocated to the chief school | 





adminis- | 


The | 





Among | 


these States the constitutional mandate | 
for the establishment and maintenance | 


of the office vary in some detail, 
in general they are very similar. The 
remaining 15 States, on the other hand, 
do not mention the office in their con- 
stitutions; these have statutory provision 
« for it. 
Selection is Favored. 

The chief State school officer should 

be selected by the State board of edu- 


but | 


Based on the total strength of 83,250 


men for which appropriations were made | 


by the last Congress, the numerical 
strength of the fleet will show an in- 
crease due to the completion of the new 
aircraft carriers Lexington and Sara- 
toga, the six new river gunboats now 
being constructed at Shanghai to 
place several of the vessels of 


Patrol Force, and the submarine V-4 
which is expected to joint the fleet about 
April, 1928. 


The major subdivisions of the United | 
States Fleet will remain the same as in | 


| the past few years, consisting of the | ] 0 ; 
| repair ship operating with the Battle | 
| 


Battle Fleet, Scouting Fleet, Control 
Force, Fleet Base Force, Asiatic Fleet, 


° ~ T + 2 _ | 
United States Naval Forces in Europe, 
; Special Service Squadron, Naval Trans- | 
| portation Service, and vessels on special 


duty. 


The U. S. S. Texas, battleship, will 


assume the task of flagship to the Com- ! 


mander-in-Chief of the United Fieet this 
summer but will be assigned to Battle- 


ship Division Three of the Battle Fleet | 
| for tactical training. 


The Battle Fleet will be composed of 
12 battleships, with the U. S. 
fornia acting as flagship of the Battle 


Fleet and the U. S. S. West Virginia | 


acting as flagship of the Commander of 


the Battleship Divisions of the Battle | 
The only change noted is that | 


Fleet. 
the battleships New York and Texas will 


replace the Oklahoma and Nevada which | 


will be transferred to the Scouting Flect 


; on May 1 for modernization on the At- 


| lantie coast. 


cation from the country at large because | 


of professional preparation and admin- 
istrative ability, and if possible because 
of success in other positions requiring 
similar ability and irvolving — similar 
duties. Many able and efficient chief 
school officers have come into office by 
popular election or by gubernatorial ap- 
pointment. Both methods have some ad- 
vantages, but neither is as sure and re- 
liable as appointment by a nonpartisan 
board. No other method of selection is 


rons of 19 destroyers, one destroyer for 
experimental purposes and_ three 
stroyer tenders, all headed by the light 


| cruiser Omaha as flagship of the De- 


stroyer Force Commander. 
**Saratoga” to Be Flagship 


‘ Of Aircraft Squadrons 


The U. S. S. Saratoga upon comple- 


tion of all trials and her shakedown fol- | 


| lowing her commissioning will be as- 
| signed as the flagship of the Aircraft 
| Squadrons of the Battle Fleet relieving 


‘rons, two being assigned to the battle- | 


rational, if this office is to be responsible | 


to the board. h 
have no reference to the change of offi- 


cers connected with the partisan gov- 
ernment of the State. It should be in- 
definite or for a period of years, long 
enough to make possible the consistent 
development of administrative policies. 
‘If the chief State school officer 
selected by popular vote, the office may 
become a political one, subject to the 
fluctuations of party and factional poli- 
tics. The term is short, two to four 
years, reclection uncertain, and 
lack of continuity in the service 


is 


is 
is 


a 


handicap to the officer, however capable. | 


The term and salary are fixed by law 
and cannot be adjusted to fit the person 
desired. The field from which to choose 
is limited to the State, and the quali- 
cations are sometimes limited as to age 
and citizenship. Under the appointive 
method the chief State school officer 
may be selectetl as are the presidents of 
universities, city superintendents, and 
other important school officials, from the 
country at large. 
Responsibility of Officer. 

With the State organized for educa- 
tion on this basis, the position of chief 
school officer stands first in responsibil- 


ity and in opportunity to render exec- | 


utive service. As executive official, he 
administers the various divisions of the 


State department of education and also | 


represents the State board as its pro- 
fessional representative with the higher 
educational institutions of the State. The 
State department of education should be 
comprehensively planned on lines of ap- 
proved business principles. If the State 
is to get full returns on its educational 
investment, the methods, means, and 
ways outlined must be of the most ap- 
proved known to experts in school ad- 
ministration. There should be ample 
provision made for as many subdivisions 
of the department as may be necessary 
to administer the office to the best in- 
terest of the public. 

There is general agreement by au- 
thorities on school administration, con- 
firmed by practice in several progressive 
States, that this important officer should 
be assigned at least the following powers 
and duties: 

1. The chief State school officer, the 
executive officiai of the State board of 
education and executive head of the 
State department of education, 
enforce rules and regulations :made in 


should | 


The term of office should | 


the Langley which will continue to be 
assigned to those squadrons. 

Air units assigned to the Battle Fleet 
will consist of four fighting plane squad- 


ship divisions of the fleet and two squad- | 


rons to the Saratoga. 


| squadron will likewise be assigned to the 
| Saratoga and there will be two addi- 


| tached to the Battleship Divisions and | 
| one to the U. S. S. Omaha. 
| craft tender Aroostook will be based one | 

utility squadron and one scouting squad- | 


' Fleet will consist of two tenders, the | 


the , sec- | 


| will transfer to the Battle Fleet from | 
; the Control Force upon the completion 
of alterations at Portsmouth, N. H., to | 
| complete the 36 listed above. 





tional observation squadrons, one at- 


ron. 
The Submarine Divisions of the Battle 


Holland and Argonne, with two 
ondary tenders and one rescue vessel to 


| minister to the needs of the 36 subma- | 
| rines, 10 of which will be stationed at 


Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. Division 20, con- 
sisting of the submarines V-1, 2, 8, and 4, 


The Scouting Fleet, with the U. S. S. 
Wyoming as flagship, will consist of six 
battleships, including the Utah and the 
New York, now undergoing moderniza- 
tion and due for completion on October 
20, and the Oklahoma and Nevada, which 
are scheduled for modernization this fall. 
Pending the completion of the moderniza- 
tion of the Wyoming, the Arkansas will 
act as flagship of the Scouting Fleet. 

The light cruiser divisions of the 
scouting fleet will consist of two divi- 
sions, totaling seven vessels, three of 
them on detached duty in Asiatic waters 
as cruiser division three. 
~The Destroyer Squadrons of the 

a 


conformity to law by the State board 
for schools over which it has legal juris- 
diction. 

2. Supervision of all the different divi- 
sions of the State department of educa- 
tion responsible to the State board for 
the proper administration of the duties 
of each such division. 

3. In cooperation with the heads of 
the State’s institutions for training 
teachers, and in conformity with law, 
he should prescribe courses of study for 
these training schools, standards for 
certification of teachers, and methods for 
the validation of teachers’ credentials 
from other States. 

4. As the professional representative 


of the State board of education, he co- 
fac- | 
ulties of the higher edueational institu- | 


operates with the presidents and 


tions of the State. 


re- | 
the | 
| Yangtze Patrol Force and South China 


S. Cali- | 


The Destroyer Squadrons of | 
| the Battle Fleet will consist of two squad- 


de- | 


Two torpedo and | 
bombing squadrons and one observation | 


On the air- | 


Scouting Fleet parallel in numerical 
strength the similar force of the Battle 
Fleet in that they consist of two squad- 
rons totaling 88 vessels with two de- 
stroyer tenders and one destroyer for 
experimental purposes, all headed by the 
light cruiser Concord, which is flagship 
of the Force Commander. 


Two Destroyer Squadrons 
With Scouting Fleet 
The Aircraft Squadrons of the Scout~ 
| ing Fleet will be headed by the new 
| Aircraft Carrier Lexington which will 
| have two minesweepers as secondary 
tneders and will consist of three fighting 


plane squadrons, two on the Lexington | 1 , 
| San Antonio, Texas, from 


and one onthe Battleship Division of the 
Scouting Fleet; two torpedo and bomb- 
ing squadrons to be carried on the Lex- 
ington; one observation plane squadron 


| servation plane squadron, half of which 


will be attached to the Lexington and | 
| half to the Battleship Division of the | 


| Scouting Fleet; a utility division tempo- 
rarily based on the U. S. S. Antares and 
a West Indies survey detail assigned 
to the surveying vessels Hannibal, 
Niagara and Nakomis. 

The submarine divisions of the Atlan- 
tic coast are assigned to the Control 
Force. 
der Camden with two secondary tenders 
and one rescue vessel, a total of 31 sub- 


unit of the fleet, nine of which will be 
stationed at Coco Solo, Canal Zone. 
Two Eagle boats, three minelayers 
and two minesweepers complete the 
|; makeup of the Control Force. 
Assigned to the Fleet Base Force, 
operating in the Pacific Ocean, are two 
| minelayers and two minesweepers, based 
at Honolulu; three oilers, seven tugs, one 
| supply ship, one hospital ship, and one 


Fleet. 
Operativg with the 
as a part of the Fleet Base Force will 


reserve commission and the U. S. S. 
Jason, which will act as an aircraft 
tender when it returns to the Atlantic 


from its present station in the Asiatic | 
where it will be relieved by the U.S. S. 


| Wright. 


Makeup Described 
| Of Asiatic Fleet 


‘The: Asiatic Fleet will consist of the 
U.S. S. Pittsburgh, flagship, and the two 
gunboats Asheville and Sacramento, 


and two gunboats on the South China 
Patrol. Of the six gunboats now be- 
; ing constructed at Shanghai one will re- 
| place the Pampanga in the South China 
Patrol and the other five will be as- 
| signed to the Yangtze Patrol, replacing 
the Eleano, Villalobos, Pigeon, 
Penguin. All of the vessels which are 
being replaced will be decommissioned. 
In addition the Asiatic Destroyer Force 
consists of one tender and 19 destroyers. 
‘ The submarine divisions of the Asiatic 
Fleet will consist of two tenders and 
| twelve submarines. Two destroyer mine- 
layers and two minesweepers make up 
the Asiatic Mine Detachment. 

The Aircraft Squadrons of the Asiatic 
| Fleet consist of the U. S. S. Wright, 
| flagship, two secondary tenders and one 
| torpedo and bombing squadron attached 

to the Wright. As auxiliaries on the 

Asiatic Station there are listed two ves- 

| sels. 
One light cruiser and six destroyers 
| constitute the naval forces in Europe; 
five cruisers are assigned to duty in the 
Special Service Squadron; and 10 ves- 
sels are in the naval transportation serv- 
ice. These include two transports, one 
ammunition ship, four oilers, and three 
cargo vessels. 

To complete the list, on special duty 
13 vessels are listed. These vary in 
| duty from the lighter than air, U. S. S. 
| Los Angeles, and the Presidential yacht 
| Mayflower, to station ships at Guam, 
Guantanamo and Samoa. Three survey- 
ing ships are also included. 

A grand total of 318 vessels, exclusive 
of aircraft are listed. 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has announced 
Special Orders No. 75 to Army personnel as 
follows: 
Coast Artillery. 

The following officers from present as- 
signment as student, Command and General 
Stat¥ School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and 
will proceed to San Francisco, Calif., and 
Sail on the transport scheduled to leave 
that port on or about August 18, 1927, for 
the Hawaiian Department: Maj. Samuel 
E. Hawkins, Maj. Raymond Y.Cramer and 
| Maj. Albert H. Warren. 

The following officers from present as- 
signment as student, Comand and General 
Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and 
will proceed to San Francisco, Calif., and 
sail on the transport scheduled to leave 
that port or about August 19, 1927, for the 
Philippine Islands: Maj. Richard F. Cox, 
| Maj. George W. Easterday, Maj. Ruskin P. 
Hall, Maj. Carl E. Hocker, Capt. Oliver 
J. Bond, jr., and Capt. Robert E. Phillips. 

The resignation of First Lieut. Bernard 
Wellington Slifer, of his commission April 5, 
officer of the Army, to take effect April 5, 
1927, is accepted by the President. 

Col. Clint C. Hearn, from treatment at 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., to Atlanta, Ga. 

Maj. William Hicks, Army War College, 
Washington, D. C., to Manila, Pa. 

Following officers from Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., to Canal Zone: Majors Robert C. 
Garrett, Paul H. Herman and Kenneth T. 
Blood. 

First Lieut. Arnold D. Amoroso, 
Monroe, Va., to Boston, Mass. 

First Lieut. Samuel Rubin, Fort Monroe, 
Va., to Fort Banks, Mass. 

First Lieut. John D. Murphy, Army War 
College, Washington, D. C., to Fort Tot- 
ten, N. Y., and thence to Fort Winfield 
Scott, Cailf. 

Second Lieut. Leo D. Vichules, Fort Mon- 
Va., to Hawaiian Dept. 

Capt. James L. Craig, Fort Monroe, Va., 
to Canal Zone. 

Following officers from Fort Monroe, Va., 
to Philippine Islands: First Lieuts. John L. 
4 Goff and John E, Reierson, 





Fort 


roe, 


asisgned to the light cruisers; one ob- | 


Headed by the flagship and ten- | 


| be five tugs, one oiler, one supply ship, | 
| one repair ship, one hospital ship in | 


eight gunboats on the Yangtze Force |! 


t )- | seriously tested on their flights to and 
marines are listed as assigned to ‘this | 


; storms may be brewing, over impassable 
| cross prairie and desert lands. 

| sands of miles of flights, air transports 
| carrying 
| of weather data by radio will be created. 


i. ‘ . ' year’s Army maneuvers will be on an un- 
Scouting Fleet 


| centration will be the first air review to 


| view, besides the 100 planes taking part 


d | announced today 
and | 


| States to be traveled by our airmen. It 
| shows. that 





; Sea, Italy, the Island of Minorca in the 
| Mediterranean, touch at Valencia and 





Military 


Aviation 


Army Plans First 


Air Review Ever 
Held in America 


Will Be Participated in by 
Two Hundred Airships 
From Many Army 
Stations. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Davison, Assistant Secretary of War, 
and officers of the Army. 

Program of Army Flights. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

From the earth to the moon and back 
is the distance to be covered by the 200 
Army Air Corps planes that will par- 
ticipate in maneuvers to be staged near 
May 11 to 
May 21 by Second Division troops under 
command of Major General Ernest 
Hinds. From the time the aerial forces 
of the Army leave their home staticys 
in Michigan, Virginia, Texas and other 
Army Air Corps centers, until they re- 
turn, they will have covered more than 
476,000 miles—a distance twice that 
which separates the earth from the | 
moon. 

While the bombing, observation, pur- 
suit, attack, transport and staff planes 
to take part in the*mancuvers will not 
be called upon to traverse the uncharted 
wastes of space, the mettle of the | 
Nation’s airmen will nevertheless be 


from Texas. Their routes will take thei 
over lofty mountains where treacherous 


swamps, over dense forests, over plains, 
To guard against mishaps in the thou- 


mechanics will follow the 
various units of combat planes while an 
elaborate system for the dissemination 


The Air Corps participation in this 


precedented scale. Planes for the move- 
ment of five score planes have been care- | 
fully worked out by Major General | 
Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Air Corps, 
assisted by Brigadier General James E. 
Fechet, who will be in command of the 
air units to be sent to Texas. 1 
First Air Review. 

One feature of the Army aerial con- 
be staged in this country. For this re- 
in the war games, nearly 100 other ships 
will be summoned from Kelly Field and 
other Air Corps stations. The review 
will be given in honor of Secretary of 
War, Dwight F. Davis, who, with As- 
sistant Secretary of War, F. Trubee 


Davison, and other notables, is expected | 


to attend the maneuvers. ; 

Assistant Secretary of War Davison, 
who has charge of Air Corps activities, 
that a comparative 
study of European and American dis- ' 
tances has been made by Army Air 
Corps officers in connection with the 
flights to and from Texas. 

“A fair idea of the enormous distances 
to be covered,” said Mr. Davison, “is ob- 
tained by superimposing a map of Eu- 
rope over that portion of the United 


virtually every European 
country would be crossed by the various | 
air unts were these flights to take place | 
on the European continent. ; 
“The cities adjacent to the Army air 
posts from which combat planes will be 
sent to the maneuvers are Detroit, Mich.; 
Junction City, Kans.; Hampton, Va.; and | 
Galveston, Tex. Translating these locali- | 
ties into European distances, we find 
that Detroit is near Stettin on the shores 
of the Baltic Sea. Hampton lies in the 
central part of Rumania. Galveston is 
on the east coast o* Spain near Valencia. 
Junction City is at Cherbourg, France; 
San Aantonio is on the exact spot oc- 
cupied by Madrid, while New Orleans 
is on par with the Island of Minorca. 
Comparison of European Mileage. 
“Due to the fact that several groups | 
of planes are to give demonstrations at 
the Army Schools at Fort Leavenworth, 
Fort Sill, Fort Riley and Fort Benning, | 
the units will not proceed directly to 
Texas but go in round about fashion, | 
and it is by virtue of this that the lines | 
of flight will cover an area equal to that 
of all of Europe north of Gibraltar and 
west of Russiae To Madrid (San An- 
tonio) would come three groups of pur- 
suit planes from Stettin (Detroit) which 
would go by way of Poland, Czechoslova- | 
ka, Rumania, Jugoslavia, the Adriatic 


| Evans, Will. 


; Knapp, Joseph W. 





proceed to Madrid. Another pursuit 
group would go from Stettin to Luxem- 
bourg and cross the length of France, 
while a third -vould reach its goal by 
way of Holland, Belgium and France. 
Three bombing formations would leave 
their station in central Rumania (Lang- 
ley Field). One would follow the course } 
taken by the first pursuit unit. The | 
other two formations would fly to Bres- 
lau (Uniontown, Pa.), to Dresden (Day- | 
ton), cross Germany to Luxembourg (St. 
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Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Orchard Irrigation. By Samuel Fortier, | 
Senior Irrigation Engineer, Division 
of Agricultural Engineering, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of. Agri- 
culture. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1518. 
Price, 5 cents. [Agr. 27-154] 

Seeds and Plants Imported by the Office 
of Foreign Plant Introduction, Bureau 
of Plant Industry During the Period 
from April 1 to June 30, 1924. In- 
ventory No. 79, Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 10 cents. [Agr. 7-1331] 

Magnetic Reluctivity Relationship. By 
Raymond L. Sanford, Physicist, Bu- 
reau of Standards. Scientific Papers 
of the Bureau of Standards, No. 546. 
Price, 5 cents. [27-26310] 

Shocing Animals: Prepared under the 
direction of the Chief of Cavalry, 
United States Army. Issued by the 
Department of War. Price, 10 cents. 

American Documented Seagoing Mer- 
chant Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and 
Over, March 1, 1927. Issued by the | 
Bureau of Navigation, Department of | 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. [19-26597] 

Baird, Andrew Cumming. Christian fun- | 
damentals; a modern apology for the 
Apostles’ creed. 304 p. Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark, 1926. 27-5443 

Broun, Heywood Campbell. Anthony 
Comstock, roundsmen of the Lord, by 
. «. & Margaret Leech. 285 p., illus. 
N. Y., Boni, 1927. 27-5428 | 

Dickinson, Thomas Herbert. An outline 
of contemporary drama. 298 p. Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1927. 27-5321 

Tons of money; a farce in 
three acts, by... and Valentine. | 
(French’s acting edition. no. 53). 85 
p. London, S. French, 1927. 27-5323 

Gibson, Thomas, 1868. Basic principles 
of speculation. 142 p. N. Y., T. Gib- 
son, 1926. 27-5426 

Griffiith-Jones, Ebenezer . . . Genesis, a 
little library of exposition, with new 
studies, by ... A. C. Welch... illu- 
strated by T. Noyes-Lewis. (The study 
Bible). 143 p. London, Cassell, 1926. 


27-5439 | 


. The 
47 p. 


Hamilton, Patrick. Candlesticks . . 
golden candlesticks and Light. 
London, The Art store, 1926. 

27-5326 

Carmel ... 22 p. 

1926. 

27-5327 

Hamilton, Patrick. The golden candle- 
sticks, and other poems. 48 p. Guelph, 
Can., The Gummer press, 1926. 

27-5325 

Things that might 

London, The Art 


Hamilton, Patrick. 
London, The Art Store, 


Hamilton, Patrick. 
have been. 23 p. 
store, 1926. 27-5328 

Hill, David Jayne. The problem of a 
world court; the story of an unrealized 
American idea. 204 p. N. Y., Long- 
mans, 1927. 27-5427 

Inge, William Ralph. ... Hebrews, a little 
library of exposition, with new studies, 
by ...H. L. Goudge .. . illustrated 
by T. Noyes-Lewis. 143 p. (The study 
Bible.) London, Cassell, 1926. 

27-5441 

Kallen, Horace Meyer. Why religion. 
316 p. N. Y., Boni, 1927. 27-5437 

Store management 
and business organization. (Modern 
merchandising; a series of texts pre- 
pared as part of the modern merchan- 
dising course and service .. . Alex- 
ander Hamilton institute. v.2). 373 
p., illus. N. Y., Alexander Hamilton 
institute, 1927. 27-5431 

Konstam, Edwin Max. A treatise on the 
law of income tax, designed for the 
use of the taxpayer and his advisers; 
with the Income tax acts appended. 
3d ed. (Including the Act of 1925). | 
600 p. London, Stevens, 1926. 

27-5432 

Lamb, Charles. The adventures of 

Louis), and from there proceed to Dover, 

England (Fort Leavenworth). From 

Dover one group would cross the chan- 

nel to Cherbourg (Junction City), go to 

Saint Nazaire (Muskogee), cross the 

Bay of Biscay and proceed to Madrid by 

way of Bilboa (Dallas), while the other 

unit of bombers would fiy a more direct 
course from Dover to Madrid. 

“Twelve attack planes would make a 
round trip from Valencia (Galveston) 
to Pisa (Fort Benning) by way of Mi- 
norca (New Orleans), while eight planes 
would go from Valencia to Bilboa (Dal- 
las), to Dover, to Cherbourg, and from 
there southward to Madrid. Four ob- 
servation planes at Cherbourg (Junction 
City) would fly to Madrid (San Antonio) 
by way of Saint Nazaire and Bilboa. 

“T believe these comparisons of Ameri- 
can and European distances are interest- 
ing in view of the fact we hear so much 
about European flying activity and are 
impressed by European distances because 
mileage in our own country has come to 
mean little. 

“In connection with the meneuvers, I 
reiterate what I have said before, namely, 
that every precaution will be taken to 
safeguard lives and property. Arrange- 
ments are being made for a thorough 
.meteorological survey and the pilots will 
delay their flights should weather con- 
ditions prove unfavorable.” 


ts Per Foot 


For Quick Sale 


Several unsually fine home sites sixty-five by one hundred and forty feet in 


an exclusive North West surburban section. 
Must sell at once and will sacrifice at the low price of 


a much higher price, 
15 cents per square foot. 

Property is now being improved and sic 
pleted within forty-five days. 


any other suburb in the city of Washington. 


are completed the property should sel! 
or more, 


Surrounding property selling at 


lewalks and street paving will be com- 


The section is rapidly building up faster than 


As soon as the improvements 
for at least twenty-five cents per foot 


NO ASSsSSMENTS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


will be levied on the property. 


days and those who desire to take advantage of it should act at once. 


are interested 2 representatives will be 
can get in touch with us by addressi 


SUBURBAN PROPERTY BOX M 


This offer will not be open except for a few 


If you 
glad to show you the property and you 
ng 
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Ulysses, with illustrations by Doris 
Pailthorpe & T. H. Robinson. 127 p. 
N. Y., Stokes, 1926. 27-26111 
McEntire, Adele Tuttle. Outline studies 
in New Testament history. 212 p. 
N. Y., The Abingdon press, 1927. 
27-5435 
Masliansky, Zebi Hirsch. Sermons, trans- 
lated by Edward Herbert; revised and 
edited by Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman. 
345 p. N. Y., Hebrew publishing co., 
1926. 27-5434 
Mosher, Thomas Bird. Amphora, a sec- 
ond collection of prose and _ verse 
chosen by the editor of the Bibeclot. 
137 p. Portland, Me., Mosher, 1926. 
27-5320 
know? 
Judson 


do we 


The 


Myers, Cortland. How 
118 p. Philadelphia. 
press, 1927. 

Norwood, Frederick William. St. Luke, 
a little library of exposition, with new 
studies, by ... F. R. Barry, illustrated 
by T. Noyes-Lewis. (The sudy Bible.) 
146 p. London, Cassell, 1926, 

27-5440 

Valentine, Alan Chester. The English 
novel. (Oxford reading courses.) 59 p. 
N. Y., Oxford university press, 1927. 

27-5322 

Variety, translated by 

283 p. N. Y., Har- 
court, 1927. 27-5319 

Watt, Lauchlan MacLean. Psalms, a 
little library of exposition, with new 
studies, by ... J. E. M’Fadyen, 
illustrated by T. Noyes-Lewis. (The 
study Bible.) 145 p. London, Cassell, 
1926. 27-5438 


Valery, Paul. 
Malcolm Cowley. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading | 


are obtainable at prices ,stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


| Register of Commissioned and Warrant 


Officers of the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps: 1927. Issued by 
the Department of the Navy. Price, 
$1 per copy. [7-32070] 

Report of the Chief of the Weather Bu- 
reau—1925-26. Issued by the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture. 
Price, $1.25 per copy. [Agr. 9-1419] 

Publications of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education of Special Interest 
to High-School Teachers. Issued by 
the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. Free. [E26-110] 
Single copies of publications available 

for distribution will be sent free of charge 

upon request addressed to Bureau of Edu- 

cation, Washington, D. C. 

Survey of Current Business, Weekly Sup- 
plement. Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 

[21-26819] 


Public Health Reports. Issued weekly 
by the United States Public Health 
Service. Volume 42, Number 12. 
Price, 5 cents. [6-25167] 
Special articles in this issue: Results of 

Examination of Food Handlers in Newark, 

N. J.; Survey of Enedmie Thyroid Enlarge- 

ment in Massachusetts, Experiment in 

Goiter Prevention in a School in India. 


Navy Orders 


Orders issued to Naval officers under date 
of March 28, 1927: 

Rear Adm. Mark L. Bristol, det. Comdr., 
U. S. Naval Detachment, Eastern Mediter- 
ranean; to State Department. 

Comdr. Charles L. Best, det. U. 
Huron; to Off. in Chg., Portland, Ore. 

Lieut. Comdr. Joseph F. Crowell, det. U. 
S._S. Milwaukee; to Rec. Ship, New York. 

Lieut. Comdr. David R. Lee, det. U. S. S. 
Camden; to command Subm. Div. 14. 

Lieut. Comdr. Morris J. Lenney, det. U. S. 
S. S-50; to U. S. S. Seagull. : 

Lieut. Comdr. Schuyler Mills, det. Naval 
Academy; to U. S. S. Camden. 

Lieut. Walter F. Boone, det. VO Sqdn. 3 
(U. S. S. Raleigh), Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. 
Fit.; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Dew D. Eberle, det. U. S. S. Huron; 
to Naval Academy. 


Ss. 8. 


Lieut. Thomas A. Gray, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Coco Solo, C. Z.; to c. f. 0. U. S. S. Saratoga. | 


Lieut. Daniel N. Logan, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Sam. Diego, Calif.; to V. Sqdn. 1, Aircraft 
Sqdns., Battle Flt. 

Lieut. Charles W. Van Horn, det. U. S. S. 
Argonne; to Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Liut. (j. g.) William B. Ault, det. Naval 


27-5436 | 
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School 


Officers 


Disabled Veterans 
Express Approval 
Of Citizens’ Camps 


Head of Association Writes 
Department of War to 
Offer Support of 
Group. 


An exchange of letters between Gen. 
John V. Clinnin, National Commander of 
the Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, and F, Trubee Davison, Act- 
ing Secretary of War, relating to the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps, has 
becn announced by the Department of 
Wl... ~ 

In his letter General Clinnin said he 
desired “to place on record this pledge of 


! our organization in backing the Civilian 
' Military Training Camps.” 


The appreciation of the Department 
“of this splendid indorsement” was ex- 
pressed in Mr. Davison’s reply to Gen- 
eral Clinnin. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement, containing the 
text of the two letters follows: 

Gen. John V. Clinnin, National Com- 
mander, Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War, headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the Secretary of War, Hon. 
Dwight F. Davis: 

“Consistent with the policy of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans to support all 
measures looking toward the main- 
tenance of an adequate national defense, 
I desire to place on record this pledge of 
our organization in backing the Civilian 
Military Training Camps. 

Preparedness Favored. 

“It is believed that any intelligent per- 
son will agree no class of American citi- 
zens is better able to testify to the real 
repulsiveness and horrors of war than 
those who bear the scars of war, and it 
is only logical that these same veterans 
should cooperate in any measure that 
might reduce the probability of this 
nation again facing a national emer- 
gency. However, the organized disabled 
of this country feel that proper prepared- 
ness to’ avert conflict no more brings on 
war than insurance brings on fire. 

“The C. M. T. C. project is in our be- 
lief particularly laudable because it not 
only guarantees a better reservoir for 
future officers but it is really an institu- 
tion leading to improved citizenship by 
teaching the high responsibilities implied 
on real Americanism, demonstrates the 
obligation of our young manhood to the 
nation and withal improves the physical 
condition of all those who participate in 
the sane courses conducted by the War 
Department.” 

Mr. Davison Replies. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Hon. 
F. Trubee Davison, the Acting Secretary, 
has replied as follows: 

“I have your letter of March 24, 1927, 
pledging the fullest assistance and sup- 
port of the Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War to the Citizen’s Mili- 
tary Training Camps. 

“Unquestionably the C, M. T. C. move- 
ment derives untold benefit from the 
support of such patriotic organizations as 
the Disabled Veterans and it is great 
pleasure to me to express my personal 
appreciation, as well as that of the De- 
partment, of this splendid indorsement, 
it is indeed gratifying to know that your 
organization is allied with many others 
giving similar indorsement of this worthy 
undertaking and I desire to assure you 
that your active interest in bringing the 
matter to my attention is deeply appre- 
ciated.” 
gaan eh cage 
Academy; to VO Sqdn. 3, Aircraft Sqdns., 
Sctg. Flt. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Warren K. Berner, det. VO 
Sqdn. 2 (U. S. S. Nevada), Aircraft Sqdns., 
Battle Fit. 

Ensign Morgan A. Powell, det. U. S. S. 
Seattle; to tmp. duty Naval Communs. 

Lieut. Comdr. Thomas A. Fortescue (M. 
C.), det. U. S. S. Nitro; to Nav. Hosp., 
Great Lakes, II. 

Lieut. Orlo S. Goff (S. C.), det. Bu. S. & 
A.; to Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

Comdr. William W. Edel (Ch. C.), det. 
Nav. Powder Factory, Indianhead, Md.; to 
duty with Sixth Regiment of Marines. 

Ch. Bosn. Otto J. W. Haltnorth, det. Naval 
Academy; to U. S. S. Pennsylvania. 

Ch. Pay Clk. John J. S. Fahey, det. U. S. 
S. New Mexico; to U. S. S. Quail. 

Ch, Pay Clk. Joseph A. Paldi, det. Nav. 
Sta., Guananamo Bay, Cuba; to U. S. S. 
Mercy. 

Pharm. Will Grimes, det. Nav. Hosp. 
Washington, D. C.; to Nav. Sta., Tutuila, 
Samoa. 

Ch, Pay Clk.-Thomas S. Lowry, det. U. S, 
S. Rochester; to Rec. Bks., Philadelphia, Pa, 


cA New Biography of 


JAMES 


BRYCE 


By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L, Fisher 


HE former British Ambassador at Washington and 

author of “The American Commonwealth” is the 
subject of this biographical study, which surveys his long 
and varied career and presents many selections from 
his letters. Much of the book is devoted to American 
affairs, and many of the letters are addressed to eminent 
Americans. The record is that of a strenuous and varie 
ously gifted man who dedicated a great part of his life 
to the promotion of a better understanding between 
Britain and the United States. 


Two Volumes—Illustrated $8.00 ~ 


- 


The Macmillan Company - New York 
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Duties 
Appraisals 


Deduction Installment 


Rulings Taxation 


Customs Rulings 


Selling 


i. Income Deduction Duty on Clocked Hose 


For Worthless Note 
Is Upheld on Appeal 


Statute of Limitations Ruled 
Not to Make Obligation 
Valueless if Still 
Recognized. 


. COLVERT, PETITIONER, V. Com- 
coil oF INTERNAL REVENUE} 

Boarp of TAx APPEALS, No. 9170. 

The petitioner, a resident of Okla- 
homa, engaged, during 1920 and 1921, 
jn manufacturing ice cream, sought re- 
determination of deficiencies of $1,563.06 
and $1,642.27 income tax for 1920 and 
1921, respectively. ax 

C. H. Garnett, for petitioner; B. A. 
Low, for repondent. 

The Board of Tax Appeals 

wing facts: 

an 1988, petitioner loaned his brother 
George $2,200 and took the latter’s 
promissory note for $3,200 to cover the 
loan and taking up a note given for an 
earlier loan. George then moved from 
Oklahoma to Texas where he invested 
$14,000 in irrigated land. In 1919, his 
venture having proved unprofitable, he 
sold the land for $2,000 cash and $6,000 
vendor’s lien notes, and returned to 
Oklahoma where he worked for peti- 
tioner under agreement that the value of 
his services would be credited on the 
3,200 note, whereby $1,000, value of 
services, was so credited in full satis- 
faction of accrued interest which really 
exceeded that amount. 

In 1920 George Colvert lost the se- 
curity for his vendor’s lien notes in 
Texas, and, having no other property, 
was unable to pay the petitioner’s note 
which was determined to be worthless 
and claimed as a deduction in income 
return for 1920. The note never was 


found the 


paid. The petitioner did not keep any | 


ersonal books of account. 
7 During the years 1919, 1920, and 1921, 


petitioner employed his brother John D. } 


Colvert as foreman and assistant man- 


ager of his ice cream factory. The serv- | 


ices performed by John D. Colvert were 
valuable to the petitioner and in the 
latter part of the year 1921 it was agreed 
by the petitioner and John D. Colvert 


that the petitioner should pay gg | Tenth of National Income 
1S | . 
| Paid on Installments 


Colvert extra compensation for 


services. 
Note for $7,000 Paid. 


The petitioner thereupon executed and | 


delivered to John D. Colvert a promis- 
sory note for $7,000, payable on demand 


and bearing interest from date. The peti- | 


tioner paid to John D. Colvert on said 
note $4,000 either in December, 1921, or 


January, 1922, and the note was paid in | were about $6,179,000,000, and of real | 


full in the year 1922. The petitioner 
claimed said amount of $7,000 as a de- 


duction from gross income for the year | 
1921. The respondent disallowed the de- | 


duction. a 
The full text of the Boards’ opinion 


follows: 


ed herein is whether the petitioner in 
computing his net income for the year 
1920 is entitled to deduct as a bad debt 
the amount of $3,200 represented by the 


that the note became barred by 
Texas statute of limitations in the year 
1917, and that it was, therefore, worth- 
less in that year. The petitioner, how- 
ever, insists that even if the note was 
barred by the Texas statute, George Col- 
vert moved to Oklahoma in the year 1919 
and that the payment of interest 
Oklahoma revived the debt. 

It is not necessary for us in deciding 
whether the anrount of the note in ques- 


tion is a proper deduction from the peti- | 


tioner’s gross income for the year 1920, 
note was barred by the laws of Texas 
The availability of the statute of limi- 


tations as a defense to an action on a 
note is not in itself proof that the note 


is in fact worthless. Appeal of Leo Stein, | 
4B. T. A. 1016 (1 United States Daily, | 


2570). 
Debt Recognized in 1919. 

The evidence here shows that George 
Colvert returned to Oklahoma in the 
year 1919 and that he recognized his 
debt to the petitioner, at least as a moral 


obligation, by working for the petitioner | 


and having the value of his services 
credited on the note. At that time he 
held vendor's lien notes in the amount of 


$6,000 from which the petitioner might | 


reasonably expect he would in the future 


receive sufficient money to discharge his | 


obligation. 

However, the vendor’s lien notes be- 
came worthless in the year 1920, the se- 
curity behind them having been destroy- 
ed, and it became apparent to the peti- 


tioner at that time.that in all probability |! 


the note in question would never be paid. 
The petitioner thereupon determined that 
the note was worthless and claimed the 
amount thereof as a deduction in 1920. 
We are of the opinion that the deduction 
should be allowed. 

In regard to the deduction in the 
amount of $7,000 claimed by the peti- 
tioner in the year 1920, we are not satis- 
fied from the evidence that the note exe- 


cuted and delivered by the petitioner to | 


John D. Colvert was accepted by John 
D. Colvert as payment for the services 
he had rendered. Under the law as laid 
down by the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa a promissory note given for a 
prior indebtedness is not in itself proof 
of the payment of indebtedness. Whether 
or not a note is given and accepted in 
satisfaction of a pre-existing debt is a 
question of fact to be determined from 
the evidence. Ohio Cultivator Co. v. 
Duncan, 67 Okla., 58; 168 Pacific 1002. 
Evidence Held Inconclusive. 

The evidence herein does not show to 

our satisfaction that the note in question 


was given to or accepted by John D. Col- | 


vert in satisfaction of the debt due him 
from the petitioner. 
It is also urged by the petitioner that 


if we do not hold that the note of John | 


e 





; ment purchases averaged about $2,638,- 
| 000,000, less than 4 per cent of the na- 


| tional income. 


Marquette: The first question present- | -powed that the total sales of automobiles | 


| plan. 


in | 


| poration of America, also recently or- 


| that in many industries installment sales 


Installment Selling Returns Explained by Bureau 


Of Internal Revenue as Ordered in Income Tax Law 


Act of 1926 Revised 
Basis for Reports 


Previous Rigid Regulations 
Made More Flexible by 
New System. 


Recognizing that installment selling is 
an eonomically and financially estab- 
lished fact, the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has prepared a pamphlet outlining 
the provisions of the tax law on income 
from such sales. The pamphlet was pre- 
pared under the auspices of the training | 
section of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, and copies of it have just been 
made available. A digest of the rulings 
contained therein were published in The 
United States Daily of March 22. 

Following is the complete text of the 
report, in so far as it relates to review- 
ing the growth of installment selling in 
the United States and the provision for 
taxing the incomes therefrom as pro- 
vided in the Revenue Act of 1926: 

Installment Sales under the Revenue 
Act of 1926, Introduction: 

With the passage of the revenue act 
of 1926, there became effective a new 
basis covering the reporting for income 
tax purposes of profits arising through 
installment sales transactions as well as 
transactions on the deferred payment 
plan. Probably no change incorporated | 
into the revenue act of 1926, over the 
existing provisions _in the prior revenue 
acts, is of greater significance than the 
change affecting installment sales re- 
porting. 

While in years past dealers on the in- 
stallment basis merely employed this 
mode of business as an accommodation 
to a small number of purchasers of their 
products, in recent years installment 
buying has assumed large proportions, is 
considered sound economics, and is with- 
uot social stigma. We find it prevalent 
in numerous industries; as for instance, 
automobile, furniture, clothing, furnish- 





| ings, real estate, and in any number of 


other lines the function of which is to 
cater to everyday economic wants. 


This manner of buying, first designated 
as buying on time, then on credit, and | 
now on the budget plan, has been a sub- 
ject for much curent discussion among 
economists and business men. A noted 
economist has estimated that the pur- 
chass of merchandise (personal prop- 
erty) on the instalment plan for 1925 | 


estate, about $1,575,000,000, making a 
total of about $7,754,000,000. This repre- | 
sents 10 per cent of our national income. 
The total debt owing on these install- 


The investigation further | 


on the installment plan for 1925 were 


| about $3,446,000,000, of which amount 


approximatly $1,938,00,000 was regularly 


: . . .~ | outstanding in deferred payments. 
note given to him by George Colvert in , 
the year 1913. The respondent contends | 


the | operation will be to promote and safe- 


| guard credit finance companies 


Recently there was formed the Ameri- 
can Rediscount Corporation. Its plan of 


fi- 
nancing machinery, automobile, and 
other equipment sold on the installment 
The corporation has been char- 
tered under the laws of Maryland with 
authorized capitalization of $31,500,000. 
Its operations comenced January 5, 1927, 
will be largely through the Credit Cor- 


in 


ganized under the banking act of the 
State of New York. The Rediscount Com- 


: “ | pany was formed after a survey had 
to go into the question of whether the | 


been made in 34 industries, by an ad- | 


1 : : 
v r | visory committee on finance and indus- | 
or revived under the laws of Oklahoma. | 


trial credits. This committee reported 
were advisable and necessary, and that | 
“It was vital to increase domestic sales 
in such industries to maintain the 
present status of national prosperity.” 

The plan, as announced, is patterned | 
after the Federal Reserve System, though 
having no connection with it. There will 
be a central board and branch members 
(finance companies) scattered over the 
country. This national credit finance 
system is expected to stabilize install- 
ment selling and to effect the lessening 
of losses on the part of vendors. 

Chapter I. 

Provisions for installment sales in the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

1. Difficulties under prior revenue acts. 

In view of the widespread significance 
of installment buying it became a para- 
mount issue to legislate definitely a basis 
by which the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue will be governed in the issuance 
of regulations covering the requirements 
of reporting income arising out of in- 
stallment sales. 


Stringent Regulation 


Formerly in Force 

To be sure, articles 42 to 46, Regula- 
tions 45, 62, and 65, under the revenue 
acts of 1918, 1921, and 1924, respectively 
permitted the method of installment sales 
reporting. 


The basis there containued, | 
D. Colvert was given and accepted in 
full satisfaction of the amount due from 
the petitioner to John D. Colvert, that 
we should nevertheless find that $4,000 | 
was actually paid in the year 1921, which 
should be allowed as a deduction in that 
year. The petitioner testified that $4,000 
was paid by him in December, 1921, or | 
January, 1922, but he did not definitely 
fix either date. The respondent has de- 
termined that no part of the money was 
paid in the year 1921 and in the absence | 
of satisfactory evidence to show that 
payment was made in that year we will 
not disturb the respondent’s determina- 
tion. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ | 
notice, under Rule 50, } 

Trussell dissents. 


March 26, 1927, , ‘ 


1 O. D. 6238 (C. B. 3, p. 


| Avenue 


| porting 
| dealer. 


| act of 1926 


| peals. 


| under paragraph 1429. 
| who writes the opinion for the court, 
| affirms the collector’s classificaion at the 


however, was rigidly prescribed and 
subject to different interpretations in the 
years when these revenue acts were in 
force. Specific records to be kept were 
prescribed, definite requirements as to 
what the books must show and what 
must be reported in the tax returns filed 
were set forth, and from time to time 
these prescriptions and requirements 
were interpreted, sometimes changed in 
a liberal way, but more often made 
more stringent. 

Indeed, the Board of Tax Appeals, in 
the case of B. B. Todd (Inc.) (1 B. T. 
A. 762), rendered an opinion to the 
effect that the acceptance of installment 
sales reporting can not be made manda- 
tory upon the Commissioner, that such 
acceptance is entirely within his discre- 
tion, and that even though a taxpayer 
establishes clearly that the nature of his 
business is that of an installment house, 
there is no stipulated ground upon which 
the acceptance of his tax return filed 
upon the installment basis is manda- 
tory. 

Other rulings issued by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, under the assumption 


| that installment sales reporting is an 


accepted basis, have outlined procedural 


details to be followed, as well as setting | 


forth charts of accounts to be main- 
tained in order to accomplish full com- 
pliance with the regulations. Rulings in 
point are: T. B. R. 24 (C. B. 1, p. 73), 
105), I. T. 
(C. B. IIT-2, p. 59). 

In an opinion rendered by the Board 
of Tax 
ease (2 B. T. A. 958, decided 
21, 1925) installment sales re- 
was denied to a real estate 


October 


The idea which motivated Congress 
to legislate specifically in the revenue 
for the treatment of in- 
stallment sales reporting may well be 
traceable to the attitude which the 
Board of Tax Apepals has taken in the 


| cases cited above, and in other cases, 


Taxpayers desiring to report on the in- 
stallment plan not only found a chang- 
ing procedure in the Bureau from year 
to year, but .ound no relief in the opini- 
ons rendered by the Board of Tax Ap- 
One must not, however, mistake 
the inadequacy which existed in con- 
nection with installment sales reporting 


| to be due to either the Internal Rev- 
| enue Bureau or the Board of Tax Ap- 
| peals, but rather. to the lack of express 


provisions in the revenue acts. 


New Law Passed 


| Governing Returns 


2. The new law and regulations: 

The law covering sales of personal 
property and real property on the in- 
stallment plan, and deferred payment 
sales of real property not on the in- 


| stallment plan, may be found in section 
| 212 (d) and section 1208 of the rev- 
| enue act of 1926. 


Section 212 (d) provides as follows: 

“Under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary, a person who regularly sells 


| or otherwise disposes of personal prop- 


erty on the installment plan may return 
as income therefrom in any taxable year 


| that proportion of the installment pay- 


ments actually received in that year 
which the total profit realized or to be 


| realized when the payment is completed 
| is to the total contract price. 


In the 
case (1) of a casual sale or other casual 
disposition of personal property for a 
price exceeding $1,000, or (2) of a sale 
or other disposition of real property if 


Collector Affirmed 


In Duty on Handbags 


‘Customs Court Rules 80 Per 


Cent on Ornamental Bags 
Was Properly Placed. 


New York, April 2—The collector’s | 


assessment of duty at the rate of 80 


| per cent ad valorem under the provi- | 
sions of paragraph 1428, tariff act of | 


1922, on certain highly ornamental ladies’ 
handbags, composed of metal, rhine- 
stones, etc., and imported by the Amer- 


| ican Express Co., of Boston, is affirmed 
; in a decision just handed down by the 


Customs Court. According to the record 
in this case, the protest was filed against 


| the collector’s action in assessing duty 


as above, on “certain rhinestones,” said 
protest claiming that duty should have 
been taken at but 20 per cent ad valorem 
Judge Sullivan, 


80 per cent rate, giving the following 


; reasons: 


*(1) The protest is defective in that 


| it covers rhinestones, and cannot now be 


enlarged to cover bags. 
“(2) A claim that the merchandise is 


| dutiable as imitation semiprecious stones, 


faceted, being one of the materials in 


\ this bag, is not applicable to the article 
| or bag itself. 


“(3) The evidence and sample show 


| that this bag is valued above 20 cents 
| per dozen pieces, is ‘carried on or about 
| or attached to the person,’ is a ‘like ar- 
: ticle’ to the mesh bags and purses speci- 


fied in paragraph 1428, and that it is 


| composed of metal, set with semipreci- 


ous stones. It appears to come within 
the exact wordimg of the paragraph. The 
fact that it contains other material than 
metal and semiprecious stones does not 
change the condition. 

“(4) Being enumerated in paragraph 
1428 it is not dutiable under paragraph 
1459. 

“(5) The presumption of correctness 


| attaching to the action of the collector 


has not been overcome by the evidence 
offered by the protestants; on the con- 
trary the testimony indicates the mer- 
chandise was correctly classified.’ 
(Protest 143360-G-13609), 
“p 


v 


2100 | ‘ 
| tax imposed by such acts as retroac- 
| tively 


Appeals on the 650 West End | 


Taxpayers Are Given 
Choice of Procedure 


of Keeping Ac- 
counts. 


May Use Any of Three Methods 
, either case the- initial payments do 
i exceed one-fourth of the purchase 
| price, the income may, under regula- 
aa prescribed by the Commissioner 

with the approval of the Secretary, be 
returned on the basis and in the manner 

above prescribed in this subdivision. As 
used ‘in this subdivision, the term “initial 
payment” means tke payment received 
in cash or property other than evidences 
of indebtedness of the purchaser during 
the taxable period in which the sale or 
other disposition is made.” 

Section 1208 provides: 

“The provisions of subdivision (d), 
section 212, shall be retroactively ap- 
plied in computing income under the 
provisions of the revenue act of 1916, 


of 1918, the revenue act of-1921, or the 
revenue act of 1924, or in all of such 
acts as amended any tax that has been 
paid under such acts prior to the en- 
actment of this act, if in excess of the 
modified by this section, 
tations properly applicable thereto, be 
credited or refunded to the taxpayer as 
provided in section 284.” 


Commissioner Outlines 


Basis for Reports 

It will be noted that section 212 (d) 
above authorizes the Commissioner to is- 
sue regulations outlining the basis of in- 
stallment sales reporting. Taking his 
authority from this provision in the act, 


lations designated as T. D. 3921, issued 
August 27, 1926. 


tember 6, 1926.) This Treasury deci- 
sion outlines a revised basis governing 
the reporting of installment sales and 
deferred payment sales. 





(Protest 99515-G-2847.) 


46, inclusive, of the new Regulations 69, 


| relating to the income tax provisions 
| under the revenue act of 1926, 


Perhaps it is of first importance to 
notice that the Treasury decision stipu- 
lates that installment sales reporting is 
not mandatory on those dealers the na- 
ture of whose business clearly classifies 
their transactions as installment sales, 
but rather makes it optional with them. 

In other words the taxpayer dealer in 
personal property whose transactions 
would classify it as an installment house, 


or the desler in real property who may meeting of the Board of Directors held 


have real estate sales during the year 
on the installment plan, may, at his op- 
tion, report on the cash receipts and 
disbursements basis, the accrual basis, 
or the installment basis. 
chooses as a matter of consistent prac- 
tice to return the income from install- 
ment. sales on the straight. accrual or 


such a course is permissible, 


Origin Mark Required 
On Artificial Flowers 


New York, April 2.—The United 
States Customs Court, in a decision in- 
volving the proper marking, with the 
country of origin, of certain small 
bunches of aritficial leaves and flowers, 
imported by the Edwards & Rierdan Co., 
has found as follows: 

“The importer in this case protests 
the classification and assessment of an 
extra 10 per cent duty in consequence 
thereof pecause not legally marked. The 
merchandise appears to be very much 


like other merchandise on which we have | 


| heretofore passed, small bunches of arti- 
ficial leaves and flowers fastened to- 
geth with wire, which the witness swore 
were capable of being marked without 
injury. The evidence shows that they 
| were not so marked, and the law re- 


quiring that they should be so marked | 


| before importation, the protest is over- 
ruled.” 
(Protest 980879-16007-23.) 


| ° 7 : 
| Japanese Dictionaries 


| 


| 


New York, April 1—In a ruling just 
handed down, sustaining a protest of M. 


dictionaries 
were incorrectly returned for duty at 
25 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1310, tariff act of 1922, as books not 
of bona fide foreign authorship not spe- 
cially provided for. 

In finding in favor of the protestant, 
Judge Fischer ruled that the books in 
question are entitled to free entry under 
paragraph 1529 of the said act, as “books 
and pamphlets printed wholly ot chiefly 
in languages other than English; * * *,?? 


certain Japanese-English 


Duty on Silk Scarves 
Fixed at 75 Per Cent 


New York, April 2.—Morris, Mann & 
Reilly, Inc, of Chicago, have just ob- 
tained a ruling from the United States 
Customs Court lowering the tariff rate 
on certain embroidered silk scarves made 
in part or net. On entry, duty was levied 
thereon at the rate of 90 per cent ad 
valorem under 
tariff law. Judge Howell, in reversing 
this classification, now fixes duty at but 
75 per cent ad valorem under the pro- 
vision in the same paragraph for em- 
broidered articles, 


(Protest 164243-G-73838.) 


the revenue act of 1917, the revenue act | 


shall, | 
subject to the statutory period of limi- | 


the Commissioner has promulgated regu- | 


(See Internal Rev- | 
enue Bulletin, vol. 5, No. 36, dated Sep- | 


The ruling has | 
| been incorporated under articles 42 to 


mneeetand Manca 


| Miles, C. P. A., 


If the vendor | liver to your company as of January 2, 


| Admitted Free of Duty | 


Furuya Company, of Portland, Ore., the | 
United States Customs Court held that | 


paragraph 1430, 1922 | 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, 


approximately & Oy 5 inches, usually em- 


ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


DP EDUCTION = Note Given For Acntecedent Obligation—Taxpayer on cash 

receipts and disbursements basis may not deduct from gross income amount 
of note given for antecedent obligation where it is mot shown that note was 
accepted for payment—Colvert v. Com'r (Board of Tax Appeals. —Index II, 


Page 336, Col. 1. 


[PEDUCTION= Salaries—Under See. 12(a), Rev. Act 1916, and See (a) (1), 
Act 1918, Commissioner of Internal Revenue is charged with duty 

to consider and determine reasonableness of deduction claimed for salaries,— 

T. D, 4004, based on Seinsheimer Paper Co. y. United States (Court of Claims.) 


Rev. 


—Index I, Page 4318, 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Assets Acquired Prior to March 3, 1917—Assets ac- 
quired by @ corporation prior to March 3, 1917, im exchange for its capital 
stock are, undex Revenue Acts of 2918 and 1921, to be included in inwested 
‘apital at their value on the date of acquisition. 
avidence the action of the Commissioner is accepted.—Union Credit Report- 
ing Co. Appeal ( Board of Tax Appeals,)—Index II, Page 336, Col. 5. 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Property 


Lol, 5. 


JORTHLESS DEBTS: Deductions.—ln order to be entitled to claim deduc- 

tion for bad debt under See. 234(a)(5), Rev. Act 1918, it is necessary that 
Jebt be ascertained to be worthless and charged off within taxable year— 
Grocery Co. v- 


T. D. 4003, based on Georgetown 
Claims.) —Index I, Page 4318. 


Acquired for Stock: Cost—Where, subse- 

quent to March 2, 1917, property was transferred to a corporation by an | 
issociation in Exchange for more than 50 per centum of the voting stock of 
the corporation and control of the corporation passed to the transferee, held: 
Transferee retained an interest and control in such property of more than 50 
per centum, and under Sec. 331, Rewenue Acts of 1918 and 1921, property can 
be included in invested capital only in amount of its cost to transferee. There 
being no evidence thereof, the action of the Commissioner is followed.—TUnion | 
Gredit Reporting Co, Appeal (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, Page 336, | 


In the absence of any such | 





United States (Court of 


JORTHLESS DEBT: Ascertainment—Debt held properly ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off in taxable year, and constituted deduction from 


gross income.—Colvert y. Com’r 
336, Col. 1. 


C Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, 


Page 


Property Exchanged for Stock Included 
As Invested Capital in Amount of Cost 


Board of Tax Appeals Determines Taxability of Assets 
Transferred by One Credit Agency to Another. 


APPEAL OF UNION CReEpIT RerortING Co.; , of the common stock of your company, 


Boarp oF TAX APPEALS, No. 6668. 
The disallowance as invested capital 
of the full value of certain card index 


files, furniture and _ fixtures, etc., which 
were received by a corporation in ©€x- 
change for stock, is alleged as error in 
this appeal from the determination of 
deficiencies of 1,247.53, $504.10 wand 
$769.80 income and profits taxes for 1919, 
1920 and 1921, respectively. 

H. L. D. Stamford, Esq, and A. L. 
for petitioner; F. V. Man- 
ning, Esq., for Commissioner. 

The Board of Tax Appeals found the 
following facts: 

The taxpayer is a Maryland corpora- 
tion, incorporated December, 1916. At a 


December 30, 1916, the following propo- 
sition was presented and accepted and 
capital stock issued accordingly. 

“T hereby offex to sell, assign and de- 


1917, the good will of the mercantile 


| agency reporting and collection busimess 


cash receipts and disbursements’ basis, of the Union Credit Company (of Dela- 


ware) as now conducted by said com- 
pany, and as acquired by me from said 
company, including: all cash in bank, any 
and all written or printed information, 
statistics, facts amd circumstances mow 


of record in its office relating to or af- 


sol- 
vency, credit, character, reputation, re- 

sponsibility, commercial condition and 

standing of amy and all individuals, 
| firms, associations and corporations en- 
gaged in or connected with any business, 
| occupation, industary or employment; all 
its collection business for the recovery, 
| enforcement and collection of accounts, 
bills, debts, and claims of all kinds; all 
filing cabinets, desks, chairs, tables, 
typewriters and all other office equip- 
| ment, properties, rights, privileges, 
matters and things now used by it or 
which it may be entitled to use, im the 
conduct of its business; all outstanding 
| indebtedness due it and contracts for re- 
| ports and use of its collection system, 
| which contracts you are to assume and 
| fulfill in accordance with the terms 
thereof, and further you are to aSSume 
all outstanding indebtedness and liabili- 


fecting the business, capital, debt, 
| 


in consideration of the sum of $52,250, 
and in payment therefor I hereby agree 


| non-assessable common stock of our 
company of the par value of $50 each 
| and 645 shares of the full-paid and mon- 
assessable 6 per cent cumulative, pre- 
ferred stock of your company of the par 
value of $50 each.” 

(Signed) LOUIS E. GOODMAN. 

Credit Agency Continued. 

The Union Credit Company of Dela- 
| ware, the predecessor corporation, had 
| been engaged in business as a credit 

agency gathering information with ref- 

erence to the business, integrity, credit, 
and standing of individuals and corpora- 
| tions, their past history, their present 
condition and any other available imnfor- 
| mation having reference to their finan- 
| cial responsibility or integrity and fur. 
nishing same to its subscribers by way 
of reports. This business was continued 
by the taxpayer. 
In May, 1918, the name of the tax. 
payer was changed to “Union Credit Re- 
porting Company.” At that time there 
was outstanding’ $35,000 par value of the 
6 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
and $20,000 par value of the cormmon 
stock, which was all of the authorized 
| capital stock of the corporation. At the 

same time that the name was changed 
, the common stock was increased from 
| $20,000 par value to $41,000 par walue, 

Under date of May 6, 1918, the Retail 
Merchants’ Buxeau of Baltimore submit- 
ted to the taxpayer the following propo- 
sition: 

“The Retail Merchants Bureau, of the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Association, 
hereby subscribes for $21,000, par value, 


t 





ties of said Union Credit Company > all, 


to accept 400 shares of the full-paid and | 
| reau. 


and in payment for said stock offers to 
turn over and transfer to your company 
| the following assets of the Retail Mer- 
chants Bureau, to-wit: (Here follows a 
list of furniture consisting of desks, 
tables and chairs, filing cabinets, trays, 
baskets, typewriters, and other items); 
accumulated information; reports on 
4,225 individuals, representing the re- 
sults of special investigations on these 
parties; reports on paying habits of 
150,000 individuals, representing 450,000 
accounts. 


“All the foregoing assets to be tured 
over and transferred subject, however, to 
the assumption by your company of an 
indebtedness of $7,500.00, payable in five 
installments, without interest, of $1,- 
500.00 each, the first installment pay- 
able May 1, 1920, and annually there- 
after, but, however, to be payable only 
out of the profits, and after the divi- 
dends on the preferred stock shall have 
been paid.”” 

Transfer Proposition Accepted. 

The taxpayer accepted such _proposi- 
tion and issued $21,000, par value, of its 
common stock for such assets. 

The Retail Merchants Bureau was 
maintained under the auspices of the 
Merchants nd Manufacturers Associa- 
tin of Baltimore, an organization of 
the merchants of that city im the na- 
ture of a chamber of commerce. Un- 
der the supervision of the Retail Mer- 
chants Bureau the retail merchants of 
the city had established an orgeanization 
for collecting and disseminating among 
its members information with reference 
to credit risks. 

The credit organization was first be- 
'gun in July, 1917, and six months was 
spent in collecting information ‘from the 
various retail houses with respect to the 
accounts carried by them with customers, 





| Such information included a report from 


each of such houses of the amount of 
credit extemded to each customer, the 
paying habits of the customer, the date 
when last credit was extended, the date 
when the last payment was ade. and 
the amount of the balance due. All of 
this information was collected wpon cards 
containing the name of the customer, 

In January, 1918, the credit organiza- 
tin of the Retail Merchants Bureau 
first started to furnish such accumulated 
information to the members of the Bu- 
The information was brought up 
to date as reports were called for by 
merchants. When requested the Bureau 
caused investigations to be made and 
furnished reports upon the history, fam- 
ily, and business connections and pros- 
pects of individuals or corporations ap- 
plying to the members of the Buteau 
for credit. Copies of such reports were 
kept for future reference in connection 
with any other request for a report upon 
such person. 

At the time that these records of the 
Retail Merchants Bureau were trans- 
ferred to the taxpayer for its capital 
stock, the Bureau had in its files credit 
information with reference to 150,000 in- 
dividuals and corporations, and complete 





| 





reports Om 4,225 individuals, representing 


furniture and fixtures transferred by the 
Retail Merchants Bureau to the tax. 
payer for stock in May, 1918, had cost 
$1,000. 

In May, 1918, immediately prior to 
the transfer to it of the assets of the 
credit organiczatior, of the Retail Mor. 
chants Association, the taxpayer had in 
its files reports containing credit infor. 


mation Upon 250,000 individuals and cor. | 


porations. 
Dividend Payments Made, 
The certificate of incorporation of the 
taxpayer provides: 
"The preferred stock shall be without 
voting power, except as hereinatter pro- 
vided, but if the corporation shall fail 


'todeclare and pay any semi-annual divi- 


dend thereon and such failuxe shall con- 





the result Of special investigations, The | 





Held Properly Assessed 


New York, April 2—Certain Chicago 
importers, including Anderson & Broth- 
ers, G. W. Sheldon & Co., and Mandel 
Brothers, lose before the United States 
Customs Court here in a decision just 
handed down, involving the correct tariff 
classification of clocked hose. On en- 
try, duty was levied thereon as em- 
broidered articles, at the rate of 75 per 
cent ad walorem under the provisions of 
paragraph 1430, 1922 tariff lav. The 
importers protested against this assess- 
ment, claiming that the clocking with 
which the hose were ormamented, does 
not constitute embroidery, and that the 
hose should therefore hawe been taxed 
at the appropriate rate therefor, ac- 
cording to condition, ete., under one of 
several provisions of the said act. Judge 
Howell, in his opinion in the Govern- 
ment’s favor, afirms the collector’s as- 
sessment at the 15 per cent rate, over- 
ruling the importer’s claim for.a lower 
duty. 

(Protests 968653-63999-etc.), 


Powder Boxes of Silver 
Classified as Mirrors 


New York, April 2—The United States 
Customs Court, ina rulimg argued in the 
name of George Borgfeldt & Co. finds 
that powder boxes composed of silver 
enameled, each with a small mirror in- 
side of the lid, not designed to be worn 
on apparel or carried on or about or 
attached to the person, are not dutiable 
at the rate of 80 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1428, 1922 act. 

The Court further finds that, although 
silver appeared to be the component ma- 
terial of chief value in the articles, they 
are not dutiable as articles or wares in 
chief value or silver, not specially pro- 
vided for, at 60 per cent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 399, but wonder the provi- 
sion in paragraph 230 for “all mirrors, 
not specially provided for, not exceed- 
ing im size 144 square inches, with or 
withous frames or cases,’” at only 50 per 
cent a1 walorem. 

(Protests 52847-G-49245-24, etc.) 


Collector Upheld in Duty 
Levied on Rococo Ribbon 


New York, April 2—Certain merchan- 


| dise, imvoiced as silk and cotton rococo 


ribbons, returned by the Appraiser as 
trimmings, was correctly taxed with duty 
at the rate of 9) per cent ad valorem 
under the provisions of paragraph 1430, 
act of 1922, the United States Customs 
Court finds ina decision overruling a pro- 
test of the Kaufman Department Stores 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

The importer, in protesting against 
this high tariff rate, claimed duty as 
silk ribbons, at only 55 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1207 of the 
same act. This claim, however, is denied 
by Judge Howell, who points out that 
the Court was unable to find anything 
in the record to justify it in disturbing 
the decision of the collector. 

(Protest 45018-G-207.) 


tinue for a period of three months from 
the date at which said semi-annual divi- 
dend would have been payable hereunder, 
then the holders of the preferred stock 
shall thereafter have the right to vote 
such stock and at any meeting of the 
corporation in like manmer and with the 
same effect as the common stock is 
voted.’” 


At the time that $21,000 par value 
of the common stock of the taxpayer 
was issued to the Retail Merchants Bu- 
reau for assets, as aforesaid, the pre- 
ferred stock was not im arrears in the 
payment of dividends. 

The Commissioner computed the profits 
tax liability of the taxpayer for the 
years in question under section 302 of 
the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921. 


The full text of the board's opinion 
follows: 


Phillips: The taxpayer seeks to es- 
tablish the value, for invested capital 
purposes, of certain files, furniture and 
fixtures acquired by it in exchange for 
its capital stock, A part of the stock 
was issued for assets in 1916 and an- 
other part in 1918. 


We have no evidence of the amount 
or value of the assets transferred to the 
petitioner on December 30, 1916, by Good- 
man. The evidence im this respect re- 
lates to the value of the assets owned 
by the petitioner in May, 1918, at the 
time it acquired the credit records of 
the Retail Merchants Bureau. 


Cost Only to be Included. 

Nor is the record more complete with 
respect to the assets acquired in 1918. 
Under section 881 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 and the same section of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, the assets acquired 
by the petitioner from the Retail Mer- 
chants Bureau in May, 1918, can be in- 
cluded in invested capital only in the 
amount of the cost of such assets to the 
value and we have none concerning cost. 
Bureau. All of the evidence relates to 
value and we have none concerning cost. 


Prior to the acquisition of the credit 
reporting business of the Retail Mer- 
chants Bureau, the petitioner had out- 
standing $20,000 par value of its com- 
mon stock, the only stock having voting 
rights. Inexchange for the assets trans- 
ferred $21,000 pax value in common 
stock was issied to the Retail Mer- 
chants Bureau. 

It is clear from the record, and espe- 
cially from the minute book of the pe- 
titioner, that the object accomplished 
was to place the control of th petitioner 
in the Retail Merchants Bureau. By 
the ownership of a majority of the vot- 
ing stock of the petitioner, the Bureau 
retained an interest and control in suck 
property of more than 50 per century 
and the situation presented falls squarely 
within the wording and intent of see. 
tion 381 of the Revenue Acts, 

Decision will be entered for the Com- 
missioner. 

March 26, 1927, 


> 


¥ 
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Foreign Trade 


Improvement in Chilean Business Situation Shown 
With Heavy Export Movements in Argentine Trade 


World 


Commerce 


‘Credit Conditions 
Reported Improved 


General Slowing Up of Trading 
» in Brazil Is Noted in Weekly 
Survey on Commerce. 


Improvement in the Chilean business 
situation, with heavy export movements 
in Argentine trade, are among reports of 
market conditions in South American 
countries included in the weekly sum- 
mary announced by the Department of 

‘Commerce. While credit conditions are 
reported better, Brazil’s business is gen- 
erally less active, the summary shows. 
The text of the department’s statement 
covering South and Central America and 
the West Indies follows: 


Argentina: A continuous heavy ex- 
port movement is tending to maintain 
‘exchange around par. Many import 
houses, however, are reluctant to import 
A oe of the expectation that the peso 
~fsay further appreciate in value. Ac- 
, cording to a revised Government esti- 
mate the number of hectares planted to | 
corn is placed at 4,289,000, while trade 
estimates of the quantity of corn which 
will be available for export run as high 
! as 6,000,000 tons. This year’s crop, how- 
ever, has suffered from moisture, and 
it is said to be likely that it will have 
to be disposed of at less than average 
prices. The quantity of wheat which is 
still available for export is estimated to 
be around 3,000,000 tons. Exports of 
cereals continue to be strong. All agri- 
‘eultural profits are being exported at 
prices higher than those which prevailed 
during the same period of last year. 
The demand for all cereals continues 
‘'to be active, while that for wool and 
beef is firm, and for hides steady, but 
the demand for cattle and quebracho 
extract is weak. The railways have just 
formed a consortium in order to pro- 
mote cooperative colonization projects. 
Severe floods in the province of Jujuy 
have caused considerable damage and 
severed railway communications with 
‘Bolivia. 

Brazil—tThere has been a general 
slowing up of business in Brazil during 
the month of March, the improvement 
noted since November having largely dis- 
appeared. Importers are placing orders 
only for absolute necessities owing to les- 
sened demand and uncertainty as to fu- 
ture exchange conditions. Credit in the 
interior, however, aré reported to be im- 
proving steadily. Exchange averaged 
8.453 miireis for sight dollars during the 
first 25 days of March, as compared with 
8.478 milreis for February. Money has 

been somewhat easier during March, 
largely attributable to the releasing of 
important amounts by the Bank of 
Brazil, which has resulted in lower dis- 
count rates. Total coffee exports from 
Santos for the month through March 24 
amounted to 625,534 bags, while exports 
from Rio de Jancirio through March 23 
were 126,198 bags. 

Little activity is shown in Rio and 
Santos markets and prices are practically 
unchanged. The new crop estimates con- 
tinue unchanged at fourteen to fifteen mil- 
lion bags for Sad PAulo alone. There 
has been a considerable falling off in the 
volume of imports in contrast to the im- 
provement which had been noted for the 
previous three months. The cement mar- 
ket is dull in Rio de Janeiro, with do- 
mestic and Scandinavian makes controll- 
ing, but sales are good in Sao Paulo. The 
market for imported flour is extremely 
dull owing to a reduction in price by 
local mills made possible by lower wheat 
prices from Argentina. The demand for 

‘ textiles is slow with little importing be- 
_ ing done with the exception of American 
voiles which are moving well. The do- 
mestic industry has been slowing down 
to normal during the past two months 
after the recent revival of production. 

Local knitting mills are still placing 
good orders for yarns although it is re- 
ported that their operations have been 
slowing down. 


Chilean Trade Reacted 


Favorably in March 
* Chile—Chilian trade in March reacted 
favorable from the low levels recorded 

‘ it February. Import trade is showing an 

“encouraging development, with growing 

‘number of orders being placed. The 

announcement of a definite nitrate policy, | 
prospects of heavy nitrate exports for 
the last half of the year, and the activi- 
ties of the Government in curtailing 
administrative expenditures are creating 
a feeling of optimism in all circles and 
there is a return of confidence in the 
outlook for future trade. The position 

_of all banks continues good; and deposits 

‘are again on the increase. Trade and 

‘bank collections in central and northern 

districts are satisfactory but some diffi- 
culty is experienced in the agricultural 
belt, where crops have fallen short of 

_. anticipated returns. Nitrate production 

in February was 742,527 metric quintals, 
compared with 2,201,764 metric quintals 
in February, 1926. Exports in February 

, were 1,717,669 metric quintals as against 

1,796,360 in the same month last year. 

Copper production continued at a high 
level throughout March. 

Peru—tThe vilume of trade is still 
subnormal, The application on January | 
16 of the Emergency Tariff drove up 
“ prices of such commodities as clothing, 
j. toilet articles, foodstuffs, etc, consider- 
» ably, with the result that imported goods 
are moving slowly. The new cotton 
yo Crop, however, which will become avail- 
; able for the matket in May, is consid- 
», @red good and a revival of tetail trade | 

is anticipated locally, provided prices of | 

that basic commodity are satisfactory. | 

The average rate of exchange during 

_ the week ended Mareh 25 was $3.64 to 

tae Peruvian pound as against an aver- 
' age of $3.67 during the week ended 
March 18, 


| 


> 
As a result of the impending Emer- | 


gency Tariff, the last quarter of 1926 
was characterized by a feverish activity 
in the import trade, imports having 
jumped from a total of 1,322,765 Peru- 
vian pounds in Ceptember to a total of 
1,716,000 Peruvian pounds in December. 
To the former total the United States 
contributed 55 per cent, as against 13 
per cent by Great Britain and 9 per 
cent by Germany, while the contribu- 
tion of each of th se three countries to 
the latter total was 47, 23, and 10 per 
cent, respectively, 
United States in Peruvian imports for 
both of these months is above the aver- 


age for 1925, when the United States | 


contributed 39.3 per cent, Great Britain 


18.7 per cent, and Germany 10.9 per | 


cent. 


Bolivia—A slight improvement in 
Bolivian business has taken place dur- 
ing March, and conditions, at the end 
of the month were tending toward stabil- 
ity. Trading has been heaviest in food 
products, although the majority of the 
orders placed have been for future de- 
livery. 
dullness of the textile market a certain 
number of sales have been effected. A 


: law promulgated March 4 has made per- 
; Manent the 10 per cent additional tax | 


imposed on impo’: some months ago 


| for defraying expenses of the recent cen- 
The only products | 
exempted from this tax are sugar, flour, | 


tennial exposition. 


rice and textiles. Bolivian mines are 


working to full capacity, and since there | 
is a good demand and relatively steady | 


prices, prospects for the industry are 
excellent. 
has fluctuated during the month between 
£313 and £317 pe. ton, with an average 
price to date of £314, The principal im- 
ports for March were steel bars, pe- 
troleum products and hardware from 
the United States; paraffin and canned 


milk from Great Britain; and flour from 
Chile. 


Economic Conditions in 


Ecuador Are Unfavorable 
Ecuador—General economic conditions 
continue to be unfavorable in Ecuador, 
and there is no lessening of the depres- 
sion which has surrounded commercial 
banking operation. The Kemmerer Com- 
mission, Which has been in Ecuador for 
a number of months at the instance of 
the Government, for the purpose of mak- 


finances of the country on a more stable 
basis, left on March 21 for Bolivia. Laws 
recommended by this Commission for the 
erection of a central bank and establish- 


| ment of a new system of currency in 


which a gold sucre worth $0.20 is pro- 
vided for have already been adopted. 
Exchange has fluctuated during the 


month between 4.76 sucres and 4.98 | 


sucres to the dollar, as compared with 
4.88 sueres and 4.98 sucres to the dollar 
in February. 
to have been approved, but it has not 
yet been published. Cacao receipts at 


Guayaquil for the month to March 24 | 


amounted to 48,600 Spanish quintals 
(Spanish quintal equal 101 pounds), and 
exports totaled 14,000 Spanish quintals. 
Prospects for receipts in April are, as 
yet, uncertain, but it is thought in Ecua- 
dor to be probable that they will amount 
to around 125,000 Spanish quintals. Ca- 
cao prices on March 24 were 86 sucres 
(slightly over $0.17) for the best quality. 

Colombia—Navigation on the Magda- 
lena River continues difficult on account 
of the low water. Boats that are suc- 
cessful in reaching either La Dorado, the 
head of navigation on the lower river, 


or Girardot on the upper river, are held | 


up there by the inability to find space 
for landing cargo as the river banks are 
already over-congested, and there are no 
adequate dock facilities. The cost of es- 
sential foodstuffs and house rents is 
rapidly increasing. The scarcity of la- 
bor is becoming acute, with wages rap- 
idly advancing. 

Venezuela — Economic conditions 
throughout Venezuela during March con- 
tinued to be unfavorable. Collections are 


slow and the number of business fail- | 


ures increased slightly as compared with 
the same period in recent years. Mer- 
chants are endeavoring to clear their 
shelves of excess stocks, and this tends 
to reduce prices. The present average 
of the bolivar is $0,189 slightly better 


than the average for last month, which | 


was only $0.187, The par value of the 
bolivar is $0.198. It is believed in Vene- 
zuela that when coffee exports to the 


Unites begin, which will be soon, that | 


the downward trend of exchange will 
take an upward turn. Imports through 
La Guaira during February, exclusive 
of coal, amounted to 8,348 tons, of which 
28 per cent came from the United States. 
Imports of cement took a marked drop 


and the number of automobiles imported | 


decreased in comparison with the same 
period of last year. The automobile 
market for low priced machines is good 
but higher priced cars are not selling, 
due primarily to some difficulties in 
financing sales on the installment plan. 
Imports of dry goods were 20 per cent 
less than for the same period of last 


year, in spite of reduced selling prices. | 


The hardware and drug trades are also 
depressed. The government’s program 
of public works continues to be greatly 
curtailed, releasing thousands of la- 
borers. 


Uruguay—General economic conditions 


are good in Uruguay with imports to | 
the end of March 10 per cent above last | 


year. Exports are moving steadily, and 
fair prices prevail, It is estimated in 
Uruguay that the wool clipped will yield 
over 29,000,000 pesos, as compared with 
28,000,000 pesos last year, and with the 
market practically cleaned out. The 
Uruguayan Minister of Finance an- 
nounces a probable treasury surplus of 
467,000 pesos for the current fiscal year. 
The general banking situation at the end 
of 1926 compares favorably with that of 
the previous year, with total capital of 
all banks 45,830,000 pesos; deposits 131,- 


The share of the | 


Notwithstanding the present | 


The price of tin in London | 


| rels for January, 1926. 


A new tariff is understood | 








| proaching Easter holidays. 
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Imports for March 
Greater in Uruguay 


General Economic Conditions 
in Country Reported Good; 
Exports Moving Steadily. 
181,000 pesos; loans 178,367,000 pesos; 


cash on hand 76,424,000 pesos, and clear- 
ing house movement 660,857,000 pesos. 


Earnings of the Bank of the Republic | 
mortgage | 


were 2,871,000 pesos state 
banks 812,000 pesos; and of the state 
electric plant 2,000,000 pesos. 

Mexico— The business situation in 


| Mexico continues to be depresesd with 


commercial transactions irregular, Gen- 
erally speaking, the trend has _ been 
downward and it is believed in Mexico 
that no prospects of substantial improve- 
ment are in sight. Stocks of merchan- 
dise are reported to be very low, but 
merchants are not replenishing their sup- 
plies, Collections remain exceptionally 
difficult. Permits have been issued by 
the Mexican Treasury Department for 
the importation of a total of 10,000 tons 
of wheat without the payment of duty 
as provided in the decree of March 10. 


It is reported that no wheat will be | 


admitted free after April 15. The De- 
partment of Agriculture ‘estimates that 
the present wheat crop will be 7 per cent 
greater than last year. Petroleum pro- 
duction is declining further. According 


| to official statistics only 6,000,000 bar- 
were produced during January, | 


rels 
1927, as compared with 6,219,000 barrels 
for December, 1926, and 9,518,865 bar- 


mates indiacte that 4,500,000 barrels of 
petroleum were exported during Febru- 
ary, 1927, as compared with 4,512,000 
barrels during January, 1927. 
Guatemala—General economic condi- 


tions continued unsatisfactory with little | 


or no improvement during the month 
of March. The coffee market has been 
unusually sluggish since the first of the 


year although good washed coffee, which | 


is the standard grade, was quoted at 22 
cents or 2 cents a pound higher than in 
February. Last year’s price was about 
25 cents a pound. Almost all the crop 
has been gathered but only 60 per cent 


: ; has been sold, as compared to 95 per 
ing recommendations for placing the | : : zs 


cent at the same time in 1926. A large 
portion of the crop has been consigned 
and approximately 60 per cent has been 
shipped to date. The demand in Eu- 


rope for the best grades raised in the | 


highlands is good. The demand for the 
crop grown in the lower altitudes is 


not advanced. 


Commercial Activity 


In Honduras Is Dull 


Honduras — Commercial activity 


| throughout the Republic of Honduras 


continues dull as a result of the pro- 
longed business depression. There was, 
however, a slight recovery at the be- 
ginning of March, when the sugar grind- 
ing season was at its height. Imports 
into Honduras during the month de- 
clined noticeably. Approximately 1,000,- 
000 bunches of bananas were shipped to 
the United States during the 30 days 
ending March 15. There was a fairly 


| heavy crop which is reported to be of 


inferior quality due to the locust blight 
of last year and as a result of this poor 
quality large numbers of bunches are be- 
ing rejected by American buyers. 
Salvador—Business during the month 
of March was very quiet, with little ae- 
tivity in wholesale and retail trade. 
Sales in cotton goods and iron products 
were reported to be better. The small 
coffee crop and low prices have had a 
generally unfavorable reaction on trade, 


accentuated by the political uncertainty | 


caused by the recent change of adminis- 
tration. Few coffee sales are reported, 
but local prices are steady. There has 
been a noticeable weakening in flour 
prices during the month. 

Western Nicaragua—There was no 
change in trade conditions in Western 
Nicaragua during March, and the unfa- 
vorable -business trend existing during 
January and February continued through- 
out the month. Wholesale trade was 
very quiet, although retail trade in lux- 
uries and non-essentials was stimulated 
in certain sections. The cordoba circu- 


| lation increased slightly from 4,160,000 
in February to 4,178,000 in March, Dur- | 


ing the first quarter of 1927 the average 
cordoba circulation was 4,136,000 as com- 
pared to 3,142,096 in the corresponding 
period of 1926. The volume of imports 
through the port of Corinta increased 
from 1,700 tons for the entire month of 
February to 1,900 for the first 24 days 
of March. The estimate of the coffee and 
sugar crops remains at 200,000 quintals. 
Approximately 2,000 tons of coffee have 
been shipped to date in March, which 
brings the total shipments to 3,200 tons. 
The first sugar shipment of 2,500 tons 
was reported on March 25. 

Costa Rica -— General conditions 
throughout the Republic of Costa Rica 
are prosperous. The commercial and in- 
dustrial situation during the month of 


| March was more favorable than in the 
| two preceding months. 
| retail trade showed satisfactory seasonal 


Wholesale and 


activity and, although the month of 
March has been quiet, this is an indica- 
tion that business has reacted favorably 
from the seasonal depression. There has 
béen a temporary price increase in cer- 
tain domestic foodstuffs due to the ap- 
The coffee 
crop will be small, it is reported, but 
European prices for the higher grades 
are satisfactory. Shipments to date are 
as follows: London, 147,000 bags; Ger- 
many, 24,000 bags; other European 
points, 2,000 bags; San Francisco, 6,000 
bags; and other American ports, 1,800 
bags. Sugar prices have maintained the 
February level of approximately $2.25 
per quintal (100 lbs.), third grade to 


Unofficial esti- | 


| tions, apparently as the result of de- 
| layed tobacco sales and weakening sugar 


| slightly slower than in other 





| maica show a moderate improvement as } 
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The chart above shows that production of boxboard rose in February over 


January but was below the total for February of 1926. 


figures tabulated by the Department of 


The chart is based on 
Commerce. 


Functions of American Merchant Marine 


Outlined by United 


States Shipping Board 


Questions Most Frequently Asked by Public Are Answered 
in Report to Be Issued Shortly. ‘ 


A pamphlet, designed to inform the } 
American public of the functions of an | 
American Merchant Marine, and of the | 


| 


important phases of shipping, is being 
prepared by the United States Shipping 
Board for distribution, according to an 
announcement April 2. 

The pamphlet outlines the most fre- 


|wquent questions asked regarding ship- 


tion. In this manner, it was explained 
at the Board, it is hoped that the public 
will be educated in the rudiments of 


. . { 
ping, and gives the answer to each ques- | 


| water transportation. 


The full text of the pamphlet, which 
$2.75 first grade. This is a 50 per cent 
decline over the January prices of $4.50, 
third grade, and $5.50, first grade. 

Porto Rico—The trend of Porto Rican 
business in March continued upward but 
the improvement was not up to expecta- 


prices. Collections are fairly prompt ! 
but in San Juan they are reported to be 
towns. 
Pineapple and grapefruit prices are 
stronger and the canners are now pay- | 
ing $40 a ton for the latter fruit. Rain- 
fall, which is slightly above normal, is | 
generally favorable to agriculture. San 
Juan bank clearings for the first 25 days 
of March amounted to $20,505,000, as 
compared with $20,937,000 in a like 


period of March, 1926, and with $18,- | 


092,000 for the corresponding period in 
February, 1927. April is expected locally 


t | to bring further commercial improvement ; 
weak and the price for that grade has | 


as the liquidation of crops progresses. 
Jamaica—Economie conditions in Ja- 


compared with March of last year. Re- 
tail business improved temporarily ow- 
ing to the presence at Kingston of a 
large fleet of naval vessels. The tourist | 
trade is slightly less than in March last 





year and bank collections are slow with 
deposits light. Indications point to a 
good agricultural year. The moderate 
activity in construction work continues. 
As a result of carefulness in expendi- 
tures, the Government of Jamaica antici- 
pates a surplus of approximately $250,- 
000 for the year. Imports from all 
countries decreased by 12 per cent while 
exports to the United States increased | 
6 per cent. 

Haiti—Local business improved tem- 
porarily during the carnival season and 
the currency in circulation increased 
about $200,000 in one month. The ex- | 
port trade is comparatively inactive and | 
imports, particularly of cotton textiles, | 
are very slack. The volume of coffee 
movement continues satisfactory but 
prices do not improve. Weather condi- 
tions are favorable for a larger coffee | 
crop for the coming season. A bumper | 
cotton crop is being marketed and while | 
prices for the fiber are disappointing, a 


| good local market exists for cotton seed. 


This season’s sugar ctop is also large | 
and the acreage planted to sugar is in- 
creased. The Government is pressing its 


| building program and has completed two 


important new automobile roads which 
open up communication with two im- 
portant cities, which have heretofore ; 
been inaccessible by land. 

Dominican Republic—General business 
conditions in the Dominican Republic in 
March showed practically no | change 
from the dullness prevailing in the pre- 
ceding months, but economic prospects 
on the whole are favorable. Exports 
showed a slight improvement over the 
subnormal level of the previous month 
but imports continued to decline and 
as many merchants are still overstocked 
as a result of the poor business activity 
of last year, no decided increase in im- 
ports is expected locally for some months 
to come. Retail trade improved slightly 
in March and the credit situation is fair 
with some improvement in collections. 
The banks are maintaining a conserva- 
tive policy towards extensions and new 
committments. The sugar campaign is 
suffering from the drought and ravages 
of the mosaic disease and the previous 
months estimate of 395,000 short tons 
has been again revised so that it is now 
reported to be probable that the ultimate 
production will not exceed 325,000 short | 
tons, compared with a yield of 394,000 | 
short tons in 1926. The tobacco crop 
estimates have also been reduced from | 
500,000 to 350,000 bales due to the 
drought, and a slight reduction is looked 
for in the cacao crop, Which is expected | 
to be approximately 22,000 metri¢ tons. | 
The volume of both public and private | 
construction continues fair. 


Trinidad—The production of cacao in 
Trinidad continues to be excellent and 
it is generally believed locally that a 
more than average crop will be obtained 
and that harvesting will last until Sep- 
tember. The excessive rains ara affect- 
ing the quality of the cane and oil pro- 
.action continues to incréase, 


Board officials expect will be ready for 


| distribution shortly, follows: 


1. What is meant by “American Mer- 
chant Marine?” A. Commercial ships, 
both passenger and cargo, which fly the 
American flag and are documented in the 
United States. 

2. What is the meaning of 
mented in the United States?” 


“docu- 
A. Reg- 


istered as an American ship, subject to | 


the laws and entitled to the protection 
of the United States. Vessels may not 
be transferred to foreign registry with- 
out expressed premission of the United 
States Government. 

Control Is Described. 

3. What control has the Government 
over American-flag ships? A. It may 
regulate their operation and commandeer 
them in times of National emergency. 

4. What agency of the Government is 
maintained to administer the national 
shipping policy? A. The United States 
Shipping Board. 

5. What law is designed to promote 
and maintain an American Merchant 
Marine? A. The Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920. 

6. What does the Merchant Marine 
Act contemplate? A. Merchant Marine 
sufficient in size to carry the greater 
part of our own foreign trade and suit- 
able for use as a naval auxiliary in time 


| of national need. 


7. What sections of the world are 
reached by American. ship lines? 
A. American ships carry American 
goods to all parts of the world and re- 


turn with various kinds of foreign goods | 


for manufacture or consumption -at 
home. 
Imported Ports Cited. 

8. Through what ports of the United 
States does the greater portion of our 
foreign commerce pass? A. New York, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, 
Los Angeles, Norfolk, San Francisco, 
Boston, Newport News, Galveston, Port- 
land, Oreg., and Seattle. 

9. What foreign ports have heaviest 
trade with the United States? A. Liver- 
pool, London, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, and the principal ports of the 
Far East. 

10. How many American ships of 1,- 
000 gross tons or more were engaged 
in foreign trade on January 1, 1927? 
A. 787. 

11. How many in the coastwise and in- 
tercoastal trades? A. 713. 


12. How many ships in Shipping Board | 
| chines for 


active fleet January 1,1927? A. 345. 

138. How many tons of cargo handled 
by Shipping Board vesesls during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926? A. 
273,321 cargo tons (2,240 Ibs.). 

Seven Motorships. 

14. What is a motorship? 
sel propelled by an internal combustion 
engine, known, as a “Diesel” engine. 

15. How many motorships in Shipping 
Board fleet? A. Seven in service and 
six in process of conversion from steam 
propulsion. 


7,- 


16, What are the advantages of Diesel | 
operation, | 


engines? A. Economical 
greater speed, smaller crew require- 
ments. : 

17. Through what agency does the 
Shipping Board accomplish its operating 
functions? A. The United States Ship- 
ping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
a private corporation chartered in the 
District of Columbia and controlled by 
the Board. 

18. How many lines are maintained by 
the Shipping Board? A. Twenty-two 
eargo lines, one passenger line, and one 
passenger and cargo line. 


19. Does the Board have any lines oper- | 


ating between ports of the United 
States? A. No. The coastwise and in- 
tercoastal trades are adequately served 
by private American vessels, and foreign 
vessels are prohibited by law from par- 
ticipating in it. 
World’s Largest Ships. 

20. Do any of the Shipping Board lines 
parallel or compete with private Ameri- 
ean lines? A. No. 


21. How many vessels has the Shipping | 


Board transferred to private ownership 
since 1920? A. 1,107; 1,085 cargo ves- 
sels and 22 passenger ships. 

22. What are the 


cerning the U. S. “Leviathan?” A. 


World’s largest ship; built in Germany | 
| in 1912; length, 906.9 feet; gross reg- 


istered tonnage, 59,956; normal speed, 
23 knots per hour; record speed, 27.1 
knots; flagship of United States Lines; 


| as a transport during the war she car- 


ried ¢ total of 192,000 troops, the largest 
single load being 14,000. 

23. Are the cargo lines operated di- 
rectly by the Government? A. 
The Merchant Fleet Corporation employs 
private shipping concerns to operate the 
vessels on a commisison basis. 


24. How are the United States Lines | 


operated? A. By the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, directly. 
25. 








| edible; 
| rakes; 


A. A ves- | 





sailent facts con- | 


No. | 


What are the duties of the Ship- | 
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Demand Abroad for American Goods 
Detailed by Department of Commerce 


Iraq Reported to Be Requesting Supply of Christmas 
Cards, Post Cards and Photographic Frames. 


Although Christmas is more than three 
months past, the demand comes from 
Iraq for American Christmas cards, ac- 
cording to the weekly compilation of 


trade opportunities abroad issued by the 
Department of Commerce April 2. Post 
cards and photographic frames are among 
Iraq’s other wants from the American 
market, while an opportunity exists in 
that country for an American to market 
pipes, smokers’ supplies and tobacco. 

The full text of the review, including 
the list of specific inquiries which do- 
mestic concerns may answer, follows: 

This is doHars and cents service. It is 
released from simultaneons publication in 
all parts of the United States. None 
of the information here given has been 
heretofore published in any form. 

The numbers prefixed to the trade 
opportunities listed refer to confidential 
information regarding the particular in- 
quiries, which is mailed to the district 
offites of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commierce at the same time 
those releases are mailed to the press. 
To obtain the confidential information 
it is necessary only for American ex- 
porters to apply to the nearest office 
of the Bureau, giving the number or 
numbers of the inquiry or inquiries in 
which they are interested. 

Information on the many sales open- 
ings included in the list can be had by 
American firms and individuals upon ap- 
plication to any district office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or chambers of commerce coop- 
erating’ with the Bureau in disseminat- 
ing foreign trade information. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the 
inquirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 

Belgium—24811, fertilizers, fish meat, 
fish meal and tankage. 

Canary Islands — 24835, tool sets for 
trucks. 

Canada — “%24817f, canned foodg; 
*24817f, fruit, dried; °24817f, grain; 
24867, motors, electric, with coal-burn- 
ing blowers; 24862, tile, terra cotta, 
hollow, carload. 

Chile—25826, lining for shoes. 

Czechoslovakia — 24851, metal-cutting 
shears, slitters, and forming presses for 
handling sheet metal; 24851, welding 
machines, electric, for metal furniture 
factory. 

England—24809f, cotton, decorticated; 
24809f, cottonseed meal; 24809f, mo- 
lasses. 

France — *24808, chemicals; *24808f, 
lard; *24808f, oils, vegetables; *24808f, 
paints; *24808, rosins; *24808, varnishes. 

Germany—*24845, agricultural imple- 
ments; 24849, automobile manufacturing 
equipment and acessories; *24838, auto- 
mobiles, medium priced; *24812, chemi- 
cals; *24812f, canned meats and fish; 


Philadeinhia. | 24819f, chese, crustless; 24821f, coffee, 
iladelphia, | 


powdered, in cans; 24811f, corn; 24849, 


| ecarrriage body manufacturing supplies; 


*24812, erepe rubber for shoe soles; 
*24812, crude rubber; 24812f, extracts, 
vegetables; 24786f, fats; 24806f, fish 
for foodstuffs; 24807f, flour, banana; 
24781, frazing machine and revolving 
lathes for spinning and weaving industry; 
*24824, furs, especially skunk and opos- 
sum; 24850, garden implements; *24845, 
household appliances, electrical; *24868, 
household and industrial machines, elec- 
trical; 24878, household and restauran 
appliances, electrical; 24810f, honey; 
*24812, lithopone; 24819f, lard, neutral 


| steam, prime quality; *24786, machine 


molding-embossing ma- 
moldings; 24839, 
numbering, automatic; *24812f, oils, 
#24786, oils, mineral; 24812, 
pharmaceutical _ preparations; 24871, 
24871f, rye; *24812, sulphur; 
24871, spades; *24843, unbreakable 
lenses; 24871f, wheat; *24845, household 
articles; 24873, household and restaurant 


24804, 
wooden 


tools; 


| appliances; *24812, zine oxide. 
Greece—24869, freight steamers, coal- | 


burning, 3 or 4. ; 
India—24863, ch micals and pigments 


| for glass manufacturing; *24864, drugs; 


24823, hosiery, silk, cotton, and wool; 
*24864, pharmaceutical preparations. 


Iraq—-*24874, automobile accessories; | 


*24840, Christmas cards; *24822, cigar- 
ettes; *24822, cigars; *24840, post cards; 
24840, photograhpic frames; *24840, 
pens, fountain; 24822, pipes and smoker’s 
supplies; *24822, tobacco. 

Italy—24800f, oil, neat’s-foot. 

Manchuria—*24874, automobiles, good 
quality; *24874, motorcycles, good 
quality. 

Mexico—24779, milk-evaporating ma- 
chinery. 

Netherlands—*24813f, canned aspara- 
gus, fruit, salmon, and sardines in to- 
mato sauce. 

Philippine Islands—24844, 
wool, olive drab color, 3,000. 


blankets, 


24816f, corn products; 24816f, crackers; 
24816f, fish, cod, dried and canned; 


24803, lime kilm, fuel-oil fired; *24816, | 


laundry soap; 24816f, onions; 24816f, po- 
tatoes. 


South Africa—24814, fruit jars, glass; | 


24814, toilet soaps. 

Straits Settlements—24832, 
leather; 
24832, shoes. 

Sweden—24872, cigarettes; 
oilcloth; 24872, pipe tobacco; 
preserves, all kinds. 

Switzerland—*24812, oils, commercial. 

Agents. 

Algeria—24815, Ammonia, copper sul- 

phate, and soda; 24815, leaf tobacco. 


belts, 


*24825, 
24818f, 


ping Board other than those concerning 
the operation of ships? A. Enforce- 
ment of shipping laws; regulation of 
American vessels; and promotion of the 
American Merchant Marine as a whole. 

26. What, if any, aid is given to pri- 
vate American ships by our Govern- 
ment? A. Corxtracts for carrying mail 
at rates higher than those paid foreign 
vessels are authorized by the Mercharit 
Marine Act. 


| 1924-25, 464,855,000 net tons; 
Porto Rico—24816f, canned salmon; | sak 4 . 


24832, haberdashery, tropical; | 





| stimulated by 


Algeria—24815f, canned condensed 
milk; 24815f, grain; 24815f, oils, edible; 
24815f, sugar, refined. 

Angola— 24876, 
trucks, low-priced. 

Argentina—24828, elastic webbing, all 
widths; 24820f, rice. 

Austria—24834, automobile accessories 
and spare parts, low-priced. 

Brazil—24830, automobile, accessories; 
24830, dry goods; 24858, paper, espe- 
cially newsprint «nd wrapping paper; 
24830, toilet preparations; 24858, toilet 
articles. 

Cuba—24856, aluminum kitchenware; 
24856, envelopes and blue-printing ma- 
chines. 

Czechoslovakia — 24857, 
presses and machinery; 
sheets for offset. 

Denmark, cotton seed, delinted; 24831, 
dry goods, especially knit goods; 24797f, 
flour; 24788, knitting machines, for 
hosiery, sweaters, and pullovers; 24795f, 
oysters, fresh; 24831, silkgoods. 

Morocco—24792f, oil, cottonseed, edible, 

Palestine—24848, agricultural machin- 
ery; 24848, barn, and dairy installations; 
24848, poultry supplies; 24848, tractors. 

Spain—24887, automobile accessories; 
24866, chemicals; 24866, paints; 24866, 
pharmaceutical preparations; 24842, 
pianos, electric; 24866, varnishes. 

Sweden—24805f, canned goods; 24805f, 
gum, chewing. 

Switzerland—24860, gasoline; 24860, 
lubricating oil; 24861, oils, motor, and 
paraffin; 24860, tires, automobile; 24860, 
motion pictures. 

Uruguay—24833, engines, small, in- 
board and outboard, for motor launches. 

Venezuela—24801, anchors;  24802f, 
biscuits; 24801f, canned fruits, fish, and 
meats; 24801, chains; 24801, copper 
sheets; 24801f, hams; 24801f, lard; 
24801f, sausage. 

Dominican Republic—24794f, potatoes; 
24704f, vermicelli. 

England—24841, labor-saving devices, 
household; 24841, office specialties. 

France—24798f, oil, cottonseed, edible. 

Germany—24791, agricultural ma- 
chinery; 24846, agricultural machinery; 
24831, automobiles, low-priced; 24836, 
automobile accessories; 24789, asbestos 
goods; 24846, dairying machinery and 
supplies; 24790, equipment and acces- 
sories for building narrow-gauge indus- 
trial railways; 24836, garage and repair 
shop equipment; 24847, incubators; 
24785, machine tools; 24787, machine 
tools, metalworking and woodworking; 
24878, machine tools; 24878, power ma- 
chinery; 24789, rubber goods, technical; 
24791, sawmill and lumber mill ma- 
chinery; 24799, toilet preparations; 
24784, wire-working machinery; 24827, 
yarns and thread, cotton; 24799, toilet 
soaps. 

Honduras—24798f, candles; 
flour; 24798f, lard; 24798f, rice. 

India—24865, medicines, prepared; 
24859, paper, all kinds, especially 
cheaper grades; 24859, printing presses, 
treadle, all sizes. 

Mexico—24829, heels and soles, rub- 
ber; 24829, lining for shoes. 


Soft Coal Output Rose 
In Week of March 26 


automobiles and 


printing 
24857, rubber 


24798f, 


Production to Date for 1926-27 
Is 11 Per Cent Above 
1925-26. 


Production of bituminous coal for the 
week ended March 26 amounted to 13,- 
875,000 tons bringing the total for the 
coal year of 1926-1927 to that date up 
to 592,836,000 tons, the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, announced on 
April 2. 

Production of soft coal during the 
week ended March 26, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
at 18,375,000 net tons. Compared with 
the revised estimate for the preceding 
week, this shows an increase of 366,000 
tons, or 2.8 per cent. 


The total production of bituminous 


| coal during the present coal year to 
| March 26 (approximately 304 working 


days), amounts to 592,836,000 net tons 
as against 532,145,000 tons during the 
corresponding period in 1925-1926—a 
gain in the present year of 60,691,000 
tons, or 11.4 per cent. Figures for other 
recent years are given below: 

1919-20, 487,472,000 net tons; 1920-21, 
527,881,000 net tons; 1921-22, 440,812,000 
net tons; 1923-24, 554,543,000 net tons; 
1925-26, 
532,145,000 net tons. 

Production of soft coal for the country 
as a whole during the week ended March 
19 decreased 769,000 tons, or 5.6 per 
cent, as compared with the output in the 
preceding week. 

In Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Virginia, the loss was more than 4 per 
cent. In the Eastern Interior Group— 
Illinois, Indiana, and Western Ken-. 
tucky—the loss averaged more than 9 
per cent. West of the Mississippi also, 
for the first time in many weeks, cer- 
tain States showed a decreased rate of 
output. 

The total production of anthracite durs 
ing the week ended March 26 is esti- 
mated at 1,172,000 net tons, a decrease, 
compared with the output in the. preced- 
ing week, of 260,000 tons, or 18.2 per 
cent. 

The total production of beehive coke 
during the week ended March 26 is esti- 
mated at 200,000 net tons, a decrease of 
5,000 tons, or 2.4 per cent, from the out- 
put in preceding week. Compared with 
the rate in the corresponding week of 
1926, when coke production had been 
the anthracite strike, 
there is a decrease of 20.3° per’ cent, 
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Railroads 


Stability Declared Prime Requisite in Applying 


“Recapture C 


Shifting Rate Level 
Disturbs Investors 


Public Regulation of Lines Must 
Rest on Firm Foundation, 
Says Report. 


Publication of the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
terpreting the “Recapture Clause” 
of the Transportation Act and ap- 
proving an investment basis of rail- 
road valuation, was begun in the is- 
sue of April 2. 

The text of the decision concludes 
as follows: 

Theoretically the holders of common 
stock would suffer corresponding losses 


if the general price level should shift | 


downward rather than upward, and this 


risk of loss is urged as justification for | 


any gains that might accrue. We say 


“theoretically” because as a 
matter no consequences could be permit- 
ted to occur which would endanger the 
maintenance of a_ transportation 
tem adequate to the national needs. The 
country would hardly, for the sake of con- 
sistency in theory, permti stockholders 
to suffer losses which in their effect upon 
railroad credit would react disastrously 
upon all industry. Thus in practice some 
limit would in all probability be set to 
any losses that might threaten the com- 
mon-stock holders. 

The conception of a rate base and re- 
turns thereon fluctuating up and down 
with changes in the level of general 
prices is a conception which, if carried 
into actual operation, could have no ap- 
peal except to stock-market speculators. 

We come back, after this exploration 
of the field of practical results, to the 
thought that stability is a prime requi- 
site in this situation, both for investors 
and for the country as a whole. There 
is nothing more disturbing to commerce 
and industry than the prospect of fre- 
quent and abrupt shifts in the general 
freight rate level; and there is nothing 
more disturbing to investors, as distin- 


sys- 


guished from speculators, than the pros- | 


pect of frequent and wide shifts in se- 
curity values. Public regulation of rail- 
roads, if it is to be sucessful, must 
rest upon a firm foundation and be guided 
by principles which will lend confidence 
to industry and investment. The cur- 
rent reproduction cost theory of “fair 
value” is utterly inconsistent with this 
end, and in our judgment it is equally in- 
consistent with any sound conception of 
justice. 


Just as the water of the Mississippi | 


at New Orleans is composed of waters 
from myriads of different sources, so a 
railroad system is a composite of ma- 
terials acquired at myriads of different 
prices and at infinitely varying periods 
of time, and put into the plant at many 
different levels of wages. 


erage, nor any price in between represents 
the outlay made for the system. The only 
thing that does and can represent what 


the investor has contributed to the value | 
' of course, that traffic is available. What- 


of the property is the aggregate amount 


which was paid for the many different | 


items in the perpetual stream of meta- 
morphosing railroad structures. 


Features of Investment 
Basis Are Outlined 


A system of valuation for rate-making | 


purposes based on actual, legitimate in- 
vestment would have many appealing 
features. By reason of the replacements 


of units of railroad property which are | 


continually taking place, such a system 
would tend to adjust itself to changes in 
the general price level. 


sitated by value changes could be made 


without violence or disruption to busi- | 


ness or any other interests. 


Such a system would also recognize | 


and protect every dollar invested in rail- 
road property, whether at high prices 
or at low prices. 

But there are practical difficulties in 
the way of the adoption of such a sys- 
tem. As we have already pointed out, 
there is an almost complete lack prior 


to 1907 of the definite and dependable | 


In 
di- 


be essential. 
problem is 


records which would 
reality, the valuation 


vided into two parts, whch can be quite | 


clearly distinguished, and the date when 
our valuation work under section 
began marks roughly the division line 
between these two parts. Since that 


date we have required the carriers to | 
changes | 


report in detail all property 
and their costs, and these costs can be 
verified and checked. In the 
all property which came into existence 
prior to that date we have an inventory 
made by our own engineers, but no com- 
plete, reliable information as to original 
costs. The first part 
therefore, is to determine upon a fair 
single-sum value for this older prop- 
erty. The second part of our problem 
is to bring this value down to any subse- 
quent date, in the light of the property 
changes since our valuation work be- 
gan, of which we have complete reports. 

The methods which we have followed 
in determining the basic values of the 
older property have been described at 
length in our valuation reports under 
section 19a. Briefly, we have had be- 
fore us the cost of reproduction new 
of the structural portion of this prop- 
erty estimated on the basis of our 1914 
unit prices, coupled with the knowledge 
that costs of reproduction so arrived at 
were not greatly different from the ac- 
tual original costs. We have had com- 
plete information as to the depreciation 
of this property, in other words as to 
that portion which in reality had ceased 


be, 





practical | 


| had been employed. 


| the 


Neither the | 
highest price nor the lowest, nor the av- | 


But this ten- | 
dency would be manifested so gradually | 


nd slowly that changes in rates es- | 45 : 
and slowly that changes in rates nec laa. dincsks ws 


| other 
| needs 


case of | 


| rate 


of our problem, | 





to exist because of the consumption of 
service life. We have had complete in- 
formation as to the value of the rail- 
road lands, based on the contemporaneous 
market values of adjoining and adjacent 
lands. We have had information, as 
complete as could be secured, relative to 
the financial and corporate history of the 
property, including its past earnings. 
We have further had such information as 
could be developed with reference to 
possible appreciation in the value of 
certain parts of the property because of 
better adaptability for use, and with 
reference to such other matters as the 
carriers desired to bring to our atten- 
tion. 


Accumulated Information 
Used in Making Judgment 

From this accumulated information we 
have formed our judgment as to the fair 
basic single-sum values, not by the use 


In our opinion 
reasonably 


of all relevant facts. 
these judgments have been 
liberal to the carriers. 
ity they are above rather 


than below 


the amounts which would have resulted | 
if complete records had been available | 


and the investment theory of valuation 
But the public, as 
represented by the Government, must 
bea: some of the responsibility for the 


absence of records, and it is fair, under | 


all the circumstances, that the basic 


valuations should be reasonably liberal. | 


In more than 400 reports relating to 
value of individual railroad prop- 
erties we have said: 

The estimates of cost of reproductien 
covered by this report are based upon 
what is referred to herein as the 1914 
level of prices, while the present values 
of the common-carrier lands covered by 
the report are based upon the fair aver- 
age of the normal market value of lands 
adjoining and adjacent to the rights of 
way, yards and terminals of the carrier, 
as of valuation date. This discrepancy 
will be removed when 
adjusts to later dates, in accordance with 
the requirements of the Valuation Act, 
the final value herein reported. 

What we are doing in the instant case 
is in conformity with our understanding 
of this language. 


Value for Base Rate 
Element of Protection 
When it comes to bringing these basic 


valuations so arrived at down to any 


subsequent date, however, no good rea- 
son appears for doing more than mak- 
ing the necessary adjustments to re- 
flect the property changes which have 
since occurred and which have been fully 
reported to us, and to reflect any fur- 
ther depreciation of the property. By 
the adoption of such a method of bring- 
ing values down to date we shall achieve 
the stability of rate base which we have 
found to be essential to a wise and just 
plan of public regulation. The method 
has the further advantages, also, that 
it is simple and easy of application and 
involves no great expense or delay and 


that its results are capable of reason- | 
It insures fair | 
treatment to the investor because a fair | 


ably accurate forecast. 


return will be secured for every dollar 
that has gone into the project, provided, 


ever the price level may be, however 
severe the fluctuations, this method will 


| result in yielding a fair return on every 


dollar invested 
property. This 
ance which can 
pective investors. 
ments 
the interested parties. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
value to be used as a rate base in the 
process of public regulation is only one 
element in the constitutional protection 
against confiscation of property. The 
other element is a “fair return” upon 
such value. Paragraph (3) of section 
to determine from time 
to time and make public “what percent- 
age of such aggregate property value 
constitutes a fair return thereon,” and 


and remaining in the 
is the greatest assur- 
be held 

No stronger induce- 


it is definitely and specifically provided | 
among | 


“shall give due consideration, 
things, to the transportation 
of the country and the neces- 
sity (under honest, efficient, and eco- 


portation facilities) of enlarging 


of the Unitcd States with 
»d and required to so ad- 


just the “fair return” 


and promoted and the companies main- 


complished, there can, in our opinion, 
be no confiscation. Moreover, 
ments in “fair return” necessary to ac- 
complish this purpose can be made much 
more readily and with greater justice to 
all concerned than adjustments in 
“value.” The prime requisites for the 
base, as think we have made 
clear, are stability, reliability, and rela- 
tive ease of adjustment te property 
changes. 


we 


Changes in General 
Price Level Considered 

In this connection it is significant that 
when the legislation of 1920, of which 
section 15a is a under con- 
consideration there was of- 
behalf of the carriers a pro- 
posed bill in which their recorded in- 
vestment in road and equipment was 
made the sole element in the determina- 
tion of the rate base. It is also worthy 
of note that when the legislation of 1920 
was under such consideration a repre- 
sentative of this Commission on Sep- 
tember 26, 1919, in response to a ques- 
tion, publicly informed the Congres- 
sional Committee that he knew of no 
warrant for an assumption “that the 
Commission will base the value of the 


part, was 
gressional 
fered in 


In all probabil- | 


the commission ! 


out to pros- | 


an be offered in fairness to all | 69 
; new and less depreciation schedules are | 


that investment | 
| in railroad facilities will be encouraged 
19a | 


| tained in good credit. If this end be ac- | 


| clude 


| our land appraisers, 


| garded as 


| ures previously mentioned 
nomical management of existing trans- | 
such | 
facilities in order to provide the people | 
adequate | 
| transportation.” Whatever the rate base, 

| we are enjoin 


n in 1914 was not 
adjust- | 


| vailing at that time. 





lause’ to Railroad System of Nation 


Method to Be Used 


Is Investment Basis 


Initial Application Made in Case 
of St. Louis & O’Fallon and 
Manufacturers’ Lines. 


property wholly or in part on present 
prices.” 

It has been suggested that while it 
may be going too far to take current 
cost of reproduction as the basic meas- 


| ure of value, some weight ought to be 


Tentative 


Valuations 


Hearings Scheduled 


By the 
Interstate Conmmerce 
Commission 


commences 

Hearings have been assigned by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as fol- 
lows: 

April 7, Kansas City, Mo., Commis- 
sioner McManamy. No. 17000, Rate 
Structure Investigation, Part 2, Western 
Trunk Line Rates and Ex Parte 87 (Sub 
No. 1) and related cases. 

April 11, Washington, Examiners 
Marchand and’ Gray. Valuation Docket 
No. 207, Tentative valuation of the Maine 
Central Railroad et al.; Valuation Docket 
No. 101, tentative valuation of the Port- 
land Terminal Co. 

April 14, Washington, Examiner Sul- 
livan. Finance Docket No. 6195. Appli- 


| cation of Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 


given to changes in general price levels. | 
Under the method outlined above we do | 
give weight, to such changes in so far as | 


they have been reflected in prices paid 
for new construction or replacements, 


| and we value lands at their prevailing 
of any formula but after consideration | 


of no other 
this factor 


We know 
weight to 


market values. 
way of giving 


which is not dependent upon caprice, un- | 


less full weight be given under the cur- 
rent reproduction cost doctrine. There 
is, in our judgment, no 
ing applied by any rule independent of 
the caprice of those who apply it. 

With this general discussion of prin- 


ciples we return to the particular prob- | 


lem confronting us in this case. 
Since it is incumbent upon us to ascer- 
tain the value of the property as of the 


time covered by the inquiry regarding 


railway operating income, we con- 
that in this instance we should 
state the value found as of December 31, 
1920, 1921, 1922, and 1925, the end of 
each of the recapture periods now under 
consideration. We shall, however, make 
proper adjustments necessary to take 
into account the average changes in 
property during each of such periods. 

In the report of our engineers the 
costs of reproduction new and less de- 
preciation of road, equipment, and gen- 
eral expenditures, exclusive of lands, are 
stated in the amounts of $927,884 and 
$678,506, respectively. The property in- 
cluded in these estimates was that in- 
ventoried as of June 30, 1919, to which 
the 1914 unit prices had been applied. 
The actual cost of items included in the 
inventory, installed between July 1, 1914, 
and June 30, 1919, exceeded by $38,- 
843.12 the amount of the estimated re- 
production cost new of such items, as 
previously explained. 


net 


the 


lands devoted to carrier purposes 


The evidence, 
shows that a proper amount to include 


556.25. 


intermediate | 
process possible which is capable of be- 


In the report of | 
value of the | 
on 
June 30, 1919, was shown td be $50,- | 
discussed above, | 


| Kerwin. 


in the value for rate making for working | 


capital was $50,000. If the amount 
stated as cost of reproduction new is 


added to the values of the three other | 


items, the sum is $1,067,283.37. If the 


cost of reproduction new estimate, the 
sum is $817,905.57. 


History of O'Fallon 
Outlined in Review 


The capitalization of the O’Fallon and 
the history of its organization, financing, 


| and results of operation as set forth in 


the report of our accountants are not 
This 


in dispute. record does 


tain any evidence questioning the accu- 
racy of the detailed inventory of 1919, | 


made in the field by our engineers, nor 
disputing the adequacy of the 1914 unit 
prices. In the 1919° reproduction cost 
included as overheads such general ex- 
penditures incident to construction as 
expenses of organization, general of- 
ficers, law, stationery, printing, taxes on 


| the 
not con- 


| of reasonable rates on strip steel and 


| reparation of $1,000 on past shipments. 


structures and interest during construc- | 


tion, which, together with construction 
engineering, also included, 
5.5 per cent of the total costs of repro- 
duction less depreciation estimates. The 
inventoried quantities include large 
amounts added during operation, as a 
part of maintenance, which under a dif- 
ferent method of valuation might be re- 
coming under the head of 
costs of appreciation. Weighing the fig- 


of these considerations and the entire 
record, and viewing the carrier as a 
common carrier in successful operation 
and with an established business, we 


conclude that the value for rate-making | 


purposes of the entire common carrier 
property of the O’Fallon on June 30, 
1919, was $850,500. 

It is urged on behalf of the O’Fallon, 
in effect, that the value of its property 
less than the cost of 
reproducing it at prices then. prevailing, 
and that its value in 1920 was at least 
its cost of reproduction at prices pre- 
Our reasons for 
disapproving this doctrine have already 
been given at length, and even if the 
cost of reproduction new in 1920 were 
to be regarded as a controlling element 
there is not in the present record evi- 
dence showing what it might have cost 
to reproduce the property of the O’Fal- 
lon at that time. The only evidence in 
this respect is that of the relation of 
general prices in 1914 and in 1920 and 
the other recapture years. Costs of 
railroad building, owing to improve- 


; ments in methods and economies thereby 


effected, did not vary greatly during the 
period of 20 years preceding 1914, al- 
though the prices of labor and material 
fluctuated. There is no testimony here 
as to how much it cost to build any rail- 
road or any substantial part of one in 
any of the recapture periods, and for 
that reason it is impossible to make a 
comparison of such costs in the two pe- 
riods. It is not safe to assume, as the 
O’Fallon has assumed, that costs of 
building railroads have varied in recent 
years in direct ratio to the variation in 
costs of commodities in general use. or 


in the light i 


aggregate | 


| applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| sission-for a certificate authorizing the 





| of additional branch line from a point 


| erally. 


| which is construed to be the value of 


road for authority to acquire control of 
the Birmingham & Northwestern; Rail- 
way by purchase of capital stock and 
lease. 

April 18, Washington, Examiners Sul- 
livan and Devoe. Finance Docket 
6045, application of Southern Pacific 


Company to acquire the railroads of the | 


Oregon & California Railroad Company 16113 we find that they were not in ex- 


and the Marion & Linn County Railroad 


No. | 





Company and to issue securities. 
April 26, Fort Worth, Texas, Examiner | 
Money. No. 19212. Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers Assn. et al. v. Abilene & South- 
ern-Railway et al. No. 19212, Sub 1, Ada 
Milling Co. et al. v. Abilene & Southern | 
Railway et al. 
30, New York City, Examiner 
Investigation & Suspension 
Docket No. 2881, Scrap lead and zine 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., group to Trunk 
Line and New England territories. 
April 27, Fort Worth, Texas, Examiner | 
Money. Investigtion & Suspension 
Docket No. 2871, petroleum from Missis- 


April 


April 29, Washington, oral argument 
before Division 4, Finance 5744, con- | 


| struction of branch lines by San Benito | 


& Rio Grande Valley Railway; Finance | 
5869 construction of extension by San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway. 

May 4, Chattanooga, Examiner John- 
son. Investigation & Suspension Docket 
No. 2875. Ground iron ore from points ; 
in Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama and 
East. St. Louis, Ill., to points in Texas. 

May 6, Nashville, Examiner Johnson. | 
Investigation & Suspension ‘Docket No. 
2869. Fertilizer from Ohio River Cross- | 
ings to Kansas and Missouri points when 
originating in southeastern or Carolina 
territories. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public by the 


© | Interstate Commerce Commission April 
amount stated as cost of reproduction | | 


less depreciation is substituted for the | 


2 are summarized as follows: 
No. 19412. Victor Manufacturing & | 


| Gasket Co., of Chicago, et al., v. Aber- | 
| deen & Rockfish Railroad, et al. 


Re- 


quest order by Commission requiring 


| establishment on copper and asbestos | 
| gaskets and washers from Chicago, Th., 


and Wyandotte, Mich., to all destina- 
tions in the United States, a fourth-class 
rate for 1 ¢. 1. and fifth-class for carload, 
minimum weight 36,000 lbs., in each of 
several classification territories. | 
Claim reparation of $100,000 on past 
shipments. . i 
No. 19428. Kawneer Co., of Niles, 
Mich., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. 
Asks Commission to require application 


band steel, carloads, to Niles from 
Leechburg and Verona, Pa.; Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Weirton, W. Va. Claims 


Castleman Valley Railroad 
Asks Leave to Build Branch 


The Castleman Valley Railroad has 


construction of three and a half miles 


near Grantsville, Md., to a point near 
the Pennsylvania-Maryland State line. 


in the costs of materials or labor gen- 


Value rests upon a number of ele- 
ments. The value of the property of 
railroads for rate-making purposes, 


property devoted to common-carrier pur- 


| 100 
} 110 
| 140 miles 


| 160 miles 


| 190 miles 


| 220 miles 
240 miles 


| 280 miles 


| 300 miles 
320 miles 


| 440 miles 


| 480 miles 





poses upon which common carriers are 
entitled under the law to earn a fair 
return, approaches more nearly the rea- 
sonable and necessary investment in the 
property than the cost of reproducing it 
at a particular time. In those cases, of 
which there are many and of which the 
present case is an example, where it is 
impossible to ascertain and analyze the 
actual investment, resort must be had 
to the application, to complete property 
inventories, of unit prices derived from 
actual costs paid by carriers over a con- 
siderable period of years when railroad 
construction was being carried on ex- 
tensively. 


Statement of Actual 
Investment Not Given 


The line of railroad of the O’Fallon, 
approximately nine miles in length, was 
constructed in the years from 1896 to 
1900, both inclusive. While a satisfac- 
tory statement of the carrier’s actual 
investment, or of the original cost of its 
property, is not available, much thought 
and effort have been devoted by us in 
our valuation work to determine the 
costs of ‘building railroads during the 
years immediately following the period 
when this carrier’s property was being 
built. The results of that study are re- 

[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.1 
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Transportation 


Record in Case of Western Livestock Rates 
To Be Kept Open for Further Investigation 


Schedules of Southwestern Railroads Are Revised by Or- 
der of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


In the issue of March 31 was com- 
menced publication of the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, finding that the record does not 
justify a conclusion that rates on 
livestock on Western railroads are 
excessive, and announcing that the 
yecord will be kept open for further 
inquiry in the general rate struct. 
investigation. Continuations ap- 

peared in the issues of April 1 and 2. 

The full text proceeds: 

A similar but more pronounced situ- 
ation is the subject of attack by Okla- 
homa City, Okla., livestock interests in 
No. 161138. 

Upon the present record we find that 
the short-haul rates complained of in 
No. 15686 and No. 16113 are not in ex- 
cess of reasonable maxima, and in No. 
cess of reasonable maxima. Reparation 


is denied. 


Schedule Is Reversed 


To Correct Discrepancies 
However, for the purpose of removing 


| existing discrepancies and in the light 


of the Hoch-Smith resolution we pre- 
scribe the following scale of rates for 
the future for ifterstate application from 
and to such points in Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas and Missouri as 
now carry rates based upon the Shreve- 
port scale, on cattle, in carloads, or on 


Single Joint 
line. _ line. 
Cents. Cents. 
8.5 12.0 
9.5 13.0 
10.5 
11.5 
12.5 
13.5 
14.5 
15.5 
16.5 
17.5 
18.0 
19.0 
20.0 
21.0 
21.5 
22.5 
23.5 
. 24.0 
25.0 
26.0 
27.5 
29.0 
30.5 
32.0 
33.5 
34.5 
36.0 
37.5 
38.5 
. 39.5 
"41.0 
42.0 
43.0 
44.0 
45.0 
46.0 


$7.0 


48.0 


Distance. 


miles and less....++++ 
miles and over 10.... 
miles and over 20.... 
miles and over 30...- 
miles and over 40.... 
miles and over 50.... 
miles and over 60.... 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles ar““over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 
and over 


10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


16.0 


19.0 


21.0 
21.5 


120 : 
130 23.5 
140.... 
150... 
> <. 
170.... 
180, 

190.... 
200.... 
220. 

240. 

260. 

280. 

300.. 

$20... 
340.... 
360.... 
380. 
400. 
420. 
440.... 
460.... 
480. 

500.... 
520.... 
540.... 


150 miles 


170 miles 
180 miles 


200 miles 
$2.5 
260 miles 
ae 35.0 
36.0 
37.0 
38.0 


340 mile: 
——. 39.0 


360 miles 
380 miles 
400 miles 
420 miles 


41.0 


43.0 
44.0 


460 miles 
44.5 


500 miles 
520 miles 
540 miles 
560 miles 
580 miles and over 560... 48.5 
600 miles and over 580.... 49.5 49.5 


On hogs or calves in single-deck car- 


46.0 
47.0 
48.0 


| loads, 115 per cent of the rates herein 
| prescribed on cattle; and on sheep or 

goats in single-deck carloads, 125 per | 
| cent of the rates herein prescribed on 


cattle. The rates thus prescribed shall 


be subject to the present minimum | 


weights. 


of the present scale; therefore in check- 
ing in specific point-to-point rates the 
carriers should apply the same bases 
for computing distances as were applied 


in checking in the present rates under | 


the scalé of rates at present applicable. 


prescribed herein fractions of less than 


| 0.25 cent shall be omitted, fractions of 
| 0.25 cent or greater, but less than 0.75 | 
cent, shall be stated as 0.5 cent, and | 
fractions of 0.75 cent or greater shall be | 


increased to the next whole cent. 
Defendants will be authorized to es- 
tablish and maintain over ail interstate 
routes from and to the points to which 
the prescribed scale shall apply the low- 
est rates prescribed herein over any 
route from and to those points, and to 
maintain higher rates from, to, or be- 
tween intermediate points, provided that 
the rates from, to, or between those in- 


termediate points shall not exceed the ! 


scale of rates prescribed herein, and 


shall in no case exceed the lowest com- | , 
| what is done here and from that I dis- 


bination; and provided further, that the 
relief herein authorized shall not apply 
to lines or routes that are more than 
70 per cent circuitous. 


Policing of Shipments 
Done at Kansas-City 

In No. 16131, we find on this record 
that the rates complained of, except those 
that.exceed the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates, were not and are not in 
excess of reasonable maxima. The rec- 
ord would not support an award of 
reparation if we should find that the 
though rates from Oklahoma City to 
Kansas City on stock or feeder cattle 
were unreasonable to the cxtent that 


they exceeded the aggregate of the in- 
termediate rates. 

In their exceptions to the proposed 
report counsel for complainants in No, 
16131 state that fat and other cattle are 
usually shipped in mixed carloads and 
that no policing had been done at Kan- 
sas City. The record does not indicate 
that past shipments can now be policed 
approximately to determine wich, if any, 





as | Opinions of Commissioners 


| In Partial Concurrence 
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18.0 | 


20.0 | 


22.5 | 


24.5 | 
25.0 | 
26.0 | 
27.0 | 
27.54 
28.5 | 
29.5 | 
31.0 | 


34.0 | 


40.0 | 


42.0 | 


45.0 | 


| violate any provision of the law. 
48.5 


| rates so as 











would be entitled to an award of repara- 

tion. Under the circumstances we make 

no finding as to these rates in the past. 
In No. 15565 a Fort Worth organiza- 


tion of livestock interests alleges that Railroad Company. 


the rates on cattle from points in Texas | 


to destinations in Kansas are unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, unduly 
preferential, and violative of section 4, 
Future relief is sought. Complainant 
is interested mainly in the rates 0.1 stock 


cattle and seeks rates thereon for the | 
future on the basis of 75 per cent of | 


reasonable beef-cattle rates. 

Upon the present record we find that 
the present rates are not in excess of 
reasonable maxima or, except those that 
exceed the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates, otherwise unlawful. 


The records in Nos. 15686, 16113, 16131, 
and 15565 are inadequate upon which to 


base a finding of maximum unreason- 


ableness or to correct the existing im- | 


proprieties in the rates on livestock in 
the western district. 


In order to develop a record which 
will afford sufficient basis for correcting 
those improprieties, in accordance with 
the directions of the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion, further investigation will be made 
as expeditiously as practicable under No. 


17000 in relation to the rates on live- 
stock in the western district, and the 


; | record in No. 17000 and Ex parte 87 
calves, hogs, sheep or goats in double- | parte 87 
| deck carloads: 
sippi Valley territory to Canadian points. | 


; made prior to the decision in Revenues 
| in Western District, supra, as well as 


the records in Nos. 15686, 16113, 16131, 


able for consideration in connection with 
that further investigation. 


Chairman Esch concurring in part: 
I concur in the revision of the south- 
western scale, which will tend toward 


restoration of the former relationships | 
| between the short and long hauls, but | 
I think it is clear that other rates are | 


in need of similar revision, which should 


not have to await the result of another | 


investigation. 


on stock cattle should be revised to the 


basis of 75 or 80 per cent of the fat- ! 
cattle rates, wherever they are not now | 


on that basis, which has been prescribed 
by us in several cases. The 


but it is not probable that they will take 
any action in line with our previous de- 
cisions without definite findings. 


It is my view that further relief should 


| be accorded the livestock industry, if 
possible, in accordance with the require- | 


ments of the Hoch-Smith resolution. 
I am authorized to state that Commis- 


sioner Campbell and McManamy join in | 


this expression. 

Commissioner Hall concurring in part: 

We do not find that the maintenance of 
existing rates for the first 600 miles of 
the Shreveport scale violates or will 
Never- 
theless “for the purpose of removing 
existing discrepancies,” which are not 
found to result in undue prejudice or 
preference, “and in the light of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution,” we require the 
carriers to do what no law requires them 
to do, and that is to reduce these lawful 
not to exceed prescribed 
maxima, which we do not find to be 
maximum reasonable rates. 


In so doing we reduce by an average 


| of about 7 per cent the part most used 


The scale prescribed is in substitution | 9- 2 matured scale, the outgrowth of 


long study and experience, applicable 
over the larger portion of the Southwest, 
and we leave untouched the many incon- 
sistencies in rates, so carefully related, 
with which this record teems. Even in 


| this scale the main defect which has 


In computing and applying the rates | been pointed out, a progression of ae 


| 8.5 cents, here made 10 cents, for the 


440-mile stretch from 500 to 900 miles, 
as compared with 25.5 cents, here made 
27.5 cents, for the preceding 400 and 
15.5 cents for the succeeding 400, i. e., 
from 900 to 1,300 miles, is not cured in 


any substantial way by the substitute | 
which we prescribe for the first 600 | 


miles. 
As I read the Hoch-Smith_ resolution 


our first aid should be given to the rates | 


which need it most, not least; in their 
relation to each other, and I doubt 
whether that resolution should be con- 
strued as empowering us to require 
changes by carriers in rates which they 
lawfully maintain. That seems to be 
sent. In other respects I concur in the 
report. 

I am authorized to state that Com- 
missioner Woodlock joins in this expres- 
sion. 

Commissioner Lewis concurring: 


I concur in the decision of the ma- 
jority except that I favor a reduction 
in the rates for the movement of stocker 
cattle. 


Minority Stockholders Win 
Point in C. & O. Merger Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 2 announced its denial of a 
motion filed by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway asking it to strike from the rec- 
ord petitions filed by minority stock- 
holders. The petitioner asked leave to 
intervene in the proceedings on the ap- 
plication of the C. & O. for authority 
to acquire control of the Erie and Pere 
Marquette Railways and to issue addi- 
tional stock. 

The Commission had granted the in- 
tervening petitions, 


| Mich., found inapplicable. 


| found not unreasonable. 


unlawful. 





carriers | 
| have been told before that we “strongly | 
recommend” a revision of these rates, | 


| March 





| wise unlawful. 


Livestock 
Rates 


Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
April 2 are summarized as follows: 

No. 18508. Moores-Coney Company v. 
Cincinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth 
Decided March 24, 
1927. Applicable rate on hollow build- 
ing tile, in carloads, from Volant, Pa., 


| to Hamersville, Ohio, found unreason- 


able. Reparation awarded. 

No. 18198. Lone Star Gas Company v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, et 
al. Decided March 24, 1927. Damages 
not shown to have resulted from the 
misrouting of a carload of internal com- 
bustion engines shipped from Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, to Arab, Tex., and forwarded after 
arrival to Ranger, Tex. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 17846. Thomas Traffic Company 
v. Pacific Electric Railway Company, et 
al. Decided March 24, 1927. Charges 
collected on a-less than carload sKipment 
of wire steel reels returned from Tor- 
rance, Calif., to Niles, Mich,, found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18107. Strable Lumber & Salt 
Company vy. Canadian National Railway 
Company, et al. Decided March 25, 
1927. Rate on lumber, carloads, from 
Burk’s Falls, Ontario, Canada, to Pontiac, 
Refund of 
Applicable rate 

Complaint dis- 


overcharges directed. 
missed. 

No. 18122. Western Cartridge Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company. Decided March 24, 
1927. Rates on sheet brass and bronze, 
in less than carloads, from East Alton, 


se ; | Ill, to Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., 
and 15565, will be kept open and ayvyail- | 


found not unreasonable nor otherwise 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18180. E. H. Schreiner Lumber 
Company v. Director General, as Agent. 
Decided March 24, 1927. Demurrage and 
storage charges, collected on a carload of 
lumber from White Sulphur, W. Va., to 
Harrisburg, Pa., reconsigned to Hershey, 
Pa., found applicable. Refund of over- 
charges directed. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 17592. Skelly Oil Company v. 
Missouri - Kansas - Texas Railroad Com- 
pany, et al. Decided March 24, 1927. 
Storage charges assessed on private 


| cars of gasoline held on private sidings 
I am also of the opinion that the rates | 


at Wynona, Okla., and Burkburnett, 
Tex., found inapplicable. Refund di- 
rected, and complaint dismissed. 

No. 17907. Sinclair Refining Company 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. Decided March 24, 1927. 
Rates charged on shipments of lubricat- 
ing oils and greases, in carloads, from 
East Chicago, Ind., to Houston, Tex., 
found unreasonble. Reparation awarded. 

No. 17925. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
et al. Decided March 24, 1927. On 


| charges assessed at Potomac Yards, Va., 


on two carloads of vegetables from Wil- 
mington and Rocky Point, N. C., to 
Philadelphia, Pa., found applicable and 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18033. Finch Brothers v. Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway Company et al. Decided March 
24, 1927. Rate assessed on one carload 
of piling from Minong, Wis., to Dakota, 
Minn., found inapplicable. Refund of 
overcharges directed and complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 18097. J. P. Bourgoin & Company 
v. Montpelier & Wells River Railroad 
et al. Decided March 24, 1927. Rates 
on rough granite, in carloads, from Gro- 
ton and Barre, Vt., and Milford, N. H., 
to Elmwood, IIl., found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 17627. Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. Decided 
24, 1927. Rate on unfinished 
broom handles, in carloads, from Pell- 
ston, Mich., to Wichita, Kans., found un- 
reasonable. Reasonable rate prescribed 
for the future and reparation awarded. 

No. 17733. Fredonia Linseed Oil Works 
Company vy. Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway Company, et al. Decided 
March 24, 1927. Rates on flaxseed, in 
carloads, from points in South Dakota to 
Fredonia, Kans., found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial, and reasonable and 
nonprejudicial rates prescribed. Repa- 
ration awarded. 

No. 17793. Manget Brothers Company 
v. Georgia Railroad et al. Decided 
March 24, 1927. Rate on three carloads 
of cotton from Corinth, Miss., to Monroe, 
Ga., found not unreasonable or other- 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 17836. Innis, Speiden & Company 
v. New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
way Company, et al. Decided March 
25, 1927. Rates on powdered milk, in 
carloads, and in less-than-carloads, from 
Andes and Shavertown, N. Y., moving 
interstate, to Pier 23, North River, New 
York, N. Y., found not unduly preju- 
dicial or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed without prejudice to the filing 
of an application on our special docket 
on shipments not barred. 

No. 17840. Ceramic Traffic Association 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al, 
Decided March 25, 1927. Rates on im- 
ported china clay and ball clay, in car- 
loads, from ‘Philadelphia, Pa., to destina- 
tions in New Jersey found unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. Reasonable and 
nonprejudicial rates prescribed for the 
future and reparation awarded. 

Charge for handling clay from ship- 
side to cars at Philadelphia, Pa., found 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, 


Pearl River Valley Road 
Given Final Value for 1919 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 2 made public its final valuation 
report finding the final value of the 
Pearl River Valley Railroad as of 1919 
to be $158,000, 


A. J. Doughty et al. v., 


gv 


b 
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Receipts of Taxes From Ineome to Date Confirm 
Estimates of Revenues | for Fiseal Year 1927-28 


——<> 


Collections in March 
Total $516.534,790 


Total Return for Current An- 
nual Period Expected to 


Reach $3,426,000,000. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and those covering miscellaneous internal 
revenue and customs, the Treasury esti- 
mate of $3,426,000,000 of receipts from 
these sources during the fiscal year 1927, 
made public in December, appears to’ be 
substantially correct. 

“The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
making public today its preliminary re- 
port of Statistics of Income for the cal- 
endar year 1925, compiled from returns 
* filed up to September 1, 1926. This anal- 
ysis is the first to be made of income 
tax returns under the Revenue Act of 
1926, and it reveals a number of signifi- 
cant facts: resulting from the changes 
effected by that law. 


A , “As compared with approximately the 


ww 


\ 


* $38,000,000 to $4,000,000... 


similar period for 1924, the first change 
to be noted is a large decrease in the 
number of income tax returns made by 
individuals. During the preliminary pe- 
riod only 3,954,000 returns were made 
for 1925, a falling off of 3% millions 
of returns. 

“Of those making returns, millions, 
of course, had no taxable income. For 
the full year 1924, of 17,369,788 indi- 
viduals reporting, 4,489,698 made re- 
turns of taxable income. It is estimated 
that for the full year 1925 only, approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 individuals will return 
taxable income, or a decrease of about 
two million taxable returns. 


Taxable Income Reduced 


While Tax Is Increased 

“The total net income reported was 
about $4,500,000,000 less than was re- 
ported by the preliminary report for the 
preceding year, while the income of 
those with taxable income was reduced 
about $1,240,000,000. Yet, in spite of 


this reduction, and in spite of lower tax | 


rates, the tax collected was about 6 per 
cent greater. 

“The reason for this incongruity is 
that the large decrease in the number of 
taxable incomes was confined to those 
with net incomes of less than $5,000, 
while the number of those with net in- 
comes in excess of $5,000 increased. 

“Of the taxes returned, approximately 
one-half was returned by those with net 
incomes in excess of $95,000; about 4815 
per cent, or $358,400,000, was returned 
by those with net incomes in excess of 
$100,000. In other words, 10,000 persons 
paid as much in taxes as did the 2,337,- 
000 other individuals who made taxable 
returns. 

“According to these preliminary re- 
turns for the income year 1925, .29 of 1 
per cent of the population pay over 95 
per cent of the individual income tax; 
17 per cent pay less than 5 per cent of 
the tax, and the remaining 82 per cent 
pay no income tax. 

“In 1924 the average rate of tax of 
those reporting taxable income during 
the preliminary period was 3.80 per cent, 
while in 1925, in spite of the reductions 
in rates, the average increased to 4.30 
per cent. This was due to the elimina- 
tion of 2,000,000 of the smaller tax- 
payers. 

“On 1925 income the re re rate 


upon those returning net income of from 
$1,000 to $2,000 was less than .25 of 1 
per cent; upon tuose returning net in- 
come from $3,000 to $5,000, .34 of 1 per 
cent; and upon those returning net in- 
come of from $5,000 to $10,000, .58 of 1 
per cent. 

“If we ‘study the sources of income, 


they clearly show that the principal tax 


reduction effected by the Act of 1926 
was on income from wages and salaries. 
Although the entire income of the people 
in 1925 was greater than in 1924, the 
total return of income for tax purposes 
was $4,500,000,000 less, due, largely, to 
the entire exemption from income tax 
of over 40 per cent of the income tax- 
| payers. 

“Wages and salaries returned for 1925 
were $4,400,000,000 less; the returns 


$970,000,000 less; from rents and royal- 
| ties over $185,000,000 less; from interests 
and investments over $485,000,000 less. 
On the other hand, income derived from 
the sale of property of all kinds in- 
creased $860,000,000; from capital gains, 
$549,000,000; and from dividends over 
$164,000,000. 

“In connection with the sharp reduc- 
tion of rates applicable to the larger 
incomes effected by the Revenue Act 
of 1926, it is interesting to note that 
there were not only important increases 





incomes in the higher brackets, but an 
actual increase in the tax paid by these 
groups. Thus, the number of returns 
of income in excess of $100,000 increased 
68 er cent; in excess of $300,000, 104 
per cent; and in excess of $1,000,000, 
| over 179 per cent; while on the other 
han, the number of returns of income 
in excess of $25,000 increased only 31% 
per cent; and in excess of $5,000 but 
1642 per cent. 

“At the same time, incomes of $500,- 
000 and over paid $31,000,000 more taxes 
at the 20 per cent surtax rate than they 
did at 40 per cent, and incomes in ex- 
cess of $100,000, $58,000,000 more. In- 
comes of $1,000,000 and over paid $20,000,- 
000 more at 20 per cent than they did 
at 40 per cent. 

The most striking increase, however, 
is that reported in income from sale of 
seogetty, which rose from $1,119,840,- 
772 to $1, - 064,055, or an increase of 
$860,223,2 How much of this was 
due to aan of the lower rate it 
is impossible to say. 

Corporation Returns 


For Income Year 1925 

“The largest number of corporations 
making returns for any one year was 
417,421 for the full income year 1924. 
The preliminary report gives the num- 
ber of returns for 1925 at 414,461. It 
is estimated that the completed returns 
will increase this number to as many 
as for 1924. , 

“The preliminary report for 1925 shows 





from business and partnerships about | 


in the number of taxpayers reporting | 








244,544 corporations returning net in- | 


come. This is the largest number ever 
reporting net income. 

“The net income of corporations for 
the year 1925 is returned at $9,036,- 
| 680,163, which will be probably appreci- 
| ably increased by the full year’s returns. 
| The tax returned for 1925 was $1,101,- 
657,078, the largest corporation income 
tax, as distinguished from the excess 
profits tax, on record. 

“There were two reasons for this in- 
crease in the corporation tax; first, the 
prosperity of the country, and, second, 
the increase in the corporation tax rate, 

offset, RENNES, by the elimination of 


Table of Individual Returns. 


| ber 31, 


Treasury Department 
Analyses Statistics 


Mills 
views Report of Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 


Assistant Secretary 


the capital stock tax. The tax for the 
year 1925 was imposed at the rate of 


13 per cent instead of 121% per cent as | 


in 1924. 

“The prosperity of corporate 
try was also indicated by the reports of 
the 169,917 concerns reporting no net 
income, their combined deficits being less 
than for any year since 1919.” 

Following is the text of the prelimi- 
nary report on income statistics for the 


| calendar year, 1925, made to the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury by the Bureau of | 


Internal Revenue: 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with the preliminary report, “Statistics 
of Income,” 
tax returns for 1926 filed by individuals 
and corporations up to September 1, 
1926, 

Preliminary Report 
On Income Tax for 1925 


The statistics contained in this report 
are based on the taxpayers’ returns as 
received, unaudited except for a pre- 
liminary examination to insure the 
proper execution of the return. The 
income tax returns for 1925 were filed 
under the provisions of the revenue act | 
of 1926. 

The year for which the income tax 
returns are filed is in practically all 
cases the calendar year ending Decem- 
1925. However, a relatively 
small number of corporation returns and 
a negligible number of individual re- 
turns are filed for fiscal years ending 


| within the period July 1, 1925, to June 


30, 1926. These returns are tabulated 

with the calendar year returns. 
Throughout this report the term “net 

income” is used to mean the excess of 


| gross income, as defined in the revenue 


act effective for the year for which the 
returns were filed, over the deductions 
claimed by the taxpayer under the pro- 
visions of the respective acts. Similarly, 
the term “deficit” is used to mean the 
excess of such deductions over gross in- 
come. 

Credits allowed individuals, such as 
personal exemption, credit for depend- 
ents, taxable interest on Liberty bonds, 
dividends, prior year loss, and loss from 
the sale of capital assets held for more 


than two years, are not included in de- 


Distribution 
Total net income 
Exemption from normal tax: 


Personal exemption and credit for dependents... 
Less exemptions in excess of net income... 


Net exemptions and credit for dependents..... 


Dividends 


Re: | 


indus- | 


compiled from the income | 


Income 
Tax 


| Decline Noted in Debits 


To Individual Accounts 
Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
| banks in leading cities for the week ended 

March 30, announcd by the Board April 
| 2, aggregated $138,228,000,000, or 3.9 per 
cent below the total of $13,759,000,000 
reported for the preceding week. 

Total debits for the week under review 
are $224,000,000, or 1.7 per cent below 
those for the week ending March 31, 
1926. Chicago reported a reduction of 
$111,000,000, New York $78,000,000, St. 
Louis $21,000,000 and Detroit $18,000,- 
000, while Los Angeles reported an in- 
crease of $82,000,000, Philadelphia of 
$20,000,000 and Boston of $17,000,000. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published 
| weekly since January, 1919, amounted to 
$12,537,135,000, as compared with $13,- 
019,911,000 for the preceding week and 
$12,749,416,000 for the week 
March 31, 1926. 


ductions, neither is the special credit of 
$2,000 for domestic corporations, having 


| was 3,953,976, the aggregate net income 
| $21,189,850,118, and the net tax $731,- 
337,191. As compared with the returns 
filed for the calendar year 1924, the re- 
turns for 1925 show a decrease of 3,415,- 
| 812, or 46.35 per cent, also a decrease in 
total net income amounting to $4,466,- 
303,336, or 17.41 per cent, but an in- 
crease of $27,111,801, or 3.85 per cent, in 
the total tax. The average net income 
| is $5,359.12, the average amount of tax 
$184.97, and the average tax rate 3.45 
per cent. 
In comparing the number of individual 
income tax returns and the income re- 
| ported therein for 1924 and 1925, 





| cerning individuals required to file re- 


of 1926 that any individual whose net 
income for the taxable year is less than 
his personal exemption as revised in that 
act is not required to file a return unless 
his aggregate gross income for the tax- 
able year amounts to $5,000 or more, 

Th® number of corporations filing in- 
come tax returns up to September 1, 
1926, was 414,461, of which 244,544 re- 
ported net income amounting to $9,- 
036,680,163 and income tax of $1,101,- 
657,078. For the calender year 1924 the 
number of corporation returns was 417,- 
421, of which 236,389 reported net in- 
come totaling $7,586,652,292 and tax ag- 
gregating $881,549,546. 

The net income specifically exempt 
from normal tax through personal 
exemptions, credit for dependents, divi- 
dends, interest on Government obliga- 
tions not wholly exempt from tax, capi- 
tal net gain from sale of assets held for 
more than two years, prior year loss, 


ending | 
| ee a 
| for 1925 filed up to September 1, 1926, | 


net income of $25,000 or less, included | 


it | 
should be noted that the provisions con- | 
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Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
at Close of Business March 31, as Made Public aApril 2. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 
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Comparative Receipts for March. 
Following is the department’s tabulation of receipts and disbursements for 


| March, 1927, with comparisons for March, 


RECEIPTS. 
Ordinary 
USS ica s-evtecee 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts: 


PUBLIVOMG BOCOLIEICS 6 606500606 Saws eececbedis : 


All GUBGISS 620s 0ceracvssscseees oe 


Trust TUN TOCCIGw ..< sc .ccsves svcsscevede 6580. 


Proceeds sale of surplus property 
Panama Canal tolls, ete 


1926, 


Mar., 1927 Mar., 1926 
$52,753,045.30 
516,534,789.55 


53,001,239.26 


499,628,780.29 
74,136,096.75 


99 
oo 


»285,800. 


5 
92 


7,940,118.75 
1,662,511.44 
3,991,500.87 

860,305.21 
2,807,319.06 


9 


Receipts from miscellaneous sources credited 


Girect £6 APPTOPTIATIONS. 66 seccccscsccccces 
CGHGE PIBCOIANCOUN «605.00 6006 cicks eee casvies 


Total ordinary 
Excess of ordinary receipts over 
tures chargeable against ordinary 


EXPENDITURES 
Ordinary 


, : | General expenditures 
turns are so revised in the Revenue Act | 


Interest on public debt..... 
Refund of receipts: 


RRMTEED 6-655. 4.954 43 w WE dE OREN’ EV OREE VETOES 


Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency .... 


PERM CONG 655 :56.66.50 5 9:6-6.5:6.04 66508000 5uee8 


Operations in Special Accounts: 


COMER 656 5/005.2 SESS UEET TU CRwede cteas8 eee 


War Finance Corporation 
Shipping Board 


Alien property funds............. waves oO ras 
Adjusted service certificate fund.......... e600 


Civil Service retirement fund 
Investment of trust funds: 
Government Life Insurance 


Foreign Service Retirement............. tines 


General Railroad Contingent 


Total ordinary 


1,364,538.64 
18,200,845.38 


$659,116,213.41 


1,290,647.41 


$657,620,970.75 


total expendi- 
receipts... 


$328,786,972.69 $191,380,988.95 


ae 689,913.99 
92,789,637.03 


$145,361,771.72 
82,650,897.97 


739,462.61 
619,223.53 
028,161.35 

649,633.53 


1,7 
11, 17,802,414.46 
7,0 81,198.34 


~ 


73, 


99,18 
747-797.55 


365,258.56 
473,529.52 
2,163,812.18 
312,515.85 
706,730.57 
53,004.89 


1,205,070.01 
632,380.89 


3,896,334.50 
52,694.37 “wea eee 
4,513.73 6,000.00 
42,472.00 


$270,111,340,72 $318,108,481.80 


Public debt retirements chargeable against ordi- 


nary receipts: 
Sinking fund 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc.. 


and net income subject to normal tax are | 


~ Shown in the following ‘table: 
Amount 


$21,189,740,118 100.00 


11,897,740,838 
‘aliiele 1,928,763,444 
9,968,977,394 
3,371,116,650 


Interest on ‘Government obligations not wholly 


exempt Won tae Gc cdxe ca costed: 


24,975,938 


cere ewe nee . 


Capital net gain from sale of assets held for 


more than two years 
PRICE YORE YORE 6 oiaiviaices. dnc cacceewas 


. Total net income exempt from normal tax.. 


Net income subject to normal tax...... 


in deductions in arriving at net income 
of corporations. 
The number of returns of individuals 


The following table shows the number of individual returns, the distribution by income classes, net income, normal 
tax, surtax, tax on capital, net gain, tax credits and net tax: 


(Returns filed up to September 1, 1926, reporting incom: 


Income classes Number 


Under 
Under 
$1,000 
$1,000 
$2,000 
$2,000 
$3,000 
$3,000 
$4,000 
$4,000 
$5,000 
\' $5,000 
$6,000 
$6,000 


$1,000 ... 
$1,000 
to $2,000 . 
to $2,000 .. 
to $3,000 
to $3,000 ... 
to $4,000 ... 
to $4,000 . 
to $5,000 
to $5,000 . 
to $6,000 
to $6,000 
to $7,000 
1D BT000) sovccess 
$7,000 to $8,000 ......... 
$7,000 to $8,000 ....+.... 
SBU0 10 SOMO ciccecece 2,061 
$8,000 to $9,000 ......c00% 62,502 
$9,000 to $10,000 ........ 1,73 
$9,000 to $10,000 ........ 50,422 
$10,000 to $11,000 .... 39,008 
$11,000 to $12,000 31,943 
$12,000 to $13,000 ...... 26,378 
$13,000 to $14,000 .... 21,924 
$14,000 to $15,000 .. 18,362 
$15,000 to $20,000 .. 61,028 1 
sees to $25,000 33,229 
5,000 to $30,000 . 21,643 
any 000 io $40,000 24,438 
$40,000 to $50,000 12,910 
$50,000 to $60,000 . 7,781 
$60,000 to $70,000 . 5,057 
$70,000 to $80,000 .. 3,550 
$80,000 to $90,000 . 2,481 
$90,000 to $100,000 ...... 1,868 
$100,000 to $150,000 ..... 4,759 
$150,000 to $200,000 ..... 1,757 
$200,000 to $250,000 928 
$250,000 to $300,000 537 
$300,000 to $400,000 562 
$400,000 to $500,000 330 
$500,000 to $750,000 ..... 340 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 .... 138 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 .. 104 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000... 43 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000... 29 
15 
$4,000,000 ‘to $5,000,000... a 
$5,000,000 and over 7 


83,519 
14,659 
478,981 
514,509 
390,955 
372,610 
488,73 
244,089 
156,265 
405,629 
9,675 
154,035 
4,411 
111,306 
2,824 
83,914 


1 


Net income ; 
of returns (in thousands) 


052,847 


Tax be deducting tax credits 
Tax on 
capital 

net gain 

1215 pe. 


Jyormal tax Surtax 


$50;206 $i. sc5.0554 
8,008 90,165 

754,489 

883,727 

972,674 

884,473 


1,712,799 


878,111 
682,229 


827,180 


52,288 
848,871 
28,419 
726,746 
21,077 
627,107 
17,447 
529,896 
16,451 
478,516 
408,978 
366,976 
329,230 
295,661 
266,129 


BOBO BBY ois disnc cons Sevnceds 
4,633,816 190,402 
4,535,896 A7T7,895 ... 
4,502,479 653,189 
4,458, = 764,236 .. 
4,335,33 913,942 ... 
20014101 7,433,729 .... 
16,228,457 11,401,597 
13,778,894 14,504,499 
20,681,769 80,179,548 
14,096,476 27,970,594 
9,977,620 24,969,914 
7,247,606 22,021,334 
5,788,363 20,188,884 
4,524,356 17,997,621 
3,636,620 15,830,314 
eres 57,154,285 
5,587,2 33,450,267 
3,662, 316 25,247,285 
2,373,439 15,990,808 
3,087,899 21,254,451 
1,884,002 14,877,855 
2,322,951 22,369,667 
1,056,680 11,458,602 
1,169,293 10,271,318 
747,996 6,394,126 
401,297 3,230,789 
898,222 5,118,858 
184,670 3,168,749 
6,053 6,951,567 


741,250 
590.911 
841,425 
575,063 
424,914 
326,697 
265,518 
210,143 
176,667 
572,859 
302,351 
205,927 
146,865 
192,759 
147,014 
207,431 
119,153 
128,442 

78,216 

69,015 

51,004 

39,394 

61,382 


1,145,911 
2,429,873 
3,500,637 
4,041,322 
4,040,345 
3,155, 193 
3,221, 565 
12,919,923 
8,259,284 
6,661,445 
5,521,275 
8,018,866 
7,485,449 
10,114,990 
6,976,453 
8,828,868 
4,949,400 
6,479,852 
3,105,766 
2,902,838 
3,301,630 


* the calendar year 1925.) 


Tax credits 
25pe.of 1242 pe.on Net tax 
Total iax taxonearned capital (in 
netincome netloss thousands) 
(thousands) (thousands) 


See Brae essen es Pines asic < Becks 


90,165 .... 


4,930,561 
4,824,218 
5,013,791 
5,155,668 
5,222,869 
5,249,277 
27,447,830 
27,630,054 
28,283,393 
52,007,228 
44,496,943 
38,448,171 
33,310,262 
30,017,592 
25,677,170 
22,688,499 
$1,163,319 
47,296,933 
33,521,546 
23,885,522 
$2,361,216 
24,247,304 
34,807,608 
19,491,735 
20,269,479 
12,091,522 
10,111,438 
8,622,846 
6,255,757 
10,259,250 


653,605 
628,066 .. 
614,665 
607,061 
2,787,450 .. 
2,150,901 , 
1,521,505 
1,908,289 
1,061,058 
673,720 
456,150 
338,557 
246,781 
181,308 
476,202 
188,116 
95,391 
49,267 
1584 412 
32,378 
ae 
3,258 
saan 
5,963 
2,825 
1,5¢ 58 
805 


mo 
10 «se 


33,034 


19,259 


10,108 


10,259 





. 3,953,976 $ 
NONEAMBIIO ¢.cccck ceases 1,619,158 
TOXADIE Kapcosrcseccecss Saoteee 


$21, 
4.308.173 
16, 


189,850 $211,335,949 $430,4386,323 


881,676 211,335,949 130, 4: 6, 323 


$117,009,985 $758,782,257 $19,840,592 


‘I 17,009,985 


19,840,592 


46,258 | 


23,590 | 
31,748 | 
23,983 | 
34,313 | 


20,053 | 
12,083 | 


8,112 | 
6,250 ; 


$7,564 $731,377 | 


936,080,456 
21,045,578 


eereeee 


14,322,196,016 


6,867,654,102 


+> 


Per Ct. | 


Total 


Mexican Railways Plan 
To Reduce Expendit res 


eee eee erereseereees 


Reduced expenditures are planned this | 


year for the Mexican National Railways, 
according to the following mail report 
from Consul C. W. 
City, 


.. $60,217,900.00 $148,122,950.00 


8,550.00 


$60,217,900.00 $148,131,500.00 


expenditures chargeable against 
OFGINGTY YOOCIIG s 5.64555 0:66.04 0%:6:6 086048 $330,329,240.72 


$466,239,981.80 
by the commission appointed to increase 
; the railway’s efficiency are carried out, 
according to reports. 

The Mexican Government, as guaran- 
tor of the payment of a portion of the 
debt of the National Railways, was called 
upon to remit to the International Com- 


Lewis at Mexico | mittee of Bankers the amount of over 
received in the Department of | $2,000,000 to meet its obligations as stip- 


Commerce, where it was made public | ulated in the Pani-Lamont agreement. 


April 2: 

Expenditures of the National Railways 
of Mexico during 1927 will be reduced 
by 7,000,000 pesos ($3,294,900 at present 


! yate of exchange) if adjustments made 





NEW ISSUE 


It is quite natural, therefore, that both 
the Mexican Government and the railway 
company should be desirous of increas 
ing the net revenue of the railways dur- | 
ing 1927. 


$54,890,935.23 | 


15,010,734.76 | 


1,756,007.41 | 
726,563.64 
188,607.91 | 
69,894,674.74 | 
2,541,712.50 | 


301.80 | 
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Revenues 


U. S. Treasury Statement 


March 81, 1927. 
(Made Public April 2, 1927.) 


Keceipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-r e venue 
ceipts: 
Income tax . 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts... 


$1,588,766,60 


5,065,446.58 


2,168,494,78 
1,387,727.56 
Total ordinary receipts 10,205,435.53 
| Public debt receipts eee 7,742,867.95 
Balance previous day .. 427,681,442.75 
«+. 4465,629,246.23 
Expenditures. 
| General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt. . 
| Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
| Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
| 


$4,225,528.76 
2,374,808,72 
858,881.00 


Civil service retirement 
fund . 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 

Other public debt ex- 

PENGICUPEs ./...00568 

| Balance today ........-. 


15,178,399.10 
423,336,087.68 


357,789.00 | 
»541,410,70 | 
619,759.56 | 
1,859,066,72 | 


Total 445,629,246.23 


seeeeeeeeee 


Foreign Exchange 


{By Telegraph.) 
| New York, April 2. —The Federal 
| Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
; to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
| lowing: 
April 2, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
| duties upon merchandise imported into the 
| United States, we have ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
| in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are shown below: 
Respectfully, 


Manager, Foreign Department: 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium: (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
| Czechoslovakia (krone) . 
Denmark (krone).. 
| England (pound sterling) - 
Finland (markka). 
France (franc). 
Germanv (reichsmark). 
Greece (drachma)..... 
Holland (guilder)., 
Hungary (pengo) 
| Italy (lira).. 
| Norway (krone 
| Poland (zloty)... 
Portugal 
Rumania (leu)... 
Spain (peseta)... 
Sweden (krona).... 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar).... 
Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


017581 


(Chefoo tael)... 
( Hankow tael)... 
(Shanghai tael)... 
(Tientsin tael) 
(Hongkong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee)... 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. §.) (dollar) 
North America: 
Canada (dollar)....... 
Rae SOON iccicknewen a ae4 
Mexico (peso).......... 
Newfoundland (dollar). 
| South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold). 
| Brazil Cmilreis). 
i Chile (€peso)., 
| Uruguay ( peso) 


6550 
6433 


1,000435 
1,000125 
469883 
997906 





see eee 


Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal and Local Taxation 


$100,000,000 


Ten-Thirty Year 





Due 


NOT REDEEMABLE BEFORE MAY 1, 1937 


The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld the constitutionality of the Act creating 
the Banks and exempting these Bonds from Federal, State, municipal and local taxation. 


Federal Land Bank 444% Bonds 


Dated May 1, 1927 


May 1, 1957 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 at any Federal Land Bank or Federal Reserve Bank. Principal payable at the 
Bank of Issue. Coupon and registered bonds (interchangeable ) in denominations of $10,000, $5,000, $1,900, 
$500, $100 and $40. Redeemable at 100% and interest at amy time on or after May 1, 1937. 


ACCEPTABLE BY TREASURY: These Bonds are acceptable by the United States Treasury as secur- 
ity for Government deposits, including Postal Savings Funds. 


LEGAL FOR TRUST FUNDS: The Federal Farm Loan Act provides that the Bonds shall be lawful 
investments for all fiduciary and trust funds under the jurisdiction of the United States Govern- 
ment. They are eligible under the laws of many of the States for investment of all public and 
private funds and have been held eligible for investment by savings banks in 37 States. 


While these Bonds are not Government obligations, and are not guaranteed by the Government, 


they are the secured obligations of Banks o 
supervision, on whose boards of direction the’ 


rating under Federal charter with Governmental 
overnment is represented. 


Approximately $92,800,000 of the proceeds of this issue of bonds are to be used to redeem all out- 
standing Federal Land Bank 414% bonds due 1937, 1938, and 1939. The saving in interest to the Federal 
Land Banks resulting from this transaction will be about $232,000 per annum. 





At the request of the Federal Farm Loan Board in co-operation with 
and on behalf of the Federal Land Banks, we offer these Bonds: 


to the redeemable date (1937) and 44% thereafter to redemption or maturity 


Alex. Brown & Sons 
Brown Brothers & Co. 
The National City Company Guaranty Company of New York 


The statements contained herein, while not guaranteed, are based upon information and advice which we believe to be accurate. 


Price 10144% and interest, to yield about 4.10% 


Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
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Receivership 


Claims 


Patent on floor Clips 
Granted on Reversal 


Of Denial of Claims 


New Type of Device Held to 
Be More Easily Packed 


Than Devices of 


Earlier Form. 


APPLICATION OF RoperT W. Batty; Deci- 
SION, EX AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1622697 was_ issued to 
Baily, March 29, 1927, fox an” improve- 
ment in floor clips on application No. 
904729, filed April 7, 1924. 


9 


F. N. Barber for appellant. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Claim 1 is typical: 

“1, A floor clip cr the like compris- 
ing a single piece of sheet metal hav- 
ing at opposite ends tongues bent at an 
angle from the portion of the clip con- 
necting the tongues, and also having 
between the said ends a pair of tongues 
normally in the plane of the said por- 
tion of the clip and enclosed thereby and 
adapted to be bent from said plane to 
receive between them a _ nailing strip 
after the clip has been placed in use 
with the first tongues in a cement body.” 

The references relied upon are: Brooks, 
1423991, July 25, 1922; Kinninger, 
1489445, April 8, 1924. 

Article is Simple. 

The article claimed is a simple sheet 
metal clip punched out from a strip of 
metal. As shown in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
{, the structure claimed is formed with 
a body having projections at its ends 
bent at right angles to the body for in- 
sertion into a cement floor base. 

The body is slitted by two longitudinal 
slits near the side edges thereof and 
these side slits are intersected by an 
intermediate  cross_ slit. These slits 
form two portions that are adapted to 
be bent at right angles to the plane of 
the body in a direction oppesite to the 
direction of the end projections to en- 
gage and hold pices of timber to the 
cement floor. ‘ 

The construction of these devices is 
such that when the prongs are inserted 
in the plastic cement the clips will lie 
in the plane of the body of the device 
and will not project upward into the way 
of wheel barrows and the feet of the 
workmen who of necessity have io walk 
over them. When it is desired to attach 
the timbers the clips are bent upward 
and attached to the timbers. 

Improvement is Upheld. 

The appellant’s devices are of such 
shape that. in the form ready for in- 
sertion into the cement the clips lie in 


the plane of the body within the prongs ‘ 


so that there are no projections beyond 
the prongs and the devices are capable 
of being compactly nested fo: storage 
and shipment. 

This is not true of either Brooks or 
Kininger and we consider this to be 


adecided advantage and sufficient to add | 


patentability to appellant’s device as 
claimed over the construction disclosed 
in Brooks or Kinninger. 


Rights of Adopted 
Daughter Reviewed 
Unable to Maintain Suit for 
Wrongful Death of Son of 
Foster Father. 


Saran L. C. Bertnotr, AS ADMINISTRA- 
TRIX OF GOODs, CHATTELS AND CREDITS 


or DOUGLAS Maner, DECEASED, PLAIN- | 


TIFF IN Error, vy. U. S. S. B. Emer- 
GENCY Corp.; CircuiIT Court or AP- 
PEALS, SECOND CircuIT, No. 219, 

The adopted d-ughter was denied the 
right to maintain an action for the 
wrongful death of her foster father’s 
son, in this review in error to the Dis- 
trict Court, Southern District of New 
York. 

The full text of the case 

Edward A, Vosseler, of 
City, for plaintiff in error; Emory R. 
Buckner, U. S. Atty. (Edgar G, Wand- 
less, Special Asst. U. S. Atty, ete, of 
New York City, of counsel), for de- 
fendant in error. 

Before Manton, Hand 
cuit Judges. 

Killed While an Employe. 

Per Curiam. Douglas Maher was 
killed while in the employ of the de- 
fendant in error, His parents in their 
lifetime adopted a child, Dorothy Maher, 
and she alone suvived him as his next 
of kin. This suit is brought to recover 
the damages she sustained by reason 
of the loss of his life. Under section 
98, subd. 5, of the Decedent’s Estate 
Law of New York (Consol. Laws, ¢. 13), 
where an unmarried son dies leaving no 
parent living, his sisters and brothers 
inherit his property as next of kin, Sec- 
tion 114 of the Domestic Relations Law 
(chapter 19 of the Laws of 1909 [Consol. 
Laws, c. 14]) of New York, provides that 
the foster parent or parents of the per- 
son adopted and the foster child sustain 
toward each other the legal relation of 
parent and child, and have all the rights 
and are subject to all the duties of that 
relation, including the right of inherit- 
ance from each others And such right 
of inheritance extends to heirs and next 
of kin of the person adopted, and such 
heirs and next of kin shall be the same 
as if he were the legitimate child of 
the person adopting. 

Provisions Construed, 

The Court of Appeals, the cout of 
last resort of the State of New York, in 
construing these provisions of the State 
statutes, has determined that an adopted 
daughter may not inherit from a legiti- 
mate son of her foster parent as next of 
kin, Hopkins v. Hopkins, 202 App. Div. 


follows: 


New York 


and Swan, Cir- 
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W heel Construction Based U pon Claims 
Covered by Other Patents Denied Invention 


Assembly in One Device of Ideas Separately in Use Held 


to Present No Pa 


Ex Parte LEWIS Fine; COMMISSIONER'S 

DEcIsiON, PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1622310 was issued to 
Lewis Fine for a vehicle wheel construc- 
tion March 29, 1927, on application No. 
269289 filed January 2, 1919. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief, 
affirming that of the primary eXamuner, 


| denying patentability of claims 1, 4, 5, 6, 


9, 10, 11,12, 13 and 14, was affirmed in 
this appeal. J. P. Tarbox appeared for 
applicant. 

The opinion of First Assistant Com- 


' missioner, W. A. Kinnan, rendered Au- 

The final rejection of claims 1 and 2 | 
of the application was reversed by the | 
examiners-in<chief on November 4, 1926. 


gust 13, 1926, follows: 
These claims, 
pear in the record 
paper, are here copied in full. 
“1, Ina device of the class described, 
the combination of a disk wheel pro- 
vided with a Central opening and a 


since they do not 
in any one single 


polygonal flange surrounding said open- , 


ing, a radial portion adjacent said 
flange, a hub provided with a seating 
portion made polygonal to correspond 
to said flange on said wheel, and a radial 
fiange adapted to receive the radial por- 
tion on said whcel, and means to de- 
tachably retain said wheel on said hub 
including an element adapted to bear on 


the radial portion of said disc, and clamp | 
the same in contact with the flange on 
said hub. 


Commissioner’s Decision 
Reproduces All Claims 


“4, A wheel of the class described 
comprising a hub having a polygonal 
seating portion and a radial surface at 
the inner end of said portion, a wheel 
disk having a central opening, a flange 
of polygonal cross section surrounding 
said central opening, and a radial por- 
tion engaging the radial surface of the 
hub, and a retaining member 
on the hub and eng aging said radial por- 


tion of the disk to clamp it against the | 


radial surface of the hub. 


5. A wheel comprising a hub hav- 


ing a radial flange and seating shoulder | 


of non-circular cross-section at the base 
of said flange, and an outer cylindrical 
externally threaded portion of less 
diameter than said shoulder, a disk hay- 


ing a body portion provided with a cen- | 
tral opening,» a flange of non-circular 


cross-section surrounding said central 
opening and fitting said shoulder on the 
hub, and a radial portion extending from 


the inner end of said flange and engag- ; 


ing the radial flange of the hub, and 
a clamping element screwed on_ the 
threaded portion of said hub and extend- 
ing over the flange of said disk into en- 


agement with the radial portion of said | 


disk to clamp the same on the hub. 
“6, A wheel comprising the combjna- 
tion of a hub having a radial flange, ‘and 


2 seating portion of non-circular cross- | 
section at the base of said flange, a | 
and | 


disk having a central opening 
flange of non-circular cross-section sur- 
rounding said central opening and fitting 
said shoulder of the hub, and a radial 
portion engaging the radial flange of 
the hub and a locking ring screwed on 
said hub and having an annular 
portion engaging the radial portion of 


the disk ina zone adjacent the periphery | 


of said radial flange. 

“9. In a disk wheel the combination 
of a hub, a radial flange thereon, an an- 
nular flange projecting from said radial 
flange, one face of said annular flange 
being provided with corrugations, a disk 
having an inner peripheral flange corru- 
gated conversely to ‘said annular flange 
such corrugated 


for holding said disk and hub assembled. 

“10, In a disk wheel of the type set 
forth in claim 9, the holding means there 
recited being carried by said hub. 

“11, Ina device of the class described, 
a disk forming the web of the wheel and 
united to the rim by a flange turned 
over on the margin of the disk on to 
which the rim is seated and a flange 
turned over in ruffled form around the 
hub aperture in combination with a hub 
having a surface adapted to seat on the 
ruffled flange of the disk and a clamping 
flange bearing against the disk and 
adapted to press the same into engage- 
ment with the hub ina manner that the 
ruffled flange of the disk is made to fit 
snugly into the ruffled seat on the hub. 

“12, Ina device of the class described, 
a hub connection between the 
the hub composed of a corrugated flange 
on the disk at the hub seat and the hub 
Seat fitted to this corrugated flange in 
a manner that the torque or drive be- 


tween the hub and rim may be taken up | 


by the said corrugated arrangement of 
the parts. 


| Single Disk W heel 


Emplhasized in Claims 
“13, In a device of the class described, 
a disk provided with a torque connection 


j between the hub and the disk in the form 
i of a corrugated seat in the disk and a 


corresponding part in the hub. 

“14, Ina wheel of the class described, 
the combination 
member of a sheet metal web having an 
integral corrugated flange adapted to fit 
606, 195 N. Y. S. 605, affirmed 236 N. Y, 
545, 142 N. E. 277; Carpenter v. Buffalo 


General Electric Co., 213 N. Y. 101, 106 | 


N. E. 1026, Ann. Cas. 1916C, 754; United 
States Trust Co. of New York v. Hoyt, 
178 App. Div. 930, 158 N. Y. S. 1133, 
affirmed 223 N. Y. 616, 119 N. E. 1083. 
The national courts accept the construc- 
tion of State statutes by authoritative 
decisions of the State’s highest courts. 
Since Dorothy Maher is the sole survivor 
making claim of right to recover for loss 
of the life of Douglas Maher, this action 
may not be maintained for her as such 
collateral relative. 

Judgment affirmed, with costs. 

March 7, 1927. 


ap- , 


screwed | 


edge | 


surface being in mesh | 
when the wheel is assembled and means | 
| 1280297, involved no more than the ex- | 


disk and | 


with a corrugated hub | 


tentable Rights. 


over and engage said corrugations on 
said hub member.” 

The references relied upon are: Sim- 
mons, 1179768, Apr. 18, 1916; Putnam, 
1249827, Dec. 11, 1917; Putnam, 1253420, 
Jan. 15, 1918, and Putnam, 1280297, Oct. 
1, 1918. 


The claims are directed to a disk 
wheel, and applicant stresses the point 


that he refers to a single disk wheel and | 


its hub mounting. 


The hub carries a radial flange 
against which a portion of the disk is 
clamped by a nut which screws upon an 
extension of this same inner hub. The 
disk has an axial flange, indicated at 16, 


which fits around a portion of the inner 
| hub. 


As these two parts remain fixed with | 


respect to each other and as there is con- 
siderable tendency to cause one to rotate 
upon the other, the hub is made poly- 
gonal at that portion on which the 
| axially extending flange of the disk fits 


| while the latter is given a corresponding- 
in | 


polygonal form. These two parts, 
| consequence, are held from relative rota- 
tion and the nut clamps the disk against 
the radial portion of the hub flange so 
that a firm stress and strain resisting 
construction is obtained. 

The applicant has submitted, in con- 
nection with his brief, a showing of how 
| the various strains to which a construc- 
| tion of this character is subjected in use 
are resisted. The fact is noted by appli- 


cant that all his features are not found 


in a single anticipating structure and 
that, in consequence, each of the devices 
of the prior art is open to some objec- 
tion. 


In adopting the construction disclosed | 


in either of the two patents to Putnam 
above noted, for example, that shown in 
No. 1280297, applicant had before him 
clearly enough a choice between the 
| clamping bolts or the clamping nut, since 
both are shown in these Putnam patents 
| as equivalent fastening or clamping de- 
| Vices. It seems entirely obvious, there- 


adopting the clamping nut of Putnam’s 
patent No. 1253420 in place of the bolts 
of his patent No. 1280297 as the means 


flange. 

The applicant, however, has modified 
the construction of Putnam by making 
the portion of the inner hub on which 


the axle flange of the disk fits of a poly- | 


gonal or other than round shape, the 
radial flange of the 
spondingly shaped so as to prevent rela- 
tive rotation. It is believed, even in the 
absence of a reference, this was an 
obvious thing to do. 

Where one part is to be fitted upon an- 
|other so that relative rotation cannot 
take place, it is but every-day practice 
in a multitude of relations to make the 
fitting parts other than round. Sim- 
mons, however, shows this feature not- 
withstanding the wheel is of the multiple 
disk type. 


Parts Made Polygonal 


To Prevent Friction 

The single disk is fitted, as in appli- 
cant’s case, upon the hub and both parts 
are made polygonal to prevent relative 
rotation. It is not seen that it is of 
consequence that Simmons does not have 
ja single disk wheel. 

The suggestion of fitting a single disk, 
| which is all Simmons fits to the hub, so 
the parts will not rotate one on the 
other, is clearly present in Simmons’ ar- 
rangement. 


hub in the construction of Putnam No. 


ercise of ordinarily good judgment. 

It may be said, therefore, that the ap- 
plicant has done no more than pick out 
from three patents, two ta Putnam and 

;one to Simmons, the_ three features 
which appealed to him as possessing the 
greatest merit and uniting them in just 
the way they have been used before ina 
single wheel. 

There is not believed to be any new or 
combined result present but merely the 
aggregate results that were obtained in 
the old structures. 


the brief on pages 1 and 2 merely de- 
fines the features above noted and is be- 
lieved to be clearly without merit. 


aware of no adjudicated case which 
limits the number of references that may 
be presented to anticipate a claim. 
| deed, the selection of old devices from 
the prior art arid the placing of them in 
a single or unitary structure may, in a 
given case, go on indefinitely without the 
| production of anything patentable. 


struction has not combined the parts 
| heretofore found in separate patents but 


of his device to ag¢complish the functions 
| in thé way revealed by the prior art. 


ents, it is not believed any error has 
| been made in the holding that applicant 
| is not entitled to make them. 

Claim 9 specifies that one face of the 
flange and hub is provided with corruga- 
tions and that the disk‘has an inner 
peripheral flange similarly corrugated. 
Whether such a change involves inven- 
tion over the prior art or not is not to be 
here decided, for applicant discloses no 
such structure and can not be allowed a 
claim accordingly. 

Claim 11 describes the flange on the 
disk as of ruffed form and states that the 
hub surface is correspondingly ruffled, 
It must be self-evident the polygonal 


can not be termed ruffled. a 
Also as to claims 12, 13 and 14, the 
polygonal fitting of the hub and flange 
; disclosed by applicant does not come 
within the term corrugated. 
The equivalency of the construction is 
not bere to be decided since the patentees 





fore, there could be nothing inventive in | 


for holding the disk against the hub | 


disk being corre- | 


To adopt this polygonal | 
seating of the disk flange on the inner 


| claims of creditors as the funds in hand 


| business as working capital, as well as 


: . : : | for inistration ex ses. 
The represeniative claim submitted in | for administration expense 


| to make possible upon final settlement a 


While applicant objects to the citation | dividend upon such claims, equal to the 


of three patents against his claim, I am | 


‘ also petitioned for 
In- | 


It would seem the applicant in his con- | 
| has merely used them as separate parts | 


As to the claims copied from the pat- | 


Semi-Wood 
Wheels 


) 


ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON UPFICIAL ‘AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND Witnout CoMMentT BY THE Unttep States DAILY. 


Trademarks. 


Court Modifies Award for Infringement 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


Q@YLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 


Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 


inches, 


usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


DEATH: Action for Causing: Persons 


Entitled to Sue.—As, under New York 


law, an adopted daughter may not inherit from legitimate son of her 
foster father, such daughter may not maintain action for wrongful death of 


such son.—Bertholf v. United States Shipping Board, E. F. Corp. 


(Circuit 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit.) —Index II, Page 340, Col. 1. 


ECEIVERS: Allowance and payment of Claims: Dividends—Where busi- 
ness conducted by receivers has prospered so as to make it possible to 


to Flagg for fireplace construction. 


Baily for floor clips. 


descriptive.—Hanan, H. 
Page 340, Col. 7. 


Receivers Authorized | 


To Raise Dividends 





May Grant Payments to Cred- 
itors in Proportion to 
Firm’s Profits. 


! WILLIAM J. Ropp v. Noxon CHEMICAL 
| Propucts Company, INc.; In Equity, 

DIsTRICT Court, New JERSEY. 

The business conducted by the receiv- 
ers in this case had prospered so as to 
make it possible to pay more to the | 
| ereditors than was contemplated at the | 
time the petition was first presented. | 
Under these circumstances the court held 
that it was proper to authorize, as an } 
; additional payment, as much of the bal- | 
ance of the claims of the creditors as 
the funds in hand would permit, due ; 
regard being had for the working capi- | 
tal and the administration expenses. 

J..M. Emery, attorney for receivers; 
Harry Unger, appearing for Merritt Lane 
and himself; and G. F. Seymour, Jr., at- 
torney for P. J. Ganley. 

The memorandum opinion by Judge 


| Runyon follows: 


Judkins & McCormick Company, a 
creditor of the above named Noxon 
Company, has petitioned the court, ask- 
| ing that out of available funds in their 


| hands, and before any fees or allow- 


| ances for receivers and counsel be made, 


| the receivers be authorized and directed 


to pay a 10 per cent dividend on the 
claims of creditors. 
igger Dividend Approved. 

Since “the making of this petition, the 
business conducted by the receivers has 
so far propospered as to make entirely ; 
possible a much larger payment to 
creditors than was contemplated at the 
time the petition was first presented. 
It therefore is proper to authorize, not 
only the payment of the dividend origi- 
nally mentioned, but in addition thereto 
to authorize and direct the receivers to 
pay as much of the balance cf said 


will allow, due regard being had for the | 
moneys necessary to be retained in they] 





In the case 
of any claims in dispute, there should 
also be retained a sufficient fund on hand | 





dividends paid upon undisputed claims. 

The receivers and their counsel have 
the allowance of 
partial fees and, in my opinion, the vari- 
ous requests are reasonable and war- 
ranted by. the facts. 

Allowances are asked for Messrs. 
Lane and Unger for services rendered 
the Noxon Company, and Ralph Notte- 
baum, majority stockholder, between 
February 25, 1925, the date the receiver- 


| ship was instituted, and April 12, 1926. 


Allowances Are Denied. 

In my opinion, this latter request must 
| be denied. In the first place, the serv- 
ices for which compensation is asked 
were performed after the receivership 
was instituted and apparently were 
undertaken at the instance of Mr. Notte- 
| baum, who had been president of the 
Noxon Company, but who resigned his 
position on February 20, 1925. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Not- 





form of these parts in applicant’s device j 


and, so far as services rendered him in- 
dividually are concerned, his counsel 
should look to him for payment. Re 
New Jersey Refrigerating Company 133 
Atl. 183; Unger vy, Newlin-Haines Co., 
95 N. U. Eq. 16. 

March 28, 1927, 


have limited their claims to a construc- 
tion which applicant does not disclose, 


and the latter can not be permitted to | 


make the claims fund in these patents. 


The decision of the examiners-in-chief | 


is affirmed. 


! APPLICATION 


tebaum had no right to bind the com- 
pany or the receivers for legal services | 
undertaken on behalf of the company | 


pay more to creditors than was contemplated at time petition was first pre- 
sented, held: Proper to authorize as additional payment as much of balance 
of claims of creditors as funds in hand will allow, due regard being had for 
working capital and administration expenses.—Robb v. Noxon Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., Ine, (District Court of New Jersey.)—Index II, Page 340, Col. 4, 


RECEIVERS: Allowance and payment of Claims: Attorneys’ Fees.—Where 

counsel render services after appointment of receiver and at instance of 
president of company. who resigned prior to receivership, held: No allowance 
from funds in hands of receiver permitted.—Robb v. Noxon Chemical Products 
Co., Inc. (District Court of New Jersey.)—Index II, Page 340, Col. 4. 


Trade Marks and Patents 


ATENTS: Patentibility: Fireplace Construction—Patent No. 1622944 issued 


Claims 1 and 2 of application, held: 


Not anticipated and patentable—Flagg, E., Application (Examiners Decision, 
Patent Office.)—Index II, Page 340, Col. 5. 


ATENTS: Patentability: Floor Clips.—Patent No. 1622697 issued to E. W. 
Device being of such shape that, in form ready for 
insertion into cement, clips lie in plane of body with prongs and so devices 
capable of being compactly nested for storage and shipment, which advantage, 
not shown in references, is sufficient to add patentability.—Baily, R. W., Ap- 
plication (Examiners Decision, Patent Office.)—Index II, Page 340, Col. 1. 


ATENTS: Patentability: Vehicle Wheel Construction.—Patent No. 1622310 

issued to Fine for vehicle wheel construction. 
tion rejected as disclosing no new result from combining features of prior 
patents, but merely aggregate results obtained in the old structures.—Fine, L 
Ex parte (Comr. Dec., Patent Office.) —Index II, Page 340, Col. 2. 


Certain claims of applica- 


"9 


‘TRADE MARKS: Registration: Descriptive Words.—Registration of trade- 
mark, “Style Ease’’ for boots, shoes, ete., denied on ground words merely 
W., Ex parte (Comr. Dec., Patent Office.) —Index II, 


Claims Are Granted 
On Fireplace Patent 


Examiner Reversed by Ex- 
aminers-in-Chief 

Method of Con- 
struction. 


on 


OF ERNEST FLAGG; DEcI- 
SION, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 


OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1622944 was issued to 
Ernest Flagg on March 29, 1927, for an 


improvement in fireplace construction on 


application No. 645688 filed June 15, 1923. 

The decision of the examiner in re- 
jecting claims 1 and 2 was reversed on 
this appeal. Munn & Co., approved for 
appellant. 

The opinion of the Examiners-in-Chief 
(Ide, Skinner and Ruckman), rendered 
September 30, 1926, follows: 

This appeal is taken from the deci- 
sion of the primary Examiner finally 


| vejecting the following claims: 


“1, A fireplace construction which in- 
cludes a hearth member set out into the 
room with one edge adjacent a wall of 
said room, and .a hood disposed over said 
hearth, said hood extending upward 
along the wall to a point near the top 
of the room, said wall containing a flue 


at this point to which the hood is con- 


nected. 

“2. A fireplace construction which in- 
cludes a hearth set out into the room 
with one edge adjacent a wall of said 
room, a pair of spaced beams or slabs of 
suitable material acting as fire-retaining 
members and to protect the fire from 
undue circulation of air, and a metallic 
hood over said hearth extending upward 
to a point in the wall of the room and 
connecting at said point to a flue in 
the wall.” 

The references cited are: Wakefield 
(Br. pat.), 6798, of 1894; Mees (Ger. 
pat.), 219335, of 1910; French (U. S.), 
533287, June 29, 1895; Belvin, 891900, 
June 30, 1908; Parker, 389003, Septem- 
ber 4, 1888. . 

The invention is an open fireplace con- 
struction comprising a hearth member 
set out into the room from adjacent a 
wall thereof and a hood disposed over 
the hearth and extending upward along 
the wall to a point near the top of the 
room where it extends over a flue at this 
point. 


The patent to Wakefield appears to | 
be for an attachment for an open grate | 


fireplace of ordinary construction. The 
space between the grate and the flue is 
closed by a plate having a_ perforation 
near its top. 

Suspended from the wall above the 
hearth is a shallow shovel like Shood 
with a hollow handle which forms a 
conduit leading through the plate in the 
fireplace to the flue in the chimney. The 
hood is designed to collect the products 
of combustion from the chimney of a 
lamp placed on the hearth therebeneath 
and direct them up the flue of the fire- 
place. 

This patent does not disclose the hood, 
flue and top of the room in the relation 
specified in the claims. 

Held Not Anticipated. 

The patent to French and the Ger- 
man patent 219355, show  blacksmith’s 
forges which do not meet the terms of 
the claims, are from a different art from 
that claimed and d> not suggest the con- 
struction specified in the claims. 

The patents to Belvin and Parker 
merely show flues in wall construction. 

The appellant has presented additional 
claims numbered 3 and 4 for our consid- 
eration. These claims are more specific 
than the claims considered on appeal 
and we recommend the admission and al- 
lowance in the absence of more pertinent 
art than that cited by the examiner. 

The decision of the examiner rejecting 
claims 1 and 2 is reversed. 


| is, we think, equitable and just. 


Shoe 


Markings 


Of Process for Treatment of “Roily Oil” 


Deduction Allowed for Interest on Capital Investment 
and Expense Account of Appellant Is Accepted. 


Propucers & REFINERS CorP., APPEL- 
LANT, Y. SEARS AND JOHN S. LEHMANN, 
’Executors UNDER WILL OF WILLIAM S. 
BARNICKEL, DECEASED, ET AL.; CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT, 
No. 7044. 

The decree of the District Court, Wyo- 
ming, adjudging the:appellant an in- 
fringer of the Barnickel patent No. 
1223659, issued April 24, 1917, for treat- 
ment of “roily oil,” was affirmed in this 
appeal, and the judgment on the ac- 
counting for profits in favor of the ad- 
ministrators of the deceased patentee 


} was affirmed with some modification. 


The publication of this decision was 
begun in the issue of April 1, and is 
continued as follows: 


U phold Disallowance 
Of Credit for Depletion 

A credit on account of depletion of the 
oil reserves on the leases was properly 
disallowed by the master. In the first 
place the evidence before the master was 
insufficient to furnish any basis for de- 
termining such a credit. But aside from 
this, however proper and necessary it 
may be to take into consideration the de- 
pletion of oil reserves in determining the 
financial condition of appellant’s busi- 
ness, it has no place in the account stated 
by the master. The argument for such 
an allowance begs the primary question 
at issue. It assumes that the oil taken 
from the earth during the infringing 
period had some value. 

The master found otherwise. He 
found that the oil produced and treated 
during the infringing period was value- 
less without treatment by plaintiff’s pro- 
cess. The depletion “of valuable oil re- 
serves therefore was not a fact for the 
master’s consideration when making up 
the account. The question was what pro- 
fit appellant had made by converting 


roily oil—of no value either below or: 


above ground—into a valuable and mar- 
ketable product by the use of plaintiff’s 
process. It is manifest that no credit 
could be allowed on account of the deple- 
tion of a worthless product. 

The weight of authority at the present 
time in infringement cases favors the al- 
lowance of interest on capital which it 
was necessary to invést in order to make 
the profits to be accounted for, where the 
plant in which the capital is invested is 
devoted wholly to the production of the 
infringing article, and in other cases 
where an apportionment can be made 
with reasonable certainty. Seabury. v. 
Am Ende, 152 U. S. 561; Western Glass 
Co. v. Schmertz Wire Glass Co., 226 Fed. 
730; Coffield Motor Washer Co. v. Wayne 
Mfg. Co., 255 Fed. 558; Philadelphia R. 
W’ks Co. v. U. S. Rubber. Reclaim W’ks, 
277 Fed. 171; Computing Scales Co., v. 
Toledo Computing Scale Co., 279 Fed. 648. 

The rule established by these decisions 
The 
lease with the equipment constituted ap- 
pellant’s plant or plants operated solely 
as we shall see hereafter for the produc- 
tion of the oil treated by plaintiff’s pro- 
cess. Under these conditions it would be 
equitable to allow interest upon the in- 
vestment. f 

The witness Easton testified that the 
books showed expenditures upon the three 
leases in question during the infringing 
period as follows: 

For drilling and equipment on §S lease, 
$18,294.41; on G lease, $121,927.00; on 
J lease, $5,623.77; as purchase price of G 
lease, $15,000.00; total, $160,845.18. 

In appellant’s belated account the in- 
terest on capital invested in the three 
leases at 5 per cent per annum for 22 
months (the period of infringement) is 
stated as $17,650.25. “Accepting 5 per 
cent as a fair rate the interest on $160,- 
845.18 for 22 months amounts to $14,- 
744,21, > 


Some Oil Produced 


Claimed Not Treated 

But appellant claims that 42,476 bar- 
rels of oil produced on G and S leases 
during the infringing period were good 
oil and never treated by plaintiff’s pro- 
cess. This contention may be disposed 
of in connection with this interest item. 
If the contention is sustained the capital 
investment must be apportioned and the 
interest allowance reduced accordingly. 

There was testimony introduced by 
plaintiff to the effect that all the oil pro- 
duced on G lease prior to June 12, 1920, 
was good oil and the witness Steele 
stated that the books showed the amount 
to be 26,000 barrels. The witness Mere- 
dith stated that the exact production 
prior to June 12, 1920, as shown by the 
records was 26,005 barrels. The wit- 
ness Steele also testified the records 
showed that 16,471 barrels produced on 
S lease during the infringing period was 
good oil and not treated by plaintiff’s 
process. 

All this testimony was objected to by 
plaintiff, among others on the ground 
that appellant ought not to be permitted 
to prove that any of the oil produced by 
it on these leases during the infringing 
period was not roily oil and treated be- 
fore sale in view of its answers to the 
queries submitted by the master. As we 
have seen, appellant had stated in its 
answers that it was impossible to segre- 
gate the treated and untreated oil for the 
‘reason that the two had been mixed and 
no separate account of either -had been 
kept. 

These answers were sworn to by the 
vice-president (at the time of the trial 
the president of the company). If the 
testimony of the witnesses Steele and 
Meredith is true. the answer to the mas- 
ter’s query is untrue. Appellant at no 
time asked leave to withdraw or correct 
the answers made by it and sworn to 
by its officer and, agent. 

Under the circumstances the master 
and trial court did not err in disregard- 
ing the testimony of these witnesses 
as to the quantity of untreated oil pro- 
duced on S and G leases during the in- 


"man et al. v. I. 


fringing period. It was the duty of ap- 
pellant to answer truthfully the ques- 
tions propounded to it by the master, 
and having failed to do so it could not 
later stultify itself by proving its an- 
swers untrue. Railway Company v. Me- 
Carthy, 96 U. S. 258. To hold otherwise 
would place a premium on falsehood and 
chicanery, bring court:; of justice into 
disrepute and render them contemptible 
in the eyes of honest men. 


Returning to the interest item: we 
find that the witness. Easton did not 
give the dates of the expenditures of the 
capital invested in drilling and equip- 
ment on the three leases or in the pur- 
chase of G lease. It is clear from the 
record that the total of $160,845.18 was 
not invested on the first day of the int 
fringing period. Appellant could have 
made this matter certain but having 
neglected to do so, plaintiff must be given 
the benefit of all doubts as to the times 
when the expenditures were made. We 
are satisfied from the evidence in the 
record that the investment of the total 
capital will average at least one-half of 
the infringing period. 


Deductions Ordered 
From Original Decree 


In our opinion the master should have 
allowed a credit of $7,372.10 on account 
of interest on capital investment. It is 
also our opinion that the master should 
have accepted the expense account as 
testified to by appellant’s auditor Easton 
amounting to $47,453.14 rather than have 
used the Wilrich estimates by which he 
determined the expenses to be $42,843.02. 

True the books or other written data 
of appellant were not offered or intro- 
duced in evidence on connection with the 
testimony of the witnesses but plaintiff 
may not complain. He introduced no 
competent evidence of the amount of the 
expenses and that amount may be de- 
termined now from the evidence put in 
the record by appellant which whether 
competent or not amounts to admissions 
against interest. 

The two items above mentioned with 
interest thereon from the date of the 
report to the date of the judgment entered 
in the court below amount to $13,226.82. 
The decree of the court below entered 
May 2, 1921, is affirmed. The judgment 
on the accounting entered on February 
16, 1925, will be modified by deducting 
the sum of $13,226.32 therefrom and as 
modified affirmed. 

February 25, 1927. 


“Style Ease” Denied 
As Mark for Shoes 


Decision of Patent Commis- 
sioner Holds Words Are 
Merely Descriptive. 


Ex PARTE HERBERT W. HANAN; COMMIS- 
SIONER’S DECISION, PATENT OFFICE. 
Application No. 235890, filed August 

12, 1926, for registration of the trade 

mark “Style Ease” for leather, cloth 

and rubber boots, shoes and slippers, 
in class 39, Clothing, was denied by the 
examiner of trade marks on the ground 
that the words constituting the notation 
are merely descriptive of the goods. The 
denial was affirmed by First Assistant 

W. A. Kinnan in this appeal. 

Sheffield & Betts for applicant. 

In his opinion the Assistant Commis- 
sioner said: 

While the applicant has invited atten- 
tion to a number of registered marks, 
some of which have been held proper by 
the court, yet none to which my atten- 
tion has been invited nor with which I 
am familiar appears determinative of ap- 
plicant’s contention. 

The holding in the case of Franklin 
Knitting Mills, Inc., vs. Kassman & Kess- 
ner, Inc., 348 O. G. 530, —— App. D. C., 

, that “Fashion” is descriptive’ for 
wearing apparel would seem to support 
the examiner’s view that “Style” is in 
the same category. It is not seen that 
the joint use of the second descriptive 
word “Ease” changes the situation. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed. 

March 30, 1927. 


Patent Suits Filed 


OTICE in filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. See. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C..N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. _D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases. 


1592827, S. Goldberg, Horn, suit filed 
Jan. 27, 1927, D. C., E. D. 'N: Y¥., Doc. 2920, 
Central. Horn & Toy Works, Ine., v. T. 
Cohn. 

1599553.. (See 1127733.) 

1603580, S. Cahill, Jr., Meter sealing 
means, suit filed Mar. 9, 1927, D.. C., E. D, 
La. (New Orleans), Doc. 18690, S. Cahill, 
Jr., v. New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 

1605411, ©. O. Weber, Nonoscillating 
radio frequenciy selective amplifier, suit 
filed Jan. 28, 1927, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe, 
2923, Electric Service Engineering Corp. v. 
J. Modell & Co. 

1407632, O. Kupferman, Electric 
suits filed Jan, 4, 1927, D. C., E. D a 
Doc. 2876, O. Kupferman et al. v. Leviton 
Mfg. Co., Inc. Complaint dismissed on con. 
sent, Feb. 16, 1927. Doe, 2877, O. Kupfer- 
Rosenblatt et al. (Globe 
Lighting Fixture Mfg. Co.). 

Re. 15824, S. H. Calkins, Pattern and 
guide strip, appeal filed Oct. 6, 1926, C. C, 
A. (2d Cir.), Doe. 9385, Traitel Marble Co, 
v. Hungerford Brass & Copper Co, 


switch, 
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Law 


Cost of Rail Reproduction 
Is Reviewed by Minority 


Investment as of 1914 Is Accepted for Use in 
Limiting Earnings of Railroads Under 
Transportation Act. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


flected in the unit -prices, which are | excess railway operating income payable 


herein termed 1914 unit prices, used in 
making the reproduction cost estimates 
ef this property. With regard to the 
reliability of these unit prices for use 
in approximating the probable, reason- 
able, and necessary costs of construct- 
ing railroad properties built prior to 
June 30, 1914, we stated in Texas Mid- 
land Railroad, supra, at page 140, the 
following: 

While the Commission ts not as well 
informed today as it hopes to be before 
the end of its work, we are prepared 
to state with considerable confidence 
that the cost of producing and equipping 
a railroad in most parts of this country 
on June 30, 1914, was a fair average for 
at least the 20 years preceding. There 
had been many changes during that pe- 
aiod. Some prices had advanced while 
others had declined. The cost of labor 
had somewhat increased, but improved 
methods tended to offset this increase. 
On the whole, the 1914 cost was just 
about an average for those previous 
years during which the great bulk of the 
railroad property then in use had come 
into existence. 

The method which we therefore find 
logical and proper for determining the 
value in the subsequent recapture pe- 
riods is to add to or subtract from the 
1919 value the net increases or decreases 
in the investment in property devoted to 
transportation service as 


determined | 


from the carrier’s returns to valuation | 


2 


order No. 3, with due regard to the ele- 
ment of depreciation. 


Figures Are Announced 


From Method Applied 

Applying this method the value for 
the purposes of this proceeding of the 
property which the O’Fallon was devot- 


to the United States under the provi- 
sions of section 15a will be required at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum, begin- 
ning four months after the termination 
of the period for which the said excess 
income is computed.” 


Value and Income of 


Manufacturers’ Railway 


The record made at the hearing re- 
garding the value of the property of the 


Manufacturers’ is of the same character | 


as that regarding the value of the prop- 
erty of the O’Fallon. 
for the purpose of ascertaining the value 
of this property pursuant to section 19a 
is in progress but has not yet been 
concluded. 

It is evident from examination of the 


evidence relating to the value of the ; 


property of the Manufacturers’ and the 
net railway operating income for the 
periods stated that it is not necessary, 
for the purposes of this proceeding, for 
us to reach a conclusion as to the value 
of this property for any of the recap- 
ture periods. 

This investigation 
sively, and we so find, that no excess 
income was received by the Manufac- 


turers’ for any of the recapture periods | 


here under consideration. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


Eastman, Commissioner, concurring: 


I concur in the results reached in this 
case. 


The investigation | 


indicates conclu- ; 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Freight Rates 


With cost of reproduction now exceed- 
ing original cost in most cases by any- 
where from 50 to 80 per cent, it is clear 
that a method of determining value for 
rate-making purposes which leaves to 
unguided judgment the weight to be 
given such widely divergent factors can 
not produce satisfactory results and 
must be made more definite. That the 
Supreme Court has not yet reached firm 
ground may be gathered from a com- 
parison of McCardle v. Indianapolis 
Water Co., decided November 22, 1926, 
with Georgia Ry. & Power Co. v. R. R. 
Comm.; 262 U. S. 625; from the fact that 
Justice Brandeis, while advocating in a 
separate opinion in S. W. Tel. Co. v. Pub. 
Serv. Comm., 262 U. S. 276, 289-312, the 
adoption of prudent investment as the 
rate base, was able to concur in the re- 


| sult reached in that case by the major- 





They are, I believe, somewhat too | 


| favorable to the carriers, but not to an | 


extent which warrants dissent. 


| concur in most of what is said in sup- 


| port of the results. 


ing to the service of the public during | 


the 10 months ended December 31, 1920, 
was $856,065. This amount is composed 


of the sum of $850,500, which includes | 


$50,500, the value of the common-carrier 
land, and the amount of $50,000 to cover 


the amount of the carrier’s necessary | 


investment in a stock of materials and 
supplies needed. as working capital in 


am not in accord with all that is said, 
but before indicating these points cer- 
tain matters suggested by the dissent- 
ing opinions invite comment. 


It is said that the report and the con- 


clusions reached therein disregard the ; 


law as laid down by the Supreme Court. 
I do not believe that this is fairly de- 
scriptive of the situation. The court, 


as I read its decisions, has very wisely | z : ss 
| Considered in Opinion 


: avoided a crystallization of the law with 


carrying on its common-carrier opera- , 


tions during that period, and further the | takings affected with a public interest. 


There is no controlling decision under | 


sum of $4,133, which has been found to 
be the net cost of additions and better- 
ments less retirements during the period 
from July 1, 1919, to February 29, 1920, 
and the amount of $1,432 heretofore 
shown to be the average net cost of 
property added during the 10 months, 
March to December, inclusive, 1920. 

This method produces for the calendar 
year 1921 as the value of the property 
devoted by the carrier to common-car- 
rier service, for the purpose of this pro- 
ceeding, $875,360. This amount is com- 
posed of the sum of $856,065, the value 
for the 10 months ended December 31, 
1920, plus $9,327, which is the difference 
between the average net costs of prop- 
erty added during these 10 months and 
the total amount thereof which re- 
mained as an investment in the property 
on December 31, 
amount of $9,968 heretofore shown to be 
the average net cost of property added 
during the year 1921. 


By the same method the value of the | 
property, for purposes of this proceed- | 


ing, for the year 1922 was $978,874, and 
for the year 1928 was $978,246. 


It was stipulated at the hearing that | 


the amount of net railway operating in- 
come of the carrier for each of these pe- 
riods might be entered in the record 


when determined and agreed upon by | 


éur bureau of accounts and the carriers. 
Such agreement has been reached and 
the following amounts entered in the 
record, with the carrier’s approval, 
stated to be the amounts of net railway 
operating income of the carrier: For 
the period March to December, inclu- 
sive, 1920, $147,519.89; for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, $182,726.73; 
for the year ended December 31, 1922, 
$165,123.47; for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, $147,653.98. The net income 
or the year 1923 as agreed upon must 
e modified by the addition of the 
amounts previously referred to as being 
excessive and improper charges to op- 
erating expenses during the year. These 


charges amounted to $21,450, and this | 4 7 ele : 
liar duty of this commission to acquire. 


sum added to the $147,653.98 agreed 
upon results in $169,103.98, which sum 
is found to be the net railway operating 
income of the O’Fallon for the year 
ended December 31, 1923, for the pur- 
poses of this proceeding. 

We find that the values of the prop- 
erty of the O’Fallon, and the net rail- 
way operating income of said carrier, 
for the period March .to December, in- 
clusive, 1920, and for the years 1921, 
1922, and 1923, determined for the pur- 
poses of the recapture provision of sec- 


1920, and plus the | 


respect to the limits set by the Constitu- 
tion to the public regulation of under- 


the statute which here governs our ac- 


| tion, nor any other decision which can 





| past judicial utterances. 





fairly be regarded as conclusive of the 
vital issue in this case. But let us as- 
sume for the sake of argument that 
there is the apparent disregard which 


‘ is alleged. Where does our duty lie? 
The Supreme Court is the final au- 


thority upon the law, but what it de- 


case by a modified or different conclu- 
sion. This is particularly true where 
the fundamental issue is one of public 


| policy, and it is preeminently true where 


it can be shown that the public welfare 


, is gravely imperiled, 


Where public policy is the issue, law 
is not a matter of dogmas nor should 
reasoning be confined to deductions from 
The vital thing 
is the essential purpose of the law in its 
relation to the public interest. The re- 
port herein seeks to go to this heart of 
the matter. 

It is here our duty to ascertain fair 
value for rate-making purposes. Such 
fair value is a concept which originated 
in an effort of the court to set limits to 
public regulation which would protect 
private property against confiscation. 

In determining such questions knowl- 
edge of pertinent facts and an experi- 
ence which makes it possible to visualize 
the probable results of a particular public 
policy are quite as important as famili- 
arity with the law books. It is an instance 
in which the law is influenced if not gov- 
erned by the facts. When, therefore, the 
question relates to the constitutional 
limits of the public regulation of rail- 
roads, an intimate knowledge of rail- 
roads, of their relations with and their 
importance to the shipping and investing 
classes and to the public generally, and 
of their past history and future pros- 
pects becomes of the highest conse- 
quence. Such knowledge it is the pecu- 


As to such matters it occupies a daily 
front seat upon the stage, while the Su- 
preme Court of necessity is only an occa- 
sional visitor in the balcony. 


| the commission has the ability to make 


the best use of its opportunities for 
knowledge may be open to debate, but at 
least it must proceed upon that assump- 


| tion. 


tion 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act | 


are as stated herein. 

We further find that the excess in- 
come of the O’Fallon subject to recap- 
ture during the periods stated, computed 
on the basis .of the valuations and net. 
railway operating income heretofore 
found, are as follows: For the period 
March to December, inclusive, 1920, 106,- 
755.96; for the year 1921, $130,205.13; 
for the year 1922, $106,391.03; for the 
year 1923, $110,409.22. Of this excess, 
one-half, or for tne period March to 
December, inclusive, 1920, $53,377.98; 
for the year 1921, $65,102.56; for the 
year 1922, $53,195.51; and for the year 
1928, $55,204.61, should be paid to the 
United States and the remaining one- 
half plaeed in a reserve fund by the 
O’Fallon to the extent ‘required by the 
provisions of section 15a of the Inter- 
state\Commerce Act. 

On March 28, 1924, Division 4 an- 
nounced that “interest on amounts of, 


| 


I can not avoid the conclusion that 
the Commission would be derelict in its 
duty in this case if it should confine its 
attention, so far as the fundamental law 
is concerned, to past utterances of the 
court in more or less analogous cases 
and should neglect the illumination 
which is thrown upon the law by its own 
intimate knowledge of transportation 
affairs and problems. I feel sure that 
the Supreme Court is itself desirous that 
we should speak both frankly and fully 
on these matters. United States v. Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co., decided 
February 21, 1927, may perhaps be 
deemed an invitation to that effect. After 
the: court has heard what we have to 
say it may decide that our conclusions 
as to the fundamental law are errone- 
ous, and that will end the matter; but 
certainly we ought not to deprive the 
court of the help which it may gain 
from the special knowledge which it is 
our duty under the law to acquire. The 
report in this case seeks to impart this 
knowledge, so far as it seems pertinent, 
respectfully but candidly, 


I also | 


On some points I | 


ity, and also with the result reached in 
Bluefield Co. v. Pub. Serv. Comm., 262 
U. S. 679; and from the fact that Jus- 
tice Holmes, who concurred in the opin- 
ion of Justice Brandeis in S. W. Tel. Co. 
v. Pub. Serv. Comm., supra, was able 
to concur in the result reached in Mc- 
Cardle v. Indianapolis Water Co., supra. 

In the escape from the confusion of 
Smyth v. Ames the aim of the railroads 
and utilities is to establish current cost 
of reproduction of structures plus so- 
called present value of land minus de- 
ferred maintenance as the minimum rate 
base in all cases. The report here gives 
our reasons for believing that such a 
rate base would be nothing short of a 
public calamity; that it would at the 
present time be grossly unjust to the 
public served by the railroads; that it 
is likely at some future time to be 
equally unjust to those who have in- 
vested their savings in the railroads; 
that it is without foundation in sound 
reason; and that it is deficient in both 
stability and practicability. These rea- 
sons are fortified by our observation and 
experience in Federal regulation of car- 
riers, and in the case of three of those 
who join in the decision, also by prior 
observation and experience in State reg- 
ulation of both railroads and utilities. It 
is worthy of note that the only dissent- 
ing Commissioner who has had such ex- 
perience in State regulation agrees with 
the majority in their statement of the 
disastrous economic consequences which 


| are likely to flow from acceptance of the 





Whether | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


current cost of reproduction doctrine. 
The report further indicates a method 
of determining “fair value for rate-mak- 
ing purposes,” or rate base, which will 
produce results just both to users of 
and to investors in the railroad prop- 
erties. 


Cost of Reproduction 


In the case of publicly owned utilities 


| not a cent has or will be added to the 


public burden from past investment by 
reason of the increase in general price 
level. In the case of privately owned 
railroads and utilities the current cost of 
reproduction doctrine would probably in- 


crease the public burden by upwards of | 


$30,000,000,000. 


| dent investment 





The conclusions of the majority herein | 


are founded upon the principle that no 
person will be 


railroads are allowed full opportunity to 
earn upon a maximum estimate of the 
money invested in their existing prop- 
erties such return as will attract further 
investment of capital. Another way of 
expressing the same principle is that it 
is just to all concerned that the price 
for railroad service in the aggregate 
should be based upon its fair cost, in- 
cluding such cost as is involved in secur- 
ing the capital necessary for both the 
establishment and the continuance and 
extension of the service. My only ob- 
jection to the report is that it does not 
in all respects follow this principle con- 
sistently, as I shall attempt a little later 
on to show. 

Cost of reproductionists are appar- 
ently relying more and more in defense 
of their doctrine upon the depreciated 
dollar. The theory is that the rise in 
prices has come about largely from de- 
crease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, and that if the return in dollars 
which railroad investors receive is not 
allowed to increase in proportion to this 
reduced purchasing power there will be 
a@ corresponding loss in real, as con- 
trasted with nominal, return. , The cur- 
rent cost of reproduction doctrine is 
urged as an automatic means of adjust- 
ing the return of gold dollar purchasing 
power. 

An incidental weakness of this theory 


deprived of property | 
| rights without due process of law, if the 
cides in one case to be the law may | 
| with further light and under certain con- 
| ditions be superseded in a subsequent 





: estimate and turn to recorded net cost of 





| 


| esses, all clearly stated in the majority 


Guaranteed 


Income 


uted wholly without regard to justice 
and equity. On the other hand, such ad- 
justments in rate of return as may be 
necessary to attract capital, for that is 
the real test and the one which section 
15a very properly prescribes, may be 
made with far less expense and diffi- 
culty; and in determining what they 
shall be full weight may be given to the 
fact that two-thirds of the outstanding 
railroad securities are bonds or preferred 
stock upon which no more than a certain 
maximum rate of return can in any 
event be paid. 

I come. now to the points in which I 
differ with the discussion in the report. 
As I have stated in the San Pedro case 
and other valuation proceedings, I am 
wholly persuaded that the best and fair- 
est rate base or “value for rate-making 


purposes,” as well as the simplest and | 


most practicable, is the honest and pru- 
in existing property. 
So far as structures are concerned, the 


principle. 
30, 1919, is arrived at by estimating cost 
of reproduction new at 1914 unit prices, 
allowing for the actual cost of property 
installed after June 30, 1914, at higher 
unit prices, deducting a minimum esti- 
mate of accrued depreciation, and then 
adding so-called present value of lands 


and an allowance for working capital. | 


This method in all probability produces 
an amount greater than the honest and 
prudent investment in the property in 
actual existence on June 30, 1919. 
view of the fact that the trend of the 
price level was on the whole continually 
upward from about 1896 to 1920, I am 
not convinced that the use of 1914 unit 
prices in estimating cost of reproduction 
will produce a result approximating the 
reasonable money outlay in the property 
where much of it was constructed or in- 
stalled long before 1914. It has seemed 
to me both preferable and 


available, to estimate what the property 
should reasonably have cost, taking into 
consideration the dates when the various 
units“came into existence. See Petition 


| of National Conference on Valuation, 84 


I. C. C. 9, 20-21. 
Hall, Commissioner, dissenting: 
I am authorized by Commissioners 


| Aitchison, Woodlock, and Taylor to state 


that they join with me in the following 
expression of dissent: 


Commission Declared 


| An Agency of Congress 


At the risk of appearing to lack vision 
we venture the reminder that the func- 
tion of this commission is not to act as 


| an arbiter in economics, but as an agency 


of Congress, to apply the law of the land 


In | 


feasible, | 
where records of actual costs are not | 


| ing in 1913, 1914 and 1916.” 


report in this case adopts much the same | had to do with railroads and a telephone 


The basic value, as of June | 
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Basis Is Adopted by I. C. C. for Use | 
In Applying “Recapture Clause” 


termining the value of the major part 
of the other property used by the O’Fal- 
lon for carrier purposes, and thus in 
determining total value, the majority de- 
cline to give consideration, in a legal 
sense, to enhanced costs. In Smyth v. 
Ames, supra, the Supreme Court, in 
speaking of the elements to be consid- 
ered in determining the value of prop- 
erty used in serving the general public, 
stated that consideration should be given 
to “present as compared with the orig- 
inal cost of construction.” In the Minne- 
sota Rate Cases, supra, the principles of 
valuation announced in the Smyth case 
were set forth and reaffirmed. The 
principal reason given by the Supreme 
Court for reversing the lower court in 
S. W. Tel. Co. v. Pub. Serv. Comm., 262 
U. S. 276, 287, was that the lower court 
failed to accord “any weight to the 
greatly enhanced costs of materials, 
labor, supplies, ete., over those prevail- 
These cases 


common carriers of a type 
Blue- 


company, 
made subject to our jurisdiction. 


| field Waterworks & Imp. Co. v. Public 





Service Comm. of West Virginia, 262 
U. S. 679, illustrates the essential char- 
acter of such consideration in the case of 
public utilities not subject to our juris- 
diction. From first to last, from Smyth 
v. Ames, supra, decided in 1898, to Mc- 
Cardle v. Indianapolis Water Co.,— 
U. S. —, decided November 22, 1926, 
“the present as compared with the orig- 
inal cost of construction” has been 
named, continuously and consistently, in 


| varying forms of expression, as among 


the relevant facts to all of which proper 
consideration must be given and to each 
of which such weight is to be given as 
may be just and right in each case. The 
more recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court seem to require that, as to previ- 
ously constructed property devoted to 
public service, the enhanced-cost basis 
should be given an effectual weight. 
The principles involved, and the cases 


which enunciate and discuss them, are | 


familiar, and no useful purpose would 
be served by detailed analysis. 
It follows that, under the law of the 


! land, in determining the value of the 


O’Fallon for any of the purposes con- 
templated by either section 19a or sec- 
tion 15a, the valuation and the recap- 


| ture provisions of the act which we ad- 
| minister, we must accord weight in the 


legal sense to the greatly enhanced costs 


| of material, labor and supplies during 


to facts developed of record in matters | 


committed by Congress to our jurisdic- 
tion. 
reports to that body recommend needed 


| changes in legislation, but we may not 
| make those changes ourselves. 
| sent is from the refusal of the majority | 


to apply that law to the O’Fallon. 

In order to determine the value of the 
O’Fallon property devoted to 
service during the recapture periods, 10 
months in the year 1920 and the years 
1921, 1922 and 1923, we start with a 
valuation or inventory date of June 30, 
1919. The units in existence on that date 
are known. 


property can not be ascertained. As to 


the man-made units we estimate the cost | 


of reproducing them in their condition 
on that date and in so doing apply to 


the units installed prior to June 30, 1914, | 


the unit prices of 1914, representing a 
fairly consistent price level for the pre- 
ceding 5 or 10 years. To like units, in- 
stalled after June 30, 1914, and prior to 
June 30, 1919, we apply the same prices, 
but add a sum representing price in- 
creases on those units during that period. 
For the third period, from June 30, 1919, 
down to each recapture date, we abandon 


additions less retirements. On this com- 
posite, made up of estimated value for 
two periods and ascertained net cost for 
the third period, the majority base a con- 
clusion as to value at recapture date 
of the man-made items. Land goes in 
at its current value as measured by that 
of neighboring lands. 

Without summarizing the other proc- 


report, it will be observed that the rate- 
making value arrived at for the suc- | 
cessive recapture periods as for example 
the year 1923, rests upon 1923 market 
value of lands; costs of other property 


carrier | 


Original cost of the entire | 


the periods of inquiry, here the recap- 
ture years, over those prevailing in the 
pricing period. The majority in accord- 
ing no weight to such evidence disregard 
highly relevant facts, established by 
competent testimony and _ undisputed. 
They offer no justification except a fore- 


| cast of unfavorable economic results, an 


We may, indeed, in our annual | 


exposition of better results to be antici- 
pated from safeguarding the amount 


| prudently invested in the property rather 


This dis- | 





installed since June 30, 1919; unit prices 


i of 1914, enhanced by allowance for in- | 


is that changes in cost of reproduction of | 


railroad structures 
original cost may and do take place 
without regard to the general purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. 


as compared ‘with | ‘asialied price to Jusa @, 1014, consti. | 


reproduction cost changes, because of | 
, this fact, are by no means an accurate 


index of dollar value changes. Still less 


are changes in land values such an index. | 


i t weak f | 
A more important weakness of the | 1914, 


theory is that no proof whatever has 


been proffered that the returns of in- | 


vestors in competitive private enter- 
prises not subject to public regulation 
tend to vary in dollars in ratio with the 
dollar’s purchasing power. Leaving out 
of consideration for the moment invest- 
ments in securities which are subject to 
a maximum rate of return, what proof 
has or can be supplied that dividends 
upon common stock tend to hange in 
rate and amount in proportion to changes 
in gold dollar purchasing power? The 
fact is that investors as a group, like 
various other groups in the community, 
in general suffer loss with the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar and gain with its ap- 
preciation. That is one of the risks of 
investment. Why, then, should the gov- 
ernment single out one class of investors 
for special treatment? 

The place to make allowance for thé 
depreciated gold dollar, if it can be 
shown that justice requires an allow- 


; and the consensus of 


ance, is clearly in the rate of return | 


rather than in the rate base. Adjust- 
ments in the rate base on this account, 
particularly when cost of reproduction 
and so-called present value of land are 
used as the measures, are intricate un- 
dertakings involving costly research and 
prolonged judicial proceedings, and in 
the end the gains or losses are distrib- 


4 


& 


| 


creased cost of units installed during | 
June 30, 1914-1919; and, for the units | 


tuting by far the major part of the 


In other words, | Property, unit prices of 1914 without any | 


enhancement whatever. As to this major | 
part of the carrier’s property devoted 
to carrier purposes in 1923 no consid- 
eration is given to costs and prcies then | 


obtaining or to increase therein since 


Weight Should Be Given 


To Increased Costs 

The issue presented is, as stated, of | 
profound importance in its effect upon | 
the public welfare and policy. In essence | 
the problem is not novel and frequently | 
has been passed upon by commissions and | 
courts. The only real difficulty or ob- 
scurity is as to the value of the property. | 
All other questions are either ministerial 
in their nature or present simple issues | 
of fact. The determination of value in } 
cases involving the returns from rates 
has been before commissions and cvurts | 
almost continually for nearly 30 years | 
authority has 
evolved certain principles, now well un- 
derstood, even if many others remain 
unsettled and uncertain. Among these 
certain and established principies are 
(1) that the value is to be ascer- 
tained as of the time of the inquiry, and 
(2) that proper consideration must be 
given to all relevant facts, including the 
enhancement of material and labor costs 
of property as compared with past 
values or costs. 

The methods here pursued in deter- 
mining the value of lands accord with 
that court’s decision in the Minnesota 
Rate Cases, 230 U. S, 352, but, in de- 


| declared purpose is unmistakable. 
| majority, while developing with mani- 


than the value of the property itself, and 
a doubt whether the courts, when called 
upon to construe the valuation and re- 
capture provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, would still apply the 
principles of valuation enunciated by the 
Supreme Court in cases which did not 
arise under that statute. The election 
made by the majority is deliberate. They 
say, “What we do in this case we must in 
principle do for all the railroads in the 
United States.” 


Application of Corrective 


Factors Was Considered 

They say this, although our valuation 
reports, in which final values of prop- 
erty other than land were determined 
as of one and the same date, June 30, 
1914, have indicated that when wé came 
to make use of these values corrective 
factors would be applied, ‘“‘as by law re- 
quired,” Winston-Salem Southbound Rail- 
way Co., 75 I. C. C. 187, 192, to the 1914 
unit prices, so that all parts of the prop- 
erty, land and other, might be kept upon 
a comparable basis. These corrective 
factors were to be applied “as the nor- 
mal trend of prices of labor and material 
may go upward or downward.” Win- 
ston-Salem Southbound Railway Co., 
supra. Expressions to like effect appear 
in the “statement of methods” incor- 
porated as appendix 3 in our first valu- 
ation report, Texas Midland Railroad, 75 
I. C. C. 1, 189-140, decided July 31, 1918, 
and incorporated by reference in sub- 
sequent valuation reports. Since June 
12, 1925, our valuation reports have also 
contained the statement then made in 
Manistique & Lake Superior R. R. Co., 
97 I. C. C. 382, 386, that the discrepancy 
between 1914 unit prices of carrier lands 
will be removed when wae adjust to later 
dates, in acordance with the require- 
ments of the valuation act, the final 
values therein reported. The values of 
common-carrier lands have in all cases 


| been based upon the fair average of the 


normal market value of neighboring 
lands on the date of valuation, and it 
was anticipated that all values, land and 
other, would be brought to a comparable 
basis as of the date of use, in this case a 
recapture date, e. g., 1923. While such 
was the expectation, it was not premised, 
nor is it to be taken as understood from 
this expression, that values as of later 
dates would necessarily reflect in full 
enhanced costs as shown in subsequent 
reproduction estimates, but rather that 
such facts, in connection with all other 
relevant facts, would then be given due 
onsideration. 

The use, as a common starting point, of 
1914 unit prices in arriving at 1914 re- 
production cost af carrier structures then 
in service is not here challenged. The 
dissent is from the use made of them 


| in determining value in 1923 without ap- 
| plication of corrective factors or cure 


of recognized discrepancies in the ad- 
justment of values which we should now 
make to the later date, the date of in- 
quiry or recapture. In this the depar- 
ture by the majority from our hitherto- 
If the 


fest earnestness and sinceriiy the rea- 
sons by which they are persuaded, had 
nevertheless recognized the constraint 
of the law thus far declared and reached 
conclusions in harmony with it, nothing 
would have been lost in the presenta- 
tion, and where we were in error the 
Supreme Court could have set us right. 


’ 


| 
| 








| 


| 
| 


Interstate Commerce Commission Issues Re- 
port on Two Short Lines Giving 
Principles of Application. 


If the law needs change, let those who 
made it change it. Our duty is to apply 
the law as it stands. 

It will be seen that the divergence be- 
tween the majority and the minority as 
to our authority under the law is basic. 
Other matters of moment are reserved 
for individual expression. 

Aitchison, Commisisoner, disseting: 

I desire to add a few words to the 
foregoing expression. In much that is 


stated by the majority as to the effect 


of the vaiuation rule contended for by 
the carriers, I unreservedly concur; and 
my dissent as expressed by Commis- 


not indicate nonconcurrence as to these 
other important considerations, chiefly 
economic in their character, so forcefully 
discussed by the majority. Indeed, as 
an utterance of mine to the effect that 


| any consideration of value which ignored 
| the original cost of the property was 


not only legally unsound but was fraught 
with grave danger to the country was 
quoted by a committee of the Senate 
of the United States in its report upon 





| ers’ Railway Company 


the very bill which became section 19a | 


of the act (62d Cong., 3d sess., Rept. No. 
1290, p. 6), it is not inappropriate to 
add that my personal opinion in this re- 
gard has in no wise changed. But this 


| is not the appropriate place to discuss 


the economic and political results of the 
enforcement of a rule laid down by the 
Supreme Court. Our present duty is to 
ascertain the rule of law and to enforce 
it. 
follow, our responsibility will be fully 
met if we suggest to the Congress, un- 
der our statutory powers to recommend 
new legislation to that body, the enact- 
ment of a rule for rate making under the 
commerce clause which will have no such 
unfavorable effects. 


Agrees With Majority 
View in One Respect 

Woodlock, Commissioner, dissenting: 

I think it desirable to advert briefly to 
certain matters in the majority report, 
in addition to those dealt with by Com- 
missioner Hall, in whose expression I 
have concurred. With the majority’s 
main arguments of an economic nature 
I am in fundamental disagreement. The 
contention that stability of the invest- 
ment in railroad property is best at- 
tainable by irrevocably linking that in- 
vestment to the dollar seems to me to 
be, on its face, quite untenable. The dol- 
lar is valuable only because of the com- 
modities that it will buy. Its purchas- 
ing power is notoriously characterized 
by great and continuous instability. The 
investment theory of value urged by the 
majority equates railroad property with 
the dollar. The principle of valuation 
expressed in the decisions of the Supreme 
Court equates railroad property with 
all other forms of property. This is 
the only real and effective  stabili- 
zation. For the majority’s theory 
to produce effective stabilization of rail- 
road property it would be necessary, 
first, to stabilize the dollar. Who is 
there who does not know that his dollar 
today buys him a good deal less of food, 
fuel, clothing, and shelter than it did 
in 1914? This it is which constitutes 
what I must call the basic unfairness 
of the majority’s proposal to stamp the 
greater part of railroad property in 
existence today with the dollar relation 
of 1914, thus saddling perpetually upon 
the owners of that property the loss in- 


herent in the depreciation of the dollar | 


since that time. The majority seems to 
anticipate a stabilization of railroad 
rates and fares to follow application of 
the investment theory of value to rail- 
road property. Railroad earnings, rail- 


road material, and railroad taxes cannot | 


be linked to the dollar; they will change 
as dollar prices change. 
question of railroad property values 
which brought about the rate changes 
following 1914, and similar rate adjust- 
ments will be necessary when and as 
similar dollar price changes occur in 
the future. Real stability in a rate 
level—which is a dollar relation—can 
only be achieved through real stabiliza- 
tion of labor and material costs, and for 
this the dollar must first be stabilized. 
Furthermore, it seems to me that if any 
conclusion may fairly be drawn from the 
fact that capital has been supplied to 
the railroad industry by investors in 
the years following 1920, it is the con- 


clusion that in supplying it investors , 


have relied upon the terms of the law, 
the statements of this commission, and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, all 
of which are now summarily set aside by 
the majority. 

In one respect, however, I can agree 
with the majority’s view of the practi- 
cal goal of regulation. * * * competi- 


tive—and, therefore, unregulated—enter- | 


prises by the force and play of competi- 
tion. In fully competitive enterprises 
the rate of return tends at all times to 
circle around the point where it will just 
suffice to attract capital into the industry 
when and as needed. This being so, it 
follows that railroad rates and fares 
should, under regulation, be so adjusted 
that the return offered will tend to be 
high enough to attract the investor’s 
capital—and no higher. If it be true— 
and it is true—that value and fair re- 
turn must be so reciprocally adjusted as 
to attract capital to the railroad in- 
dustry, as it is needed, and that rates 
and fares are to be made just high 
enough to produce that result, and no 
higher, why cannot that adjustment be 
made with values found as the Supreme 
Court indicates that they should be 


It was not a} 


If we anticipate grave results will | 
| of competitive traffic a 


! vate of return upon the value o 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| weighted advance in the rates for 


found? The majority lays stress upon 
the difficulty and inconvenience of ascer- 
taining values according to that method 
and upon the simplicity and ease of 
application of the method which it advo- 
cates. A thing is not impossible merely 
because it is difficult, nor is the easiest 
way necessarily the right way; and if, 
by the legal method of valuation, value 


| and rate of return can be so reciprocally 


adjusted as to produce the result de- 
seribed correctly by the majority as the 


| goal of regulation, what becomes of the 


majority’s lurid picture of the distress- 


| ing consequences which it thinks are in- 
sioner Hall on purely legal grounds does | 


herent in the application of the valuation 
principles declared by the Supreme Court 
as the law of the land? 

Taylor, Commissioner, dissenting: : 

I wish to add a separate expression 
on certain points not touched upon in 
the common dissent in which I have con- 


curred. 

I disagree with the conclusions of the 
that the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
the Manufactur- 
were not under 


common control and management within 
the meaning of paragraph (6) of sec- 
ion Iba. * ** we 

nthe theory upon which consolidations 
of railroad properties are permitted, 
under the transportation act, 1s that in 
this way an adequate system of transpor- 
tation for the entire country can best be 
created. We are directed to see that this 
shall be done, “so that these systems can 


i r i movement 
mploy uniform rates in the 1 
of ea nd under efficient 


antially the same 
f their 
respective railway properties.” — 
this manadte, it seems inconsistent an ' 

illegal for us to lay the foundation for 

the recapture of surplus funds from one 

of these carriers, without permitting 

their use in the support of a weak mem- 

ber of the same family, owned by the 

game interests, and ——— as part of 

the same transportation system. — 

An additional reason why I dissent 
from the opinion of the majority as to 
the basis of the valuation which it has 
determined, is because it is also to be 
used as a measure for the charge the 
carrier will be permitted to make for 
the transportation of passengers and 
freight now and in the future. | The law 
permits that the income which these 
carriers can lawfully earn shall be suffi- 
cient to properly bear the burdens of an 
adequate system of transportation and a 
fair return upon the investment. We 
have no power to limit to the scale of the 
rear 1914 either the current cost of main- 
tenance of these properties or of the 
transportation of their traffic, which in- 
clude both labor and material; nor can 
we reduce the measure of the tax levy 
imposed upon their property for the re>$ 
capture period back to the basis of the 
assessment for the year 1914. ‘ 

The proportion of labor, material, and 
taxes for all class I railroads of the 
United States for the last year for which 
the record is complete amounted to prac- 
tically 82 per cent of the total disburse- 
ments out of operating revenues for 
these costs and for interest and divi- 


dends. 


Determination of Value 


majority 
Railway Company and 


management earn subst 


| Would Not Increase Rates 


Since the year 1914 the tremendous 


| increase in the cost of labor and mate- 


rial, which form the body of railroad 
operating expense, and the additions to 
tax burdens, have made necessary & 
trans- 
porting passengers and freight, which 
has been approved by this Commission, 
of approximately 50 per cent. ; Without 
this advance in rates the operation of the 
railroads of the country could not have 
continued unless the wage scale and 
other costs could have been restored to 
the 1914 basis, which no one can reason- 
ably desire. ; 

An income account of a railroad com- 


‘ pany should be so adjusted that it can 


fairly bear the burdens of ownership, as 
well as operation. As it has been neces- 
sary, in the maintenance of an adequate 
system of transportation, to permit such 
a large increase in the passenger and 
freight rates since 1914, necessary to 
provide for the present-day scale of labor 
and material included in the operating 
cost, and the current tax levy, which may 
be referred to, generally speaking, as 
the burden of operation, and which repre- 
sent 82 per cent of the total of these dis- 


| bursements out of operating revenue, 


why should we treat in a different man- 
ner, or rest upon another basis of value, 
the 18 per cent of these disbursements 
out of the same revenue, necessary to 
bear what may be referred to, generally 
speaking, as the burden of ownership a 

A determination of the value of this 
property as it exists today will not re- 
quire a further great increase In rates 
for transportation, because these rates 
are now adjusted to bear present-day 
costs of operation and maintenance, and, 
generally speaking, would need only to 
be slightly increased to yield 5% per 
cent on present-day cost of reproduction, 
if that were found to be the fair rate of 
return under the circumstances. On the ; 
other hand, to determine the value of the 
O’Fallon property upon the 1914 repro- 
duction scale of wages ani cost of ma- 
terial would create a basis for depriving 
the owners of this property, through the 
recapture provisions of the act, of a fair 
return upon the current value of their , 
property, now being earned under tariffs 
approved by this Commission as being 
reasonable and just. : 


fe 
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Abdlition of Definite 
Date for Adjourning 
Congress Advoeated 


Representative Ayres Calls 
Attention to Lack of Funds 
for Activities of Fed- 
eral Courts. 


Representative Ayres (Dem.), of 
Wichita, Kan., a minority member of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
in a written statement on April 3, 
relative to the effect of the recent Senate 
filibuster on the activities of United 
States courts, maintaining that the only 
permanent cure for such widespread em- 
barrassment of Government work is a 


! 
change of law to abolish fixed dates for | 


the adjournment of Congsess. 
Mr. Ayres, in his statement, supple- 


. . ! 
ments views which he expressed on the | 


desirability of elimination of short ses- 
sions embodied in a statement published 
in the issue of March 21, yearly index 
page 190. 

In that earlier statement he predicted 
that the Democratic members of the 


House would press, as a major issue, | 


the elimination of short sessions. 

The full text of his statement fol- 
lows: 

Funds Lacking for Courts. 

As further evidence of the imperative 
need for eliminating the “short 
sions” of Congress with their filibuster 
campaigns, I desire to call attention to 
the fact that for the next three months 
the activities of the Federal courts will 
be reduced to a minimum, regardless of 
delay to pending litigation. 

Attorney General John C, Sargent has 
instructed his United States Marshals 
and all United States Attorneys that 


funds will not be available to meet the 


normal expenses of the Federal courts 
during this quarter. The shortage in 
funds is the direct result of the Senate 
filibuster which prevented the passage 
of the second deficiency bill by the 
Senate. 

In view of the congested condition of 


our courts, slowing them down at this | 


time is little less than a calamity. It 
shows how far-reaching are the in- 
jurious effects when a comparatively 


small group of men, in their determina- | 


tion.to defeat a measure, can block alt 
pending legislation until the date and 
hour arrives when under the law Con- 
gress is adjourned. ; 

Advocates Change in Law. 

I am confident the rules of the United 
States Senate cannot be changed in such 
a way as to prevent these widespread 
embarrassments to governmental activi- 
ties, resulting from filibustering. The 
permanent and effective cure is to change 
the law so as to do away with a fixed 
date for adjournment and bring the 
members of Congress into office not later 
than the first day of January following 
the election. 


Every Federal court in ‘tthe country | 
presently will realize that the now fa- | 
mous filibuster in the Senate had a direct 


and damaging effect on court activities. 

Attorney General Sargent in his in- 
structions to United States Marshals and 
United States Attorneys made it plain 
that in view of the situation it would 


be necessary for them to confer with | 


the Judge or Judges with a view to post- 
poning the summoning of grand and 


petit jurors during the months of April, | 


May and June of this year; except in 
such cases as where the defendants are 


in jail awaiting indictment or trial, and | 


cases in which the running of the stat- 
ute of limitations is imminent; and that 


the filing of new business should be post- | 


poned unless of outstanding importance, 
if the filing would create any expense 
against court appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

He stresses the fact that great care 
must be exercised by the United States 
Attorneys in issuing subpoenas for wit- 


nesses during these three months in or- | 


der to avoid the necessity of discharging 
them without the payment of their per 
diem and mileage. 

Action Asked Against Recurrence. 

This is certainly a humiliating situ- 
ation. The work of our Federal courts 
must be curtailed because the Federal 
Government hasn’t the money to pay the 
running expenses of the same; but under 
the present order, senatorial dignity de- 
mands the right of filibuster, regardless 
of the inconvenience worked elsewhere. 

Within the past four or five years 
there have been 388 additional Federal 
judges created in order to enable the 
courts to dispose of the business on the 
Federal court dockets. How much re- 
lief will litigants receive by reason of 
the increase in Federal judges as long 
as it is within the power of two or 
three United States Senators to prevent 
the appropriation of necessary funds to 
enable these courts to operate? How- 
ever, the bootlegger and gangster, gen- 
erally speaking, oyght to be happy. 


I should think this incident alone would | 


focus public attention on this outrage 


of filibustering to the extent that the | 


next Congress would be impelled to take 
action to make it impossible for a re- 
currence of such a condition. 


Eligible List Announced 
For Four Postal Vacancies 


The Civil Service Commission has just 
certified to the Post Office Department 
the names of Morton Lamb as being eli- 
gible for appointment as postmaster at 
Kokomo, Ind.; John H. Miller, Fred Wil- 
liam Zuch, and Robert T. Taggart, for 
the postmastership at Marietta, Pa., and 
Harry C. Barrett, James M. Galvin, Mrs. 
Mildred Ramage, for the postmastership 
at Hickman, Ky., and Thomas E. Brian, 
Frederick Warren, Jr., and Horace O. 
Makinson, for the postmastership at Elli- 
eott City, Md. 


ses- j 


| of the league will hold conventions. 


| desire to 





| Brevard County, 
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Care Asked in Handling 


Second-Class Mail Matter 


Care in handling second-class mail has 
been stressed by R. S. Regar, Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General, in a memo- 
randum sent to postmasters. Mr. Regar 
called attention particularly to the send- 
ing of one piece of mail to Springfield, 
Mass., instead of Springfield, Ohio. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 

The postmaster at Springfield, Mass., 
reports that undeliverable copies of sec- 
ond-class publications intended to be re- 
turned to the publishers at Springfield, 
Ohio, are frequently sent to his office be- 
cause the labels, From 3579, are ad- 
dressed to the wrong State. 

Cav@ must be exercised by all con- 
cerned to see that label Form 3579 is 
in each instance correctly addressed. 


Postmasters Granted 
Convention Leaves 


for 


Dates Announced Na- 


tional Session and Also for 
State Branches. 


John H. Bartlett, First Assistant Post- 
master General, has just announced that 
the national convention of the National 
League of District Postmasters for 1927 
will be held at Louisville, Ky., on Octo- 
ber 18, 19, 20, and 21. In making this 
announcement Mr. Bartlett also granted 
leave of absence, without application 
therefor, to those postmaster who de- 


| sire to attend their annual convention. 


Mr. Bartlett also made public a list 
of cities at which various State branches 
Per- 
mission to attend these conventions was 


| also granted by Mr. Bartlett. 


The full text of Mr. 
nouncement follows: 

Leave of absence is granted, without 
application therefor, to postmasters who 
attend the following annual 
conventions: 

National convention: 
October 18, 19, 20, 21. 

Conventions of State Branches: Mary- 
land-Virginia, Washington, D. C., June 
1, 2; Michigan, Detroit, June 2, 3; Mas- 
sachusetts, Springfield, June “7, 8; In- 
diana, West Baden, June 15, 14; Ne- 


Bartlett’s an- 


Ky,, 


Louisville, 


i braska, Grand Island, June 15, 16; Utah, 


Cedar City, June 15, 16; Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, June 16, 17; New Hampshire, 
Concord, N. H., June 16, 17; Vermont, 
Concord, N. H., June 16, 17; Washing- 
ton, Chelan, June 17, 18; Iowa, Cedar 


1 Rapids, June 21, 22; Pennsylvania, Con- 
; neaut Lake, 


July 6, 7, 
Utica, July 21, 22, 23; 
nessee, Memphis, Tenn., July 


8; New York, 


27, 


28; 


! South Carolina, Greenville, August 25, 
26; Montana, Helena, September 5, 6; | 


Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, September 26, 


| 27; Kentucky, Louisville, October 17. 


The actual time required to attend the 
conventions, including traveling 
both ways, will be allowed with pay and 


upon a postmaster’s return to his office 


he must promptly report to the inspecior | 
in charge of the division in which his | 
office is located the number of days ab- | 


sent. 
Offices must be left in charge of com- 


| petent and duly bonded employes. 


| Nine Postal Stations | 
Opened in Seven States | 


Mississippi-Ten- | 


time | 


; not charged against annual leave, but | 


The Post Office Department has just | 


announced the establishment and discon- 
tinuance of fourth class post offices in 
Florida: 78221. Angel City (*1442), 


Virginia. 


| New Mexico, Utah, Wisconsin and West | 


The full text of the Department’s an- | 


nouncement follows: 
Established—Fourth Class. 
Alabama: 39147. 
Washington County, 104808. Wagar, 2 
a Carson. 
Arkansas: 74144. Stillions (*2582), 
Ashley County, 112794. Vick, 9 


Prestwick (*2136), } 


' miles west; Carson, 214 miles east; Le- | 
| roy, 4% miles northeast. 


miles | 


northeast; Crossett, 20 miles southeast; | 


Hainburg, 17 miles west. a Vick. 
Florida: 78221. 
23256. 
northwest; Artesia, 12 
a Merritt. 

79341. Samoset (*1644), 
County, 104807 and 104850. 
miles north; Oneco, 
a Manatee. 

Missouri: 15857. 
Camden County, 45193. Linn Creek, 6 
miles north; Roach, 7 miles west. a Linn 
Creek. 

New 


Cocoa 6 miles 
miles northeast. 


Manatee 
Manatee, 2 
2.2 miles south. 


Mexico: 04248. Heck Canyon 


Angel City (#1443), | 


Neongwah (*2622), | 


*3826), Colfax County, special supply | 


from Miami. Miami, 13 miles 
Ocate, 20 miles south. a Miami. 

04807. Vadito (*3926), Taos County, 
67357. Penasco, 3 miles northwest; Tres 
Ritos, 12 miles east. a Penasco. 

Utah: 48403. Sweet Mica 
Carbon County, special from Consumers. 
Consumers, 13% miles southeast; Price, 
18 miles southeast. a Box 427, Price. 

Wisconsin: 37142. Spread Eagle 
(*2157), Florence County, 110735. Flor- 


ence, 8 miles northwest; Iron Mountain, | 


8 miles southeast. a Florence. 


* Unit number. 
a Postmaster’s present address. 
Discontinued—Fourth Class. 
West Virginia: Wire Bridge, Brax- 
ton County, 103770. Effective March 31, 
1927. Mail to Gassaway. 


Bridge Opening in June 
Business of the Government probably 
will prevent President Coolidge from at- 
tending the opening of the International 
Bridge at Buffalo, N. Y., early in June, 
it was stated at the White House. 
The President, it was explained, has a 
number of important matters awaiting 


(*4469), | 


east; | 





his attention and which will require his | 


presence in Washington at that time, 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Indian 
Affairs 


puis vast organization has never 

been studied in detail as one piece 

of administrative mechanism. No 

comprehensive effort has been made 

to list its multifarious activities, or 

to group them in such a way as to 

present.a clear picture of what the 
Governmett is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 


Topical Survey 


M ‘KING a daily topical survey of all the 


mpue people of the United States are 
not jealous of the amount their Gov- 
ernment costs, if they are sure they get 
what they need and desire for the out- 
lay, that the money is being spent for 
objects which they approve, and that it 
is beirg applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


grouping 
which will enable our 
stand and use the fire facilities the Con- 
gress provides for them. 
will be useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
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National Government, 
activities, is a work 
citizens to under- 


bureaus of the 
related 


Such a survey 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1909-1918. 


1913-1921, 1928- 


Federal Agency Promotes Leather Industry 
By Coordinating Companies Activities Abroad 


‘Topic 6—Industry 


Seventeenth Article—Hides and Leathers. 


In this series of articles presenting @ 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were explained. The fourth group told 
of the Financial Activities of the Government. 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 
and in the present group Industry is consid- 
ered. 


By Wilbur J. Page, 


Chief, Hide and Leather Division, Department of 


Commerce. 


URING 1926, the tanning industry in the 

United States consumed 127,213,000 hides and 

skins in the production of approximately $500,- 

000,000 worth of leather. Exports of tanned 
leather amounted to $49,814,000 and imports of leather 
were valued at $28,662,000. Obviously, the Hide and 
Leather Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce deals with an industry of consid- 
erable magnitude. 

This Division, like all other commodity divisions of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is 
designed to promote the welfare of the industry with 
which it is particularly concerned. To aid an industry 
it is necessary to know what an industry needs, and 
the most accurate way of finding out what those needs 
are is through close cooperation with individuals of 
the industry. Therefore, the Division is guided by 
an Advisory Committee, made up of éxperienced~and 
practical members of the leather industry and trade. 
The personnel of this Committee represents 10 im- 
portant groups of the industry—groups whose mem- 
bers in the aggregate come in contact with all the 
widely divergent problems of the industry. 

* * * 

NE of the most useful services maintained by the 

Division, and one which is unique among the com- 
modity divisions, is the system of exchange of agency 
information. With the cooperation of the industry, 
the Division maintains an up-to-date list of reputable 
foreign agents who are handling the products of Ameri- 
can Jeather exporters. 


When a leather exporter wishes to go into a new 
territory or to change an agent in the territory in 
which he is already operating, he may write to the 
Division and ask for the names-of foreign agents who 
might be capable of handling his interests. Then the 
Division, with the consent of the American firm whose 
product the agent is already handling, which product, 
of course, must be of a non-competitive character, will 
inform the inquirer of the names of one or more agents 
and give such information as it may have regarding 
the sales ability of these agents. This system includes 
the cooperative exchange of export information among 
“American leather exporters whose products are han- 
dled in a given field by the same agent. In this serv- 
ice the Hide and eLather Division receives notable as- 
sistance from the Division of Commercial Intelligence. 

~ * * 

The Division, in cooperation with the industry, is 
now working on a scheme for coordinated sales service 
offices at strategic centers in the world—the purpose 
of such offices is to strengthen agency service, promote 
sales and combine efforts in the purchase of raw stock. 


In order to advance the interests of the trade in 
exchange of agency information and coordinated sales 
service offices, as well as to bring about a mutual ex- 
change of ideas, the Division has assisted in the or- 
ganization of Leather Export Managers’ Clubs in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. Similar organizations are 
planned for New York and Chicago. 


A NOTHER phase of the Division’s activities is co- 

operation with the Interdepartmental Committee 
through which various interested Bureaus-of, the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Commerce are seeking to 
cut down the $100,000,000 annual loss to the dairying, 
meat, and tanning interests of the country, caused 
by cattle grubs, ticks, poor methods of hide take-off, 
poor salting and lack of uniform grading. This Com- 
mittee is giving attention to encouraging the estab- 
lishment of standard methods of take-off, salting and 
grading, and to improvement in methods of branding. 

The Division also, through the War Plans Com- 
mittee, cooperates with the Quartermasters’ Corps of 
the War Department. It is represented on the Civilian 
Advisory Commitiee of the tanning industry, which 
plans with the Quartermasters’ Corps on the control 
of the supply of-leather in a time of national emer- 
gency. 

* * * 

To supply leather exporters with immediate infor- 
mation on the basic factors affecting the exportation 
of American leather to every market in the world, the 
Division has prepared the Leather Export Manual. 
This is a large volume 6f about’1,000 pages in a loose- 
leaf binder. It is indexed geographically and is re- 
vised yearly, replacement sheets being prepared and 
sent out by the Division. Work is now going forward 
cn an International Raw Stock Manual similar in pur- 
pose to the Leather Export Manual. 

The Division has from time to time prepared and 
published many bulletins and manuals on various prob- 
lems relating to the export markets for leather and 
the supply of tanning materials. Some titles of recent 
publications are: “Outlook for Increased Leather Ex- 
ports,” “Sole Leather—World Production and Interna- 
tional Trade,” “The United States Trade with the Brit- 
ish Empire of Hides, Skins, and Leather,” and “The 
Leather Industry and Trade of Sweden.” 

* % * 

AT the present time a volume entitled “Hides and 
~*~ Skins: International Trade and Production,” is 
almost ready for theprinter. This book, illustrated 
by numerous charts, will cover the livestock popula- 
tion of the world in its relation to human population, 
slaughter of cattle, calves, goats, and sheep, methods 
of take-off, curing, collection, distribution, and fi- 
nancing, for every country of any importance in the 
world. It is anticipated that this book will serve as 
a reference work for the hide and leather industries 
throughout the world for-some time to come. 

The liaison established *arough the Advisory Com- 
mittee is utilized by the Division for the gatherigg 
and dissemination of information and facts that are 
of practical value to the industry. By virtue of close 
cooperation with members of the industry the Division 
has built up a very detailed statistical service on im- 
ports and exports and each interested firm is supplied, 
not later than the 20th of each month, with a full 
range of those statistics for the preceding month which 
apply specifically to its own field of activity. These 
statistics not only show American imports and ex- 
ports, but also the volume of such exports and im- 
ports for all important leather producing and leather 
purchasing markets. 

* * * 

With the approval of the industry, and on the basis 
of experience, the Division has done away with all 
automatic distribution of special circulars and manuals. 
In place of this, the Division publishes regularly two 
bulletins—one entitled the “Foreign Leather Markets 
Bulletin,” which goes to about 300 firms on a special 
list of exporters. 

The other is the “Raw Stock Bulletin,” which goes 
to about 700 firms. These bulletins give to the mem- 
bers of the industry complete lists of the circulars 
and manuals which have been made available since 
the previous issues of the bulletins. 


Tomorrow E.G. Montgomery, Chief of the 
Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
mercey will tell of the work of his Division. 
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Daily Decisions 
” of the 
Accounting Office | 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-11037. Accounting — Special Funds— 
Indian Service—Irrigation and Drainage 
Systems. The practice heretofore prevail- 
ing in the handling of funds collected for 
construc.ion, operaticn and maintenance of 
Indian irrigation and drainage systems 
through special deposit accounts by dis- 
bursing agents of the Indian Service will 
be discontinued as of July 1, 1927. There- 


| after such funds will be for handling and ac- | 


counting through specia' funds in the 
Treasury bearing appropriate title head- 
ings, and withdrawn therefrom on properly 
approved requisitions for expenditures as 
authorized by law. 

A-14155 (8S). National Guard—Property 
—Reinbursement to State. Where property 
purchased by a State from sources other 
than the War Department for the use of 
its National Guard was brought into the 
Federal service in 1917 by organizations of 
the National Guard under the authority 
of Circular Letter No. 1, dated July 8, 1917, 
issued-by the Chief of the Militia Bureau, 
in whigh it was stated that for such 
property thus brought into the Federal 
service the State would receive reimburse- 
ment in kind, the State has been fully 
reimbursed by the issues of property in 
kind to the National Guard of the State 
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| Appointments Made 
| Of 23 Postmasters 


| Post Office Department Fills Va- | 


cancies In Fourteen 
States. 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced the appointment of 23 fourth- 
class postmaster. in 14 States. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


| Hill, Ark., Mrs. Nettie Parker, vice Mrs. 
Maxwell, vice Ropert J. Wallace; Arno, 


Marcia, N. Mex., Mr. Pruee B. Hendricks, 
viee Thomas A. Muirhead; Mountain 


| vice Jim Allan; Proctor, 
Elvira Welch, vice Walter C. Bearden; 
Sweetwater, Okla., Miss Willie E. Allen, 


under the act of July 11, 1919, 41 Stat. 126 
127 and subsequent acts. 

A-17490 (S). Sct-off — Retirement re- 
funds—Postal shortages. The entire amount 
| to the credit of a former assistant post- 
| 
| 
! 


’ 





master may be applied jn part satisfaction 
of a greater indebtedness due to a short- 
age in his accéunts for which his respon- 
sibility has been established by 
trative investigation and report. 
' Gen. 605; A-15055, July 
A-15274, August 20, 1926. 


1926, 


26, 





Lambert, Ark., Miss Rosa Belle Lam- | 067 
bert, vice Mrs. Florence E. Furr; Snow | 1927. 


Mary Bradley; Swallows, Colo., Fritz B. | 


| Quillayute, 
Mo., Leo J. Cox, vice Jasper N. Pellham; | 


Park, N. Mex., Mrs. Eleanor M. Martin, | 
N. C., Miss | 
| Edward 


B | Ala., 
vice Fred H. Anderson; Bullbegger, Va., | 


Lacy C. Beauchamp, vice Mrs. Florence | 


adminis- | 
I Comp. | 
and ! 


Discontinuance of Two 
Post Offices Announced 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced the discontinuance of fourth- 
class post offices in Alabama and Cali- 
fornia. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Alabama: Henryelien, Jefferson 
County, 104808. Effective April 15, 
1927. Mail to Leeds. 

California: Carbona, San Joaquin 
County, 108754. Effective March 31, 
Mail to Tracy. 


E. Taylor; Doran, Va., Rufus A. Harman, 
new office present address: Raven, Va.; 
Wash., Mrs. Florence J. 
Marsh, new office present address: Forks, 
Wash.; Hazen, Ala., William F. Wilson, 
vice Joseph Knight; Ironaton, Ala., Mrs. 
Burna G. Parnell, vice William L. Chas- 
tain; Kirven, Ala., Sam Pritchett, vice 
Everett Wilkinson; Marengo, 
Mrs. Belle McClure, vice 
Joe King Pearson; Spocari, Ala., James 
C. Powell, vice James C. Powell; Pilot, 
Ga., Mrs. Dollie Grizzle, vice Joha F. 


Seabolt; Sidney, Ind., Mrs. Eva Av Circle, 
vice Clifton C. Shira; Lingle, Miss., Wil- 
liam B. Scarborouzh, vice John E, Ept- 
ing; Boss, Mo., Carl F. Merritt, vice 
Earn T. Sellers; Lozeau, Mont., Mrs. 
Elsie St. Clair, new office present ad- 
dress: Superior, Mont.; Emmett, Nebr., 
Charles S. Harris, vice Rose E. Harris; 
Walton, Nebr., Mrs. Myrtle D. Ander- 
son. vice Mrs. Dorothv V. Galvin 
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Numbering Error Found 
In Money Order Forms 


R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
master General, has advised postmasters 
of wrong office numbers on money order 
forms printed for the use of the post- 
office at Sound Bend, Ind. 

The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: ’ 

It is reported that money order forms 


supplied for use of the postoffice named 
below and supposed to have been issued 
and paid bore incorrect office numbers. 

Postmasters having in their files cou- 
pons of any such orders should be care- 
ful to avoid being misled by such error 
in certifying to applications for dupli- 


; cates and warrants, or in answering in- 
; quiries regarding payment. 


i Nos. 1 to 200, inclusive. 


South Bend, Station No. 18, Ind. Serial 
Correct office 


| number is 34419 and not 34418. 


| 


Fees | for Air Mail 
In Colombia Listed 


Post Office Department Also 
Names Places Sell- 
ing Stamps. 


Air 
United States intended for transmission 
by the air mail service of Colombia have 
just been made public by W. Irving 
Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General. Mr. Glover also made public 


a list of places where the. Colombian | 


stamps may be purchased in this coun- 
ery. The text of the announcement fol- 


lows: 


° | 
The item “Air mail service between 


Baranquilla and interior points of Co- 


lombia,”- printed on pages 208 and 209 | 


of the Postal Guide for July, 1926, is 
amended so as to state the air mail fees, 
in addition to the regular postage, as 
follows: 
Letters: 
or fraction thereof. 
Unsealed circulars, printed 
or fraction thereof. 
Parcel-post packages: 15 cents 
each 20 grams or fraction thereof on 


parcels weighing not more than 1 kilo- | 
ounces); $3 for each | 


9 


gram (2 pounds 3 
kilogram, and 75 cents for each addi- 


tional one-fourth kilogram or fraction | 
thereof on parcels weighing more than | 


1 kilogram. 
Colombian air mail stamps, and infor- 


mation relative to the Colombian air mail | 


service may be obtained from the follow- 
ing agents: 


American Trading Co. (Inc.), 25 Broad | 


Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Trading Co., 332 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., Carondelet 
and Gravier Streets, New Orleans, La. 


Illinois Merchants Trust Co., 231 South | 


La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

Enrique Naranjo, 10 High Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Postmasters will please catise due 
notice of the foregoing to be taken at 
their offices and the widest publicity, 


without expense to the department, to | 


be given thereto. 


Cautions Are Issued 


About Money Orders 


Postmasters Warned Not to Neg- 
glect Numbers on Mexi- 
can Parcels 


Omission of numbers on money orders 
in payment for co‘sct-on-delivery par- 
cels exchanged ! ,¥een the United 
States and Mexico Aust be avoided, R. S. 
Regar, Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, has just announced. 

Postmasters accordingly have bon re- 
quested to comply with existing regula- 
tions covering the handling of parcel- 
post matter between both countries. 
Failure to do so, Mr. Regar. points out, 
“causes unnecessary inconvenience and 
delays to payees of the money orders 
and brings discredit to the postal 
service.” 

Omission Is Frequent. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 

The attention of this office has been 
called to the fact that postmasters in 
the United States frequently omit the 
C. O. D. numbers from money orders 
issued in payment for C, O. D. charges 
on registered parcel-post articles mailed 
in Mexico and delivered at offices in the 
United States, or place incorrect num- 
bers thereon. 


The C. O. D. number on collect-on- 


delivery parcels both in Mexico and in 
the United States is the original regis- 
tration number placed on the article at 
the time of mailing. This number is re- 
quired to be placed immediately below 
the indorsement on the parcel “Reem- 
bolso,” or “Collect on Delivery,” or “C. 
O. D.,” or otherwise in close proximity 
thereto. 
Instruction Issued. 

Occasionally, more than one number 
will be placed on a C. O. D. parcel from 
Mexico. Sometimes this additional num- 
ber is placed on the article by the post- 
master at the office of address in the 
United States, or it may represent the 
sender’s order er invoice number. 

When more than one number appears 
on a C. O. D. parcel received from Mexico 
the number which is required to be 
placed on the C. O. D. money order is- 
sued in payment of the charges on the 
parcels is the number which immediately 
follows, or is otherwise in close prox- 
imity to, the indorsement, ‘“Reembolso,” 
“Collect-on-Delivery,” or “C. O. D,” 


mail fees on articles from the | ¢ 
| of Logan Mitchell, former assistant post- 


30 cents for each 20 grams | 


for | 


Claims 


Doctrine of Set-Off 
Applied on Amount 
Owed to Treasury 


Sum Held for Retirement 
Fund Applied on Debt of 
Former Postal Employe 
to Government. 


Any amount due the United States 
from a claimant may be set off against 
an amount otherwise due the claimant 
from the United States, John R. McCarl, 
Comptroiler General of the United 
States, has just ruled. 

Mr. McCarl made this 
claim submitted by Logan 
mer assistant postmaster 


ruling on a 
Mitchell, for- 
at Florence, 
Ala., for a refund of retirement deduc- 
tion made from his salary prior to his 
separation from the postal service. The 
Post Office Department, however, had re- 
ported a charge against the claimant 
on account of shortages in his accounts 
as assistant postmaster, Mr. McCarl 
said. ‘ae 

The full text of Mr. McCarl’s ruling 
follows: 

There is for consideration the claim 


master at Florence, Ala., for refund of 
retirement deductions made from his sal- 
ary prior to his separation from the serv- 
ice September 25, 1926, which deductions 
the Commissioner of Pensions has re 
ported to aggregate with 
$399.84. 


interest, 


Accounts Found Short. 
The Post Office Department’ has re- 
| ported a charge against the claimant 
on account of shortages in his accounts 
as assistant postmaster, consisting of the 
; following items: 
Internal yevenue account 
Postal account 
Advance deposit on second class 

matter 


$649.88 


35.00 
1.80 


matter, | 
and samples: 15 cents for each 20 grams | 


Total pecvess, ses QQtue 

A detailed report has been submitted 
by the postal inspectors, setting forth 
| facts which appear to justify the admin- 
istrative finding that this employe is 
responsible for the shortages in his ac- 
counts, and it also appears therefrom 
that Mitchell,“ when confronted with the 
facts by the inspectors, admitted, 
through his attorney, civil responsibil- 
| ity for the shortage. 

Disclaims Responsibility. 

In response to notice from the Com- 

missioner of Pensions, Mitchell disclaims 


not, however, be accepted as overcoming 

the presumption arising from the facts 

reported by the administrative - office. 

A-15055, July 26, 1926: A~15274, August 

| 20, 1926. 
It is well settled that any amount due 
| the United States from a claimant may 
be set off against an amount otherwise 
due claimant from the United States. See 
I Comp. Gen. 605, and cases therein 
cited. 

The amount found due the claimant 
as refund of retirement deductions be- 
ing less than the total amount due from 
him, the entiye amount to his credit will 
be paid to the Treasurer of the United 
States and deposited to apply in reduc- 
tion of the indebtedness. 


Bids Will Be Opened 
On Supplies for Indians 


Proposals for supplies of canned goods, 
cereals, corn products and raisins for 
the fiscal year 1928 for the Indian Serv- 
ice will be opened in Chicago, Ill, at 
10 a. m. on April 26, Charles H. Burke, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, stated orally on 
April 2. 

The quantities in the schedule for the 
supplies are estimated quantities, Mr. 
Burke explains, and at the time of mak- 
ing the award the quantities may be in- 
creased or decreased to any extent by 
the Comnissioner without further notice 
to bidders, unless the bidder has speci- 
fied to the contrary in his proposal. 

Persons who contemplate making pro- 
posals, the Commissioner advises, should 
procure copies of Federal Specification 
Board’s “Master Specifications” from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
or the Chairman, Federal Specifications 
Board, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. One copy of each is on file 
at all Indian warehouses. 

Paragraphs 12 and 31 of the “Gen- 
eral Specifications” have been modified 
to the effect that a certified check, draft, 
bid bond, or bond in support of a con- 
tract will not be required where the 
total amount thereof is less than $1,000, 
it is stated. 





importance in the identification of ree 
mittances of this character, postmasters 
are cautioned and directed to see that the 
correct C. O. D. number, that is to say, 
the original registration number, as 
shown on the wrapper of: the pareel is 
correctly recorded and legibly entered on 
all money orders and advices issued in 
payment of the charges on C. O. D, 
parcels from Mexico. 
Causes Incon-venience. 

Failure to diligently comply with these 
instructions causes unnecessary inconven- 
ience and delay to payees of the orders 
and brings discredit to the postal service, 

In this connection please note the ar- 
ticle printed on pages 22 and 23 of the 

February, 1927, Postal Guide under the 
| heading: “Original C. O. D. Numbers 
(Not Sender’s Invoice or Order Numbers 
or Inward Registry Numbers at Larger 
| Offices) to Be Entered on Money Orders 
' Issued for Charges on C. O. D. Parcels 


As the C. 0. D. number is of vital i From Mexico,” 


iy 


& 


> 


any responsibility. Such a denial can- ¥ 
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